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Art. I. Marmion; a Tale of Flodden Field. By Walter Scott, 
Esq. 4to. pp. 500. Edinburgh and London, 1808. 


sere is a kind of right of peynegpennen amorig books, as 

well as among men ; and it is difficult for an author, who 
has obtained great hon by a first peeetion, not to appear to 
fall off in a second—especially if his original success could be 
imputed, in any degree, to the novelty of his plan of composi- 
tion. The public is always indulgent to untried talents; and is 
even apt to exaggerate a little the value of what it receives with- 
out any previous expectation. But, for this advance of kindness, 
it usually exacts a most usurious return in the end. When the 
poor author comes back, he is no longer received as a bene- 
factor, but a debtor. In return for the credit it formerly gave 
him, the world now conceives that it has a just claim on him for 
excellence, and becomes impertinently scrupulous as to the qua- 
lity of the coin in which it is to be paid. 

The just amount of this claim plainly cannot be for more than 
the rate of excellence which he ha reached in his former pro- 
duction; but, in estimating this rate, various errors are perpe- 
tually committed, which increase the difficulties of the task which 
is thus imposed on him. In the first place, the comparaiive a- 
mount of his past and present merits can only be ascertained by 
the uncertain standard of his reader’s feelings; and these must 
always be less lively with regard to a second performance; which, 


‘with every other excellence of the first, must necessarily want 


the powerful recommendations of novelty and surprise, and, con- 
sequently, fall we far short of the effect produced by their strong 
cooperation. In the second place, it may be observed, in general, 
that wherever our impression of any work is favour:ble on the 
whole, ‘its excellence is constantly exaggerated, in those. vague 
and habitual recollections which form. the basis of subsequent 
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comparisons. We readily drop-from our memory the dull and 
bad passages, and carry along with us the remembrance of those 
only which had afforded us delight. Thus, when we take the 
merit of any favotrite poem as a standard of comparison for some 
later production of the same author, we never take its true ave- 
rage merit, which is the only fair standard, but the merit of its 
most striking and memorable passages, which naturally stand for- 
ward in our recollection, and pass upon our hasty retrospect as 
just and characteristic specimens of the whole work; and this 
high and exaggerated standard we rigorously apply to the first, 
and perhaps the least interesting parts of the second performance. 
Finally, it deserves to be noticed, that Where a first work, con- 
taining considerable blemishes, has been favourably received, the 
public always expects this indulgence to be repaid by an unprove- 
ment that ought not to be always.expected. If a second per- 
formance appear, therefore, with the same faults, they will no 
Yonger meet with the same toleration. Murmurs will be heard 
ubout indolence, presumption, and abuse of good nature; while 
the crities, and those who had genthy hinted at the necessity of 
correction, will be more out of humour than the rest at this ap- 
parent neglect of their admonitions. 

For these, and for other reasons, we are inclined to ‘suspect, 
that the success of the work now before us will be less brilliant 
than that of the author’s former publication, though we are our- 
selves of opinion, that its intrinsic merits are nearly, if not alto- 
gether, equal; atid that, if it had had the fortune to be the elder 
born, it would have inherited as fair a portion of renown as has 
fallen te the lot of its predecessor. ft is a good deal longer, in- 
deed, arid somewhat more ambitious 5 and it is rather clearer that 
it has greater faults, than that it has greater beauties; though, for 
our own parts, we are inclined to beheve in both propositions, It 
has more tedious and flat passages, and more ostentation of histori- 
cal and antiquarian lore ; but it has also greater richmess and va- 
riety, both of character and incident; and if it has dess sweet- 
ness and pathos in the softer passages, it has certainly more ve- 
hemence and force of colouring in the loftier and busier repre- 
sentations of action and emotion. ‘The place of the prologuizing 
minstrel is but ill supplied, indeed, by the epistolary dissertations 
which are prefixed to each book of the present poem; and the 
ballad pieces and mere episodes which it contains, have less fi- 
nish and poetical beauty ; but there is more airiness and spirit in 
the lightex delineations ; and the story, if not more skilfully con- 
ducted, is at least better complicated, and extended through -a 
wider field of adventure. ‘The characteristics of both, however, 

re evidently the same ;—a broken narrative—a redundancy of 
minute 
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minute description—bursts of unequal and energetic poetry—and 
a general tone of spirit and animation, unchecked by timidity or 
tation, and unchastised by any great delicacy of taste, or ele- 

of fancy. 

But though we think this last romance of Mr Scott’s about 29 
good as the former, and allow that it affords great indications of 
poetical talent, we must remind our readers, that we never enter- 
tained much partiality for this sort of composition, and ventured 
on a former occasion to express our regret, that an author en- 
dowed with such talents should consume them in imitations of 
obsolete extravagance, and in the representation of manners and 
sentiments in which none of his readers can be supposed to take 
much interest, except the few who ean judge of their exactness. 
To write 2 modern romance of chivalry, seems to be much such 
a fantasy as to build a modern abbey, or an English pagoda. For 
once, however, it may be excused as a pretty caprice of genius ; 
but a second production of the same sort is entitled to less in- 
dulgence, and imposes a sort of duty to drive the author from so 
idle a task, by a fair exposition of the faults which are in a man- 
ner inseparable from its execution. To enable our readers to 
judge fairly of the present performance, we shall first present 
them with a brief abstract of the story; and then endeavour to 
point out what seems to be exceptionable, and what is praise- 
worthy, in the execution. 

Lord Marmion, the fictitious hero of the poem, was an English 
knight of great rank, fortune and prowess, in the reign of Henry 
VIIL, and had, some years before the opening of the narrative, 
seduced and carried off from her convent, Constance de Beverley; 
a professed nun of good family, whom he had afterwards retained 
about his person in the disguise of a page. At the end of three 
years, however, he falls in love with the fair face or the bPoad 
lands of Clara de Clare, a damsel of great merit, whose affections, 
however, were previously engaged to Ralph De Wilton, a valiant 
knight in her neighbourhood. Marmion can think of no better 
way of disposing of this rival, than to employ Constance to put 
a parcel of ee ne letters, importing treasonable practites, into his 

olio, atid thereafter to arraign im of those offences before their 
jealous sovereign. ‘The forged papers give credit to this accusa- 
tion ; and the matter is referred to the judgment of God by a single 
combat between the two parties. In this contest the treacherous 
Marmion is victorious ; and the true De Wilton, who is supposed 
to die of his wounds, assumes the dress of a palmer, and wanders 
from shrine to shrine brooding over his unmerited disgrace, and his 
natural purposes of revenge. Constance, in the mean while, who 
had Jent herself to this scheme for promoting the marriage of 
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Marmion, only to make herself mistress of a séctet which gave 
her power over his life, now resolves to gratify her own jealousy 
and envy by the destruction of the rival who had supplanted her 
in the heart of her seducer. She therefore engages a wicked 
monk in a plot to murder the Lady Clare; but before she can 
carry it into execution shé is delivered up by Marmion, ‘now sa- 
tiated with her beauty, and wearied out with her murmurs, to the 
spiritual superiors irom whom she had fled, and by whom this 
new crime of projected murder is speedily detected. © ‘The Lady 
Clare, in the mean time, full of sorrow for De Wilton’ and of 
horror at his conqueror, had retired into the convent of Whitby, 
with the intention of taking the veil; and Lord Marmion, bearing 
down remorse with pride and ambition, was proceeding on an 
embassy from his Sovereign to the court of James IV. of Scotland, 
to inquire into the cause of the great levy of troops which that 
prince was making, and the destination of the vast army which he 
had assembled in the neighbourhood of his capital. 

Such is the situation of matters at the commencement of the 
poem, which opens with the arrival of Lord Marmion and his 
train at the castle of Norham upon the Tweed, the last English 
post upon his road, where he takes up his quarters in a fine sum- 
mer evening, in the year of our Lord 1513. The whole first 
canto is taken up with the description of his train, and his recep- 
gon and entertainment in the castle; every minute particular of 
which, from the letting down the drawbridge and bringing in 
the venison pasties for supper, down to the presentation of the 
stirrup cup at parting in the morning, is recorded with the most 
anxious and scrupulous exactness: While at table, he asks his 
host to provide him a guide to the Scotish court ; and after some 
consultation, a holy palmer is introduced for this purpose,’ who 
afterwards turns out to be his injured rival De Wilton, although 
so much disguised by his dress, beard and misery, as not to be re- 
cognized by his oppressor. ‘This is the only incident in the first 
canto that can be said to bear at all upon the business of the poem. 
It ends with the departure of the embassy on the following morn- 
ing under the guidance of the mysterious palmer. 

In the Second Canto, we entirely drop Lord Marmion and _ his 
retinue, in order to attend to the voyage of Clara, and the fate of 
Constance. ‘This poor lady had been detected in her plot against 
her rival in the monastery of Holy Isle ; and a chapter of the adjoin- 
ing superiors had been summoned, to pass sentence on her for 
this crime and for the breach of her monastic vows. The canto 
begins with a picture of the voyage of the abbess of Whitby, to 
assist at this tragical convocation. ‘There is then a description of 
the Abbey. at Holy Isle, and an abstract of the legends oe 
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with the history of its saints, and with those of the rival founda- 
tion of Whitby. Then comes the condemnation of Constance, 
and her auxiliar monk. ‘The judges assemble in a low, dark 
vault, paved with tombstones, and lighted with an iron chande- 
lier, where two deep niches already appear in the massive walls, 
with stones and mortar laid, ready to immure the convicted delin- 
quehts. .The monk howls and shrieks with unmanly and un- 
heeded agonies of terror; but Constance maintains a lofty and 
heroic resolution. She discloses the whole perfidy of Marmion, 
in his accusation of De Wilton, and his baseness to herself : She 
expresses little penitence for her own conspiracy against the 
blameless Lady Clare ; but after arraigning her judges of bigoted 
cruelty, and prophesying. the speedy downfal of their power, she 
receives * sentence from the stern blind abbot of Lindisfarn, and 
is left to expiate her offences in the gloomy sepulchre to which 
she is committed. 

In the ‘Third Canto, we return again to Lord Marmion and the 
Palmer, who gudies him in silence across the Border, and to the 
village of Gifford, in East Lothian, where the train halts for the 
night at a country inn. Here the ghastly visage, and keen, steady 
eye of the Palmer disturbs the soul of Marmion, and awes the 
whole band into silence. Marmion tries to relieve this, by call- 
ing on one of his squires for a song ; but is still further annoyed, 
when he piches upon a favourite air of Constance, and sings a- 
bout the vengeance that is reserved for those who are perfidious 
in love. ‘The host then tells a long story of a rencontre which 
took place in the neighbourhood, between King Alexander the II. 
and:a spirit in the shape of Edward the I. ot England, in which 
the Scottish monarch discomfited his unearthly antagonist, and 
forced him to reveal the fortune that awaited him in the war in 
which he was engaged with the Danes. He concludes with say- 
ing, that any knight who will repair at midnight to the same 
spot, and blow his bugle of defiance, will still be encountered 
by an acrial representation of his greatest enemy; and, if victo- 
rious, may learn from him the destiny of his future life. Mar- 
mion is unable to sleep after hearing all these stories ; and rising 
in the night, mounts his charger, and gallops to the appointed 
ground, where he is encountered by the figure of De Wilton, 

A $3 and 








* We were a litrle furprifed at the words of this fentence, * Sinful 
filer, part in peace;’ which founds more like a merciful difmiffal than a 
condemnation. On looking into the notes, we find Mr Scott has adopt- 
ed this formula from what we humbly conceive to be a mi/franflation of 
the Latin wade in pace”, which does not fignify, part in peace, but, * go 
into peace,’ or into eternal reft ; a pretty intelligible mittimus to anothe: 
world, 
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and unhotsed in the first shock. His foe, however, spares his 
life, and disappears ; and the astonished champion returns sul- 
fenly to his train. ‘The reader will probably guess, what is after- 
wards related at length, that this unexpected opponent was n@ 
other than the real De Wilton himseif, who had heard Marmion 
ride out, and, suspecting his purpose, had put off his palmer’s 
dress, and borrowing the arms and the steed of one of his sleep- 
ing attendants, had followed and answered his challenge. 

‘The Fourth Canto pursues the march of Marmion to the Scot: 
ish court. In his way, he meets the chief herald, or Lyon King 
at Arms of Scotland, who had been despatched to attend him, 
and who conducts him to a castle a few miles from Edinburgh, 
where he is to reside for a day or two, till the King igs at leisure 
to receive him. Here the Lord Lyon tells a strange story, of a 
vision which had recently iainecil to his Sovereign at Linlith- 
gow, warning him not to persist in his warlike resolutions ;_ which 
Marmion repays, by recounting his night adventure at Gifford. 
At last they'take the way to Edinburgh; and tht Canto ends 
with a spirited description of the appearance of that city and the 
adjoining landscape, as it appears on gaining the summit of the hills 
that rise abot re it on the south, and of the great army that then lay 
encamped between the bottom of these hills and the walls. 

The Fifth Canto begins with a more exact and detailed descrip- 
tion of the different bands and sorts of forces through which 
Marmion passed in his way to the city. In the evening he is 
conducted to the court, which, as well as the person of the 
Scotish monarch, is described with great spirit and vivacity. He 
is then told, that his Sovereign’s aggressions on the Border have 
been such as to leave litrle hope of ‘accommodation ; but that he 
is to take up his residence in Lord Angus’s castle of Tantallon 
till the retyrn of the herald who had been sent to complain of 
these injuries, and to denounce desperate hostility, if they were 
not instantly repaired. We now learn, too, that the Lady Abbess 
of Whitby, returning by sea with the Lady Clare, from the con- 
demnation of poor Constance, had been captured by a Scotish 
priv ateer, and brought to Edinburgh, to await the disposal of the 

Sovereign. ‘These unfortunate persons are now put under the 
charge of Lord Marmion, and directed to remain with him at 

‘Tantallon, and to be conducted by him to their respective homes, 
upon his final return to England. The Abbess, who had receiv- 
ed from the dying Constance the written proofs of the perfidy of 
Marmion and the innocence of De Wilton, is fearful that these 
documents may fall into the hands of that unprincipled warrior, 
and, in her distress, applies to the palmer, to whom she narrates 
the whole story, and puts the papers into his hands, that they may 
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be presented to Cardinal Wolsey or the King, and Clara be deli- 
yered from the suit of so unworthy an admirer. ‘The conference 
of these holy persons, which takes place in a gallery looking dowa 
on the street, is suddenly broken off by a strange apparition of 
figures like heralds and pursuivants, who glide through the air, 
and, taking their station at the market-cross, summon the Scotish 
king and most of his nobles, together with Marmion and De Wil- 
ton, to appear before the throne of their Sovereign within forty 
‘lays. ‘The palmer protests and appeals against this citation. ‘The 
train afterwards proceeds to Tantallon, the Abbess being dropped 
at a convent in the way; and Marmion growing impatient at the 
delay of the Scotish herald, and learning that James had advan- 
ced into Northumberland at the head of a great army, and that 
Lord Surrey had marched to oppose him, resolves to join the 
latter army without further delay, and to stay no longer in the 
castle of Lord Angus, whose demeanour he observed had recently 
become very cold and disrepectful. 

In the beginning of the last Canto, which is by far the busiest, 
we learn, that De Wilton, who had obtained the proofs of his 
innocence from the Abbess, had told his story to Lord Angus, 
who had agreed to restore him to the rank of knighthood, and, 
for that purpose, had sought out a suit of old armour, with 
which he proposed to invest him, and send him forth armed to 
the English host. ver this armour, as it lay in the castle-yard, 
to be watched by the knightly candidate, the Lady Clare first 
stumbles, and then moralizes; when, behold, De Wilton him- 
self stands before her, and, in a few words, recounts his disas- 
trous story, and clears his injured fame. Clara assists in accou- 
tring him as a knight ; and forth he rides in the morning on an 
old steed of the Earl’s. Marmion, in the mean time, gets his 
band set in order, and presents himself to take leave of his host, 
who refuses to shake hands with him at parting, and some high 
words pass between them. However, he goes on, accompanied 
by Clara, in very bad humour ; and, by the way, learns the pare 
ticulars of the extraordinary conversion of the palmer into a 
knight, and calling to mind the whole particulars of his deport- 
ment, becomes satisfied that this mysterious personage is no other 
than his antient and still dreaded rival. The sight of the two 
armies, however, soon drives all other thoughts Som his mind. 
He leaves the Lady Clare on an eminence in the rear, and gallops 
to Lord Surrey, who instantly assigns him a station in the van, 
where he is received with shouts of joy and exultation. The 
battle is very finely described. It is represented as seen from the 
eminence where Clara was left; and the indistinctness of the 
picture, and the anxiety and uncertainty which results from that 
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indistinctness, add prodigiously to the interest and grandeur of 
the representation. His two squires bear back Marmion, mortal- 
ly wounded, to the spot where Clara is waiting. In his last mo- 
ments, he learns the fate of Constance, and bursts out into an 
agony of rage and remorse, which is diverted, however, by the 
nearer roar of the battle ; and he expires in a chivalrous exclama~ 
tion of encouragement to the English warriors. The poet now 
hurries to a conclusion; the disastrous issue of Flodden Field 
is shortly but powerfully represented ; and the reader is told, in 
a few words, of the restoration of De Wilton to his honours, 
and of his happy marriage with Clara, which closes the story. 

Now, upon this narrative, we are led to observe, in the first 
place, that it forms a very scanty and narrow foundation for a 
poem of such length as is now before us. ‘There is scarcely 
matter enough in the main story for a ballad of ordinary dimen~ 
sions ; and the present work is not so properly diversified with 
episodes and descriptions, as made up and composed of them. 
No long poem, however, can maintain its interest without a con- 
nected narrative. It should be a grand historical picture, in which 
all the personages are concerned in one great transaction, and 
not a mere gallery of detached groupes and portraits. When we 
accompany the poet in his career of adventure, it is not enougk 
that he points out to us, as we go along, the beauties of the 
landscape, and the costume of the inhabitants. ‘The people must 
do something after they are described, and they must do it in 
concert, or in opposition to each other; while the landscape, 
with its castles arid woods and defiles, must serve merely as the 
scene of their exploits, and the field of their conspiracies and 
contentions. There is too little connected incident in Marmion, 
and a great deal too much gratuitous description, 

In the second place, we object to the whole plan and .concep- 
tion of the fable, as turning mainly upon incidents unsuitable 
for poetical narrative, and brought out in the denouement in a very 
obscure, laborious, and imperfect manner. The events of an e- 
pic narrative should all be of a broad, clear, and palpable de- 
scription ; and the difficulties and embarrassments of the charac- 
ters, of a nature to be easily comprehended and entered into by 
readers of all descriptions. Now, the leading incidents in this 
poem are of a very narrow and peculiar character, and are woven 
together into a petty intricacy and entanglement which puzzles 
the reader instead of interesting him, and fatigues instead of ex- 
citing his curiosity. The unaccountable conduct of Constance, 
in first ruining De Wilton in order to forward Marmion’s suit 
with Clara, and-then trying to poison Clara, because Marmion’s 
guit seented likely to succeed with her—but, above all, the pal- 
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try device of the forged letters, and the sealed packet given up 
by Constance at her condemnation, and handed over by the ab- 
bess to De Wilton and Lord Angus, are incidents not only un- 
worthy of the dignity of poetry, but really incapable of being 
made subservient to its legitimate purposes. ‘They are particu- 
larly unsuitable, too, to the age and character of the personages 
to whom they relate ; and, instead of forming the instruments of 
knightly vengeance and redress, remind us of the machinery of a 
bad German novel, or of the disclosures which might be expect- 
ed on the trial of a pettifogging attorney. The obscurity and in- 
tricacy which they communicate to the whole story, must be véry 
painfully felt by every reader who tries to comprehend it ; and’ is 
prodigiously increased by the very clumsy and inartificial manner 
in which the denouement is ultimately brought about by the au-~ 
thor. Three several attempts are made by three several persons 
to beat into the head of the reader the evidence of De Wilton’s 
innocence, and of Marmion’s guilt; first, by Constance in her 
dying speech and confession; secondly, by the abbess in hér 
conference with De Wilton ; and, lastly, by this injured inno- 
cent himself, on disclosing himself to Clara in the castle of Lord 
Angus. Afterall, the precise nature of the plot and the detection 
is very imperfectly explained, and, we will venture to say, is not 
fully understood by one half of those who have fairly read 
through every word of the quarto now before us. We would 
object, on the same grounds, to the whole scenery of Constance’s 
condemnation. The subterranean chamber, with its low arches, 
massive walls, and silent monks with smoky torches,—its old chan- 
delier in an iron chain,—the stern abbots and haughty prioresses, 
with their flowing black dresses, and book of statutes laid on an 
iron table, are all images borrowed from the novels of Mrs Rat- 
cliffe and her imitators. The public, we believe, has now sup- 
ped full of this sort of horrors ; or, if any effect is still to be pro» 
duced by their exhibition, it may certainly be produced at too 
cheap a rate, to be worthy the ambition of a poet of original ima- 
gination. 

In the third place, we object to the extreme and monstrous 
improbability of almost all the incidents which go to the compo- 
sition of this fable. We know very well, that poetry does not de 
‘scribe what is ordinary ; but the marvellous, in which it is pri- 
vileged to indulge, is the marvellous of performance, and not of 
accident. One extraordinary rencontre or opportune coincidence 
may be permitted, perhaps, to bring the parties together, and wind 
up matters for the catastrophe ; but a writer who gets through the 
whole business of his poem, by a series of lucky hits and incal- 
culable chances, certainly manages matters ina very @conomical 
way 
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way-for his judgment and invention, and will probably be found 
chen consulted his own ease, rather than the delight of his 
readers. Now, the whole story of Marmion seems to us to turn 
upon a tissue of such incredible accidents. In the first place, it 
was totally beyond all calculation, that Marmion and De Wilton 
should meet, by pure chance, at Norham, on the only night which 
either of them could spend in that fortress. In the next place, it is 
almost totally incredible that the former should not recognize his 
antient rival and autagonist, merely because he had assumed a 
palmer’s habit, and lost a little flesh and colour in his travels. 
He appears unhooded, and walks and speaks before him ; and, 
as near as we can guess, it could not be more than a year since 
they had entered the lists against each other. Constance, at her 
death, says she had lived but three years with Marmion ; and, it 
was not till he tired of her, that he aspired to Clara, or laid plots 
against De Wilton. It is equally inconceivable that De Wilton 
should have taken upon himself the friendly office of a guide to 
his arch enemy, and discharged it quietly and faithfully, without 
seeking, or apparently thinking of any opportunity of disclosure 
ex revenge. So far from meditating any thing of the sort, he 
makes two several efforts to leave him, when it appears that his 
services are no longer indispensable. If his accidental meeting, 
and continued association with Marmion, be altogether unnatural, 
it must appear still more extraordinary, that he should afterwards 
meet with the Lady Clare, his adored mistress, and the Abbess 
ef Whitby, who had in her pocket the written proofs of his in- 
mocence, in consequence of an occurrence equally accidental. 
These two ladies, the only two.persons in the universe whom it 
was of any consequence to him to meet, are captured in their 
voyage from Holy Isle, and brought to Edinburgh, by the luckiest 
accident in the world, the very day that De Wilton and Marmion 
make their entry into jt, Nay, the king, without knowing that 
they: are at all of his acquaintance, happens to appoint them lodg- 
ings in the same stair-case, and to make them travel under his 
escort! We pass the night combat at Gifford, in which Mar- 
mion knows his opponent by moonlight, though he never could 
guess at him in sunshine ; and all the inconsistencies of his dila- 
tory wooing of Lady Clare. ‘Those, and all the prodigies and 
miracles of the story, we can excuse, as within the privilege of 
poetry ; but, the lucky chances we haye already specified, are ra- 
ther too much for our patience. A poet, we think, should never 
let his heroes contract such great debts to fortune; especially when 
a little exertion of his own might make them independent of her 
bounty. De Wilton might haye been made to seek and watch 
his adversary, from some moody feeling of patient revenge; and 
ut 
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it certainly ‘would not have been difficult to discover motives 
which might have induced both Clara and the Abbess to follow 
and relieve him, without dragging them into his presence by the 
elumsy hands of a cruizer from Dunbar. 

In the fourth place, we think we have reason to complain of 
Mr Scott for having made his figuring characters so entirely 
worthless, as to excite but little of our sympathy, and at the 
same time keeping his virtuous personages so completely in the 
back ground, that we are scarcely at all acquainted with them 
when the work is brought to a conclusion. Marmion is not 
only a villain, but a mean and sordid villain; and represented 
as such, without any visible motive, and at the evident expense 
ef characteristic truth and consistency. His elopement with 
Constance, and his subsequent desertion of her, are knight, 
ly vices enough, we suppose ; but then he would surely have 
been more interesting and natural, if he had deserted her for ¢ 
brighter beauty, and not merely for a richer bride. This was 
very well for Mr Thomas Inkle, the young merchant of Lonry 
don; but for the valiant, haughty and liberal Lord Marmion 
ef Fontenaye and Lutterward, we do think it was quite une 
suitable. Thus, too, it was very chivalrous and orderly per- 
haps, for him to hate De Wilton, and to seek to supplant him in 
his lady’s love; but, to slip a bundle of forged letters into his 
bureau, was cowardly as well as malignant. Now, Marmion is 
not repregented as a coward, nor as at all afraid of De Wiltons 
on the contrary, and it is certainly the most absurd part of the 
story, he fights him fairly and vahiantly after all, and overcomes 
him by mere force of arms, as he might have done at the begin- 
ning, without having recourse to. devices so unsuitable to his ge~ 
neral character and habits of acting. By the way, we have great 
doubts whether a convicted traitor, like De Wilton, whose guilt 
was established by written evidence under his own hand, was ever 
allowed to enter the lists, as a knight, against his accuser. At all 
events, we are positive, that an accuser, who was as ready and 
willing to fight as Marmion, could never have condescended to 
forge in support of his accusation; and that the author has great- 
ly diminished our interest in the story, as well as needlessly vie- 
lated the truth of character, by loading his hero with the guilt 
of this most revolting and improbable proceeding. The crimes af 
Constance are multiplied in like manner to such a degree, as both 
to destroy our interest in her fate, and to violate all probability. 
Her elopement was enough to bring on her doom ; and we should 
have felt more for it, if it had appeared a little more unmerited. 
She is utterly debased, when she becomes the instrument of Mar- 
mion’s murderous perfidy, and the assassin of her unwilling . 
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De Wilton, again, is too much depressed throughout the poem. 
It is rather dangerous for a poet to chuse a hero who has been beaten 
in fair battle. ‘The readers of romance do not like an unsuccessful 
warrior; butto be beaten in a judici: al combat, and to have his arms 
reversed and tied on the gailows, is an adventure which can only 
by expiated by signal prowess and exemplary revenge, achieved 
against great odds, in full view of the reader. ‘The unfortunate 
De Wilton, however, carries this stain upon him from one end 
of the poem to the other. He wanders up and down, a disho- 
noured fugitive, in the disguise of a palmer, through the five first 
books ;.and though he is knighted and mounted again in the 
last, yet we see nothing of his performances; nor is the author 
merciful enough to afford him one opportunity of redeeming his 
credit by an exploit of gallantry or skill. For the poor Lady 
Clare, she is.a personage of still greater insipidity and insignifi- 
cance, ‘The author seems to have formed her upon the principle 
of Mr Pope’s maxim, that women have no characters at all. We 
find her every where, where she has no business to be ; neither 
saying nor doing any thing of the least consequence, but whim- 
pering and sobbing over the Matrimony in her prayer book, like 
a ‘great miss from a boarding school; and all this is the more in- 
excusable, as she is altogether a supernumerary person in the 
play, who should atone for her intrusion by some brilliancy or 
novelty of eee Matters would have gone on just as 

well, although she had been left behind at Whitby till after the 
battle of Fiodden ; and she is daggled about in the train, first of 
the Abbess and then of Lord Marmion, for no purpose, that we 
can see, but to afford the author an opportunity for two or three 
pages of indifferent description. 

Finally, we must object, both on critical and on national 
grounds, to the discrepancy between the title and the substance 
of the poem, and the neglect of Scotish feelings and Scotisl, cha- 
racter that is manifested throughout. Marmion is no more a tale 
of Flodden Field, than of Bosworth Field, or any other field in 
history. . The story is quite independent of the national feuds of 
the sister kingdoms ; and the battle of Flodden has no other con- 
nexion with it, than from being the couflict in which the hero 
loses his life. Flodden, however, is mentioned ; and tie prepaia- 
tions for Flodden, and the consequences of it, are repeatedly al- 
luded to in the course of the composition. Yet we nowhere ~ 
any adequate expressions of those melancholy and patriotic seiiti 
ments which are still all over Scotland the accompa: iment of 
those allusions and recollections. No picture is drawn of the 
national feelings before or after that fatal encounter; and the 
day that broke for ever the pride and the splendour of his coun- 
trv. 
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try, is only commemorated by a Scotish poet as the peridd when 
an English warrior was beaten to the ground. ‘There is scarcely 
one trait of true Scotish nationality or patriotism introduced into 
the whole poem; and Mr Scott’s only expression of admiration 
or love for the beautiful'country to which he belongs, is put, if 
we rightly remember, into the mouth of one of his Southern fa- 
vourites. Independently of ‘this, we think that too little pains is 
taken to distinguish the Scotish character and manners from the 
English, or to give expression to the general feeling of rivalry 
and mutual jealousy which at that time existed between the two 
countries. 

If there be any truth in what we have now said, it is evident 
thas the merit of this poem cannot consist in the story. And yet 
it has very great merit, and various kinds of merit,—both in the 
picturesque representation of visjble objects, in the delineation of 
manners and characters, and in the description of great and strike 
ing events. After having detained the reader so long with our 
own dull remarks, it will be refreshing to him to peruse a few 
specimens of Mr Scott’s more enlivening strains. ‘The opening 
stanzas of the whole poem contain a good picture. 

* Day fet on Norham’s caftled fteep, 

And Tweed’s fair river, broad and deep, 
And Cheviot’s mountains lone : 

The battled towers, the Donjon Keep, 

The loop-hole grates where captives weep, 

The flanking walls that round it {weep, 
In yellow luftre fhone. 

The warriors on the turrets high, 

Moving athwart the evening fky, 
Seemed forms of giant height : 

Their armour, as it caught the rays, 

Flathed back again the weftern blaze, 
In lines of dazzling light. 


St George’s banner, broad and gay, 
Now faded, as the fading ray 

Lefs bright, and lefs, was flung ; 
The evening gale had fcarce the power 
To wave it on the Donjon tower, 

So heavily it hung. 
The fcouts had parted on their fearch, 

The cattle gates were barr’d ; 
Above the gloomy portal arch, 
Timing his footfteps to a march, 

The warder kept his guard, 
Low humming, as he paced along, 
Some ancient Border gathering fong.’ p. 23) 24. 
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The first presentment of the mysterious Paimer is also laudable. 


‘ The furmmoned Palmer came in place ; 
His fable cowl o’erhung hie face ; 
In his black mantle was he clad, 
With Peter’s keys, in cloth of red, 
On his broad thoulders wrought ; 
The {callep thell his cap did deck ; 
The crucifix around his neck 
Was from Loretto brought ; 
His fandals were with travel tore, 
Staff, budget, bottle, {crip, he wore; 
The faded palm-branch in his hand, 
Showed pilgrim from the Holy Land. 


Whenas the Palmer came in hall, 
Nor lord, nor knight, was there more tall, 
Or had a ftatelier ftep withal, 
* Or looked more high and keen ; 
For no faluting did he wait, 
But ftrede acrofs the hall of fate, 
And fronted Marmion where he fate, 
As he his peer had been. 
But his gaunt frame was worn with toil 5 
His cheek was funk, alas the while ! 
And when he ftruggled at a smile, 
His eye looked haggard wild.’ p. 49—51. 
‘The voyage of the Lady Abbess and her nuns presents a picture 
na very different'style of colouring, but of at least equal merit. 
« Twas fweet to fee thefe holy maids, 
Like birds eftaped to green-wood fhades, 
Their firft fight from the cage, 
How timid, and how curious too, 
For all to them was ftrange and new, 
And all the common fights they view, 
Their wonderment engage. 
One eyed the fhrouds and {welling fail, 
With many a benedicite ; 
One at the rippling furge grew pale, 
And would for terror pray ; 
Then fhrieked, becaufe the fea-dog, nigh, 
His round black head, and f{parkling eye, 
Reared o’er the foaming {pray ; 
And one would ftill adjuft her veil, 
Difordered by the fummer gale, 
Perchance left fome more worldly eye 
Her dedicated charms might fpy ; 
Perchance, becaufe fuch a€tion graced 
Her fair-turned arm and flender waitt. 
Light was each fimple bofom there,’ &c. p, 78, 79» 
* And 
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¢ And now the veffel fkirts the ftrand 


Of mountainous Northumberland ; 

Towns, towers, and halls fucceffive nfe, 

And catch the nuns’ delighted eyes. 
Monk-Wearmouth foon behind them lay, 

And Tynemouth’s priory and bay ; 

They marked, amid her trees, ‘the hall 

Of lofty Seaten-Delaval ; 

They faw the Blythe and Wantbeck floods, 
Ruth to che fea through founding woods 5 
They pat the tower of Widderington, 

Mother of many a valiant fon ; 

At Coquet-ifle their beads they tell, 

To the good Saint who owned the ell ; 

Then did the Alné attetition claim, 

And Warkworth, proud of Percy’s name ; 
And next, they crofled themfelves, to hear 
The whitening breakers found fo ‘near, 

Where, boiling through the rocke, they roar 
On Dunftanborough’s caverned fhore ; 

Thy tower, proud Bamborough, marked they there, 
King Ida’ caftle, huge and re, 

From its tall rock grimly down, 

And on the {welling ocean frown ; 

Then from the coaft they bore away, 
And reached the Holy Ifland’s bay.” p. 24—86. 


The picture of Constance before her judges, though more 1a- 
boured, is not, to our taste, so pleasing; though it has beauty of a 
kind fully as popular. 

¢ When thus her face was given to view, 


( Althoug’s fo pallid was her hue, 

It did a ghaftly contraft bear, 

To thofe bright ringlets gliltering fair,) 
Her look compofed, and tteady eye, 
Befpoke a matchlefs conftancy 5 

And there the ftood fo calm and pale, 
That, but her breathing didnot fail, 
And motion flight of eye and head, 
Aind of her bofom, warranted, 

That neither fenfe nor -pulfe the lacks, 
You might have thought a form of waz, 
Wrought to the very life, ‘was there ; 

So ftill the was, fo pale, fo fair.’ p. 100. 


¢ Twice the eflayed, and twice, in vain, 


Her accents might no utterance gain; 


Nought but imperfe& murimurs flip 
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From her convulfed and ‘quivering lip : 
*T wixt each attempt all was fo ftill, 
You feemed to hear a diftant rill— 

?T'was ocean’s {wells and falls ; 
For though this vault of fia and fear 
Was to the founding furge fo near, 
A tempeft there you fcarce could hear, 
So maffive were the walls. 

At length, an effort fent apart 

The blood that curdled to her heart, 
And light came to her eye, 

And colour dawned upon her cheek, 

A he@tic and a fluttered ftreak, 

Like that left on the Cheviot peak, 

By autumn’s ftormy fky ; 

And when her filence broke at length, 

Still as the fpoke the gathered ftrength, 
And arm’d herfelf to bear. 

It was a fearful fight to fee 

Such high refolve and conftancy, 

In form fo foft and fairs’ p. 104, 105. 


The sound of the knell that was rung for the parting soul of 
this victim of seduction, is described with great force and solem- 


nity. 


* Slow o’er the midnight wave it fwung, 


Northumbrian rocks in anfwer rung ; 

To Warkworth cell the echoes rolled, 
His beads the wakeful hermit told ; 

The Bamborough peafant raifed his head, 
But flept ere half a prayer he faid; 

So far was heard the mighty knell, 

The ftag fprung up on Cheviot Fell, 
Spread his broad noftril to the wind, 
Lifted before, afide, behind ; 

Then couched him down befide the hind, 
And quaked among the mountain fern, 
To hear that found fo dull and ftern.’? p. 112, 113. 


The following introduction to the squire’s song is sweet and 


tender. 


* A deep and mellow voice he had, 
The air he chofe was wild and fad; 
Such have I heard, in Scottifh land, 
Rife from the buly harveft band, 
When falls before the mountaineer, 
On lowland plains, the ripened ear. 
Now one fhrill voice the notes prolong, 
Now a wild chorus {wells the fong : 
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Oft have_I liftened, and ftoed till, 

As it came f{oftened up the hill, 

And deemed it the lament of men 

Who languithed for their native glen ; 

And theught, how fad would be fuch found; 

On Sufquehana’s fwampy ground, 

Kentucky’s wood-encumbered brake; 

Or wild Ontario’s boundlefs lake, 

Where heart-fick exiles, in the ftrainj 

Recalled fair Scotlamd’s hills again!’ p. 140, 141. 


The view of the camp and city from the top of Blackford Hill, 
is very striking ; but we cannot make toom for the whole of it: 


VOL. xil. 


Marmion might hear the mingled hum 

Of myriads up the mountain come ; 

The horfes’ tramp, and tingling clank, 

Where chiefs reviewed their vaffal rank 
And charger’s fhrilling neigh ; 

And fee the fhifting line’s advance, 

While frequent flafhed; from thield and lance; 
The {un’s reflected ray. 


Thin curling in the morning aif, 

The wreaths of failing fmmoke declare; 

To embers now the brands decayed, 

Where the night-watch their fires had made. 
They faw, flow rolling on tlie plain; 

Full many a baggage-cart and wain; 

And dire artillery’s clumfy car, 

By fluggith oxen tugged to wari’ p. 2157 


Still on the fpot Lord Marmion ftayed, 
For fairer fcene he ne’er furveyed. 
When fated with the martial fhow 
That peopled all the plain below, 
The wandering eye could o’er it go, 
And mark the diftant city glow 
With gloomy fplendour red ; 
For on the fmoke-wreaths, huge and flow; 
‘That round her fable turrets flow, 
The morning beams were fhed, 
And tinged them with a luftre protid 
Like that which ftreaks a thunder-cloud: 
Such dufky grandeur clothed the height, 
Where the huge caftle holds its ftate, 
And all the fteep flope down, 
Whofe ridgy back heaves to the fky; 
Piled deep and:maffy, clofe and high, 
Mine own romantic town ! 
NO. 23. B 
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But northward far, with purer blaze, 
On QOchil mountains fell the rays, 
And as each heathy top they kiffed, 
It gleamed a purple amethyft. 
Yonder the fhores of Fife you faw ; 
Here Prefton-Bay, and Berwick-Law ; 
And, broad between them rolled, 
The gallant Frith the eye might note, 
Whofe iffands on its bofom float, 
Like emeralds chafed in gold. 
Fitz-Euftace’ heart felt clofely pent ; 
As if to give his rapture vent, 
The fone be to his charger lent, 
And raifed his bridle hand, 
And, making demi-volte in air, 
Cried, “ Where’s the coward that would not dare 
To fight for fuch aland!” p. 218-220. 
The picture of the court, and the person of the prince, is very 
spirited and lively. 
* The lamps, from gallery gay, 
Caft on the court a dancing ray ; 
Here to the harp did minftrels fing ; 
There ladies touched a fofter ftring ; 
With long-eared cap and motley veit, 
The licenfed fool retailed his jeft ; 
His magic tricks the juggler plied ; 
At dice and draughts the gallants vied ; 
While fome, in clofe recefs apart, 
Courted the ladies of their heart, 
Nor courted them in vain ; 
For often, in the parting hour, 
ViGtorious love afferts his power 
O’er coldnefs and difdain ; 
And flinty is her heart, can view 
To battle march a lover true,— 
Can hear, perchance, his laft adieu, 
Nor own her fhare of pain. 


Through this mixed crowd of glee and game, 
The King to greet Lord Marmion came, 
While, reverend, all made room. 
An eafy tafl it was, I trow, 
King James’s manly form to know, 
Although, his courtefy to thow, 
He doffed, to Marmion bending low, 
His broidered cap and plume. 
For royal were his garb and mien, 
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His cloak, of crimfon velvet piled, 
Trimmed with the fur of martin wild ¢ 
His velt, of changeful fatin fheen, 
The dazzled eye begitiled ; 
His gorgeous collar hung adown, 
Bearing the badge of Scotland’s crowns 
The thiftle’brave, of old renown 3 
His trufty blade, Toledo right, 
Defcended from a baldric bright ; 
White were his bufkins, on the heel 
His fpurs inlaid of gold and fteel ; 
His bonnet, all of crimfon fair, 
Was buttoned with a ruby rare: 
And Marmion deemed he ne’er had feet 
A prince of fuch a noble mien. 


The Monarch’s form was middle fize ; 
For feat of ftrength, or exercife, 
Shaped in proportion fair ; 
And hazel was his eagle eye, 
And auburn of the darkelt dye, 
His fhort curled beard and hair: 
Light was his footftep in the dance, 
And firm his ftirrup in the lifts ; 
And, oh! he had that merry glance, 
That feldom lady’s heart refitts. 
Lightly from fair to fair he flew, 
And loved to plead, lament, and fue ;— 
Suit lightly won, and fhort-lived pain ! 
Fort monarchs feldom figh in vain.’ p. 251-254. 

The description of Lady Heron, the favourite of this amorous 
monarch, and the very lively and characteristic ballad she sings; 
afford so pleasing a proof of Mr Scott’s talents for lighter com- 
position, that we insert the whole of it, at the risk of =e 
this article to a length which our severer readers may think insuf= 
ferable. 

¢ Fair was her rounded arm, as o’er 
The ftrings hier fingers flew ; 
And as fhe touched; and tuned them all; 
Ever her bofom’s rife and fall 
Was plainer given to view ; 
For, all for heat, was laid afide 
Her wimple, and her hood untied! 
And firft the pitched her voicé to fing, 
Then glanced her dark eye on the King; 
And then around the filent ring } 
And laughed, and blufhed, and oft did fay 
Her pretty oath, by Yea; and Nay, 
She could not, would not, durft not play ! 
Ba Ad 
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At length, upon the harp, with glee, 
Mingled with arch fimplicity, 

A foft, yet lively, air the rung, 
While thus the wily lady fung. 


O, young Lochinvar is come out of the weft, 
Through all the wide Border his fteed was the beft ; 
And, fave his good broad-fword, he weapons had none, 
He rode all unarmed, and he rode all alone. 

So faithful in love, and fo dauntlefs in war, 

There never was knight like the young Lochinvar. 


He ftaid not for brake, and he Ropped not for ftone ; 
He {wam the Efe river where ford there was none ; 
But, ere he alighted at Netherby gate, 

The bride had confented, the gallant came late : 

For a laggard in love, and a daftard in war, 

Was to wed the fair Ellen of brave Lochinvar. 


So boldly he entered the Netherby Hall, 

Among bridefmen, and kinfmen, and brothers, and all; 

Then {poke the bride’s father, his hand on his fword, } 
(For the poor craven bridegroom faid never a word,) | 
** O come ye in peace here, or come ye in war, 

Or to dance at our bridal, young Lord Lochinvar?” 


| 


*t T long wooed your daughter, my fuit you denied ;— 
T.ove {wells like the Solway, but ebbs like its tide— 
And now am I come, with this loft love of mine, 

To lead but one meafure, drink one cop of wine. 
There are maidens in Scotland more lovely by far, 


That would gladly be bride to the young Lochinvar." 


The bride kiffed the goblet ; the knight took it up, 
He quaffed off the wine, and he threw down the cup. 
She looked down to blufh, and fhe looked up to figh, 
With a {mile on ber lips, and a tear in her eye. 

He took her foft hand, ere her mother could bar— 

«« Now tread we a meafure!’’ faid young Lochinvar. 


So ftately his form, and fo lovely her face, 

That never a hall fuch a galliard did grace ; 

While her mother did fret, and her father did fume, 

And the bridegroom ftood dangling his bonnet and plume ; 
And the bride-maidens whifpered, «* *T'were better by far 

To have matched our fair coufin with young Lochinvar, ” 
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One touch to her hand, and one word in her ear, 

When they reached the hall-door, and the charger ftood near ; 
So light to the croup the fair lady he fwung! 

So light to the faddle before her he fprung !— 

«¢ She is won! we are gone, over bank, bufh, and fcaur ; 


They'll have fleet fteeds that follow,’ quoth young a 
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There was mounting ’mong Gremes of the Netherby clan ; 
Forfters, Fenwicks, and Mufgraves, they rode and they rau: 
There was racing, and chafing, on Cannobie Lee, 

But the loft bride of Netherby ne’er did they fee. 

So daring in love, and fo dauntlefs in war, 

Have ye ¢’er heard of gallant like young Lochinvar ? 


The monarch o’er the fyren hung, 
And beat the meafure as fhe fung ; 
And, preffing clofer, and more near, 
He whifpered praifes in her ear. 

In loud applaufe the courtiers vied ; 
And ladies winked, and fpoke afide, 


The witching dame to Marmion threw 
A glance, where feemed to reign 
The pride that claims applaufes due, 
And of her royal conqueft, too, 
A real or a feigned difdain.’ p. 257—261. 


The description of the battle, and of the death of Marmion, 
in the Sixth Canto, are, in our opinion, by far the finest pas- 
sages in the poem. But before closing our extracts with a part 
of that admirable description, we must treat our readers with the 
followimg fine sketch of an ancient Scotish baron, Douglas Earl 
of Angus, in his old age. 


* His giant-form, like ruined tower, 


Though fallen its mufcles’ brawny vaunt, 
Huge-boned, and tall, and grim, and gaunt, 


Seemed o’er the gaudy fcene to lower : 


His locks and beard in filver grew ; 
His eye-brows kept their fable hue.’ p. 263, 264. 


O’er his huge form, and vifage pale, 
He wore a cap and fhirt of mail, 
And lean’d his large and wrinkled hand 
Upon the huge and fweeping brand, 
Which wont, of yore, in battle-fray, 
His foeman’s limbs to fhred away, 
As wood-knife lops the fapling {pray. 
He feemed as, from the tombs around 
Rifing at judgment-day, 
Some giant Douglas may be found 
In all his old array ; 
So pale his face, fo huge his limb, | 
So old his arms, his look fo grim.’ p. 333. 


We shall begin our extracts from the Flodden scenes, with 
the following moving picture of the passage of the English host 
through the deep vale of the Till, and of the fatal inactivity of 


the Scotish army, 
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¢ High fight it is, and haughty, while 
They dive into the deep defile ; 
Beneath the caverned cliff they fall, 
Beneath the caftle’s airy wall. 

By rock, by oak, by hawthorn tree, 
Troop after troop is difappearing ; 
Troop after troop their banners rearing, 

Upon the eaftern bank you fee. 

Still pouring down the rocky den, 

Where flws the fullen Till, 

And rifing from the dim-wood glen, 
Standards on ftandards, men on men, 

In flow fucceffion ftill, 

And bending o’er the Gothic arch, 
And prefling on, in ceafelefs march 
To gain th? oppofing hill. 


And why ftands Scotland idly now, 
Dark Flodden ! on thy airy brow, 
Sirce England gains the pafs the while, 
And ftruggles through the deep defile ? 
What checks the fiery foul of James ? 
Why fits that champion of the dames 

Inaétive on his fteed, 
And fees, between him and his land, 
Between him and T'weed’s fouthern ftrand, 

His hoft Lord Surrey lead ? 
What vails the vain knight-errant’s brand ?— 
O, Douglas, for thy leading wand ! 

Fierce Randolph, for thy fpeed ! 
O for one hour of Wallace wight, 
Or well-fkilled Bruce, to rule the fight, 
And cry— Saint Andrew and our right ! ” 
Another fight had feen that morn, 
From Fate’s dark book a leaf been torn, 

And Flodden had been Bannock bourne !— P- 345—7- 

The battle itself, as we have already intimated, is anit: as 
jt appeared to the two squires of Lord Marmion, who were left 
on an eminence in the rear, as the guard of Lady Clare: And 
certainly, of all the poetical battles which have been fought, 
from the days of Homer to those of Mr Southey, there is none, 
in our opinion, at all comparable, for interest and animation,—for 
breadth of drawing, and magnificence of effect,—with this of 
Mr Scott’s. The Scotish army set fire to its camp on the brow 
of the hill, and rushed down to the attack, under cover of the 
smoke of the confli igtation. 

5 eae and vaft, and rolling far, 

he cloud enveloped Scotland’s war, 
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As down the hill they broke ; 
Nor martial fhout, nor minftrel tone, 
Announced their march ; their tread alone, 
At times one warning trumpet blown, 
At times a ftifled hum, 
Told England, from his mountain-throne 
King James did rufhing come.— 
Scarce could they hear, or fee their foes, 
Until at weapon-point they clofe.— 
They clofe, in clouds of {moke and duft, 
With fword-fway, and with lance’s thrutt ; 
And fuch a yell was there, 
Of fudden and portentous birth, 
As if men fought upon the earth, 
And fiends in upper air. 
Long looked the anxious {quires ; their eye 
Could in the darknefs nought defcry. 


At length the frefhening weftern blaft 
Afide the fhroud of battle caft ; 
And, firft, the ridge of mingled {pears 
Above the brightening cloud appears ; 
And in the {moke the pennons flew, 
As in the ftorm the white fea-mew. 
Then marked they, dafhing broad and far, 
The broken billows of the war, 
And plumed crefts of chieftains brave, 
Floating like foam upon the wave ; 
But nought diftinét they fee : 
Wide raged the battle on the plain ; 
Spears fhook, and falchions flafhed amain ; 
Fell England’s arrow-flight like rain ; 
Crefts rofe, and ftooped, and rofe again, 
Wild and diforderly. 
Amid the fcene of tumult, high 
They faw Lord Marmion’s falcon fly : 
And ftainlefs Tunftall’s banner white, 
And Edmund Howard’s lion bright, 
Still bear them bravely in the fight ; 
Although againft them come, 
Of gallant Gordons many a one, 
And many a ftubborn Highlandman, 
And many a rugged Border clan, 
With Huntley, and with Home, 


Far on the left, unfeen the while, 

Stanley broke Lennox and Argyle ; 

‘Though there the weftern mountaineer 

Rufhed with bare bofom on the fpear, 
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And flung the feeble targe afide, | 
And with both hands the broad-fword plied : 
*T was vain.—Byt Fortune, on the right, | 
With fickle fmile, cheered Scotland’s fight. 
Then fell that {potlefs banner white, 
The Howard’s lion fell ; 
Yet ftill Lord Marmion’s falcon flew 
With w avering flight, while fiercer grew 
Around the battle yell. 
‘The Border flogan rent the fy: 
A. Home! a Gordon! was the cry ; 
ene were the clanging blows}; 
Advanced,—forced back,—now low, now high, 
The pevnon funk and rofe ; 
As bends the bark’s maift in the gale, 
When rent are rigging, fhrouds, and fail, 
It wavered mid the foes.’ p. 354—357 


The two squires now successively desert their fair charge to fly 


to the relief of their Lord; and Clara is left alone on the hil! « 
prey to terror and anxiety. 


¢ With that, ftraight op the hill there rode 

Two horfemen drenched with gore, 

And in their arms, a helplefs load, 
A wounded knight they bore. 

His hand ftill firained the broken brand ; 

His arms were fmeared with blood, and fand, 

Dragged from among the horfes’ feet, 

With dinted fhield, and helmet beat, 

The falcon-creft and plumage gone, 


Young Blount his armour did unlace, 
And, gazing on his ghaflly face, 
Said—* By Saint George, he’s gone | 
That {pear-wound has our mafter {ped ; 
And fee the deep cut on his head l 
~ Good-night to Marmion, * | 
« Unnurtured Blount ! thy heupling ceafe + | 
He opes his eyes, ’? faid Euttace ; “* peace! ~~ 


When, doffed his cafque, he felt free air, 

Around gan Marmion wildly ftare :— 

“ Where’s Harry Blount?’ Fitz-Enftace where / 
Linger ye here, ye hearts of hare ! 

Redvem my pennon,—charge again ! 

Cry—* Marmion to the refcue ! ’—Vain ! 

Laft of my race, on battle-plain 

‘That fhout hall ne’er be beard again !— 

Yet my lait thought is England's :—fly, 
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To Dacre bear my fignet-ring ; 
Tell him his fquadrons up to bring. —~ 
Fitz-Euftace, to Lord Surrey hie : 
Tunftall lies dead upon the field ; 
His life-blood ftains the fpotlefs thield : 
Edmund is down ;—my hie is reft ;— 
The Admiral alone is left. 
Let Stanley charge with {pur of fire,— 
With Chefter charge, and Lancahhire, 
Full upon Scotland’s central hoft, 
Or victory and England’s loft, 
Mutt I bid twice ?—hence, varlets! fly ! 
Leave Marmion here alone—to die. ”— 
They parted, and alone he lay ; 
Clare drew her from the fight away, 
Till pain wrung forth a lowly moan, 
And half he murmured,—* Is there none, 
Of all my halls have nurft, 
Page, {quire, or groom, one cup to bring 
Of bleffed water from the fpring, 
To flake my dying thirft! ”— 
O, woman ! in our hours of eafe, 
Uncertaiv, coy, and hard to pleafe, 
And variable as the fhade 
By the light quivering afpen made ; 
When pain and anguith wring the brow, 
A miniftering angel thou !— 
Scarce were the piteous accents faid, 
When, with the Baron’s cafque, the maid 
To the nigh freamlet ran: 
Forgot were hatred, wrongs, and fears 
The plaintive yoice alone the hears, 
Sees but the dying man, 
She ftooped her by the runnel’s fide, 
But in abhorrence backward drew, 
For, oozing from the mountain’s fide, 
Where raged the war, a dark red tide 
Was curdling in the itreamlet blue. 
Where fhall fhe turn !—behold her mark 
A little fountain-cell, 
Where water, clear as diamond-{park, 
In a ftone bafon fell, 
Above, fome half-worn letters fay, 
“« Drink. weary. pilgrim. drink. and. pray. 
for. the. kind. foul. of. Sybil. Grey. 
Who. built, this. crofs. and. well.” 


She filled the helm, and back fhe hied,’ &e. p. 359=0363.- 
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¢ « Ys it the hand of Clare, ’’, he faid, 
« Or injured Conftance, bathes my head ?” 
Then, as remembrance rofe,— 
«¢ Speak not to me of thrift or prayer ! 
I mutt redrefs her woes. 
Short fpace, few words, are mine to {pare ; 
Forgive and liften, gentle Clare ! ”’— 
s Alas!’ the faid, “ the while,— 
O think of your immortal weal ! 
In vain for Conftance is your zeal ; 
She died at Holy Ifle. ”— 
Lord Marmion ftarted from the ground, 
As light as if he felt no wound ; 
Though in the aétion burft the tide, 
In torrents, from his wounded fide. 
« Then it was truth ! ’—he faid—* I knew 
That the dark prefage muft be true. — 
I would the Fiend, to whom belongs 
The vengeance due to all her wrongs, 
Would {pare me but a day ! 
For watting fire, and dying groan, 
And priefts flain on the altar ftone, 
Might bribe him for delay. 
It may not be !—this dizzy trance— 
Curfe on yon bafe marauder’s lance, 
And doubly curfed my failing brand ! 
A finful heart makes feeble hand.””"— p. 364, 365. 
Clara and a charitable priest now try in vain to soothe his last 
remorseful agohies: he hears a lady’s voice singing reproachful 
stanzas in his ear, and is deaf to the consolations or hopes of re- 
ligion. All at once 
¢ The war, that for a {pace did fail, 
Now trebly thundering {welled the gale, 
And—Sranvey ! was the cry ;— 
A light on Marmion’s vifage {pread, 
And fired his glazing eye : 
With dying hand, above his head 
He fhook the fragment of his blade, 
And fhouted *. Victory !— 
«* Charge, Chefter, charge! On, Stanley, on!”,... 
Were the laft words of Marmion.’ p. 366. 
The lady is now hurried away by the priest; and the close of 
the day is thus described, with undiminished vigour and spirit. 
¢ But ae they left the dark’ning heath, 
More defperate grew the ftrife of death. 
The Englifh thafts in vollies hailed, 
In headlong charge their horfe affailed ; 
Front, 
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Front, flank, and rear, the fquadrons {weep, 
To break the Scottith circle deep, 

That fought asound their king. 

But yet, though thick the fhafts as fnow, 
Though charging knights like whirlwinds go, 
Though bill-men deal the ghaftly blow, 

Unbroken was the ring ; 

The ftubborn f{pear-men {till made good 
Their dark impenetrable wood, 
Each ftepping where his comrade ftood, 

The inftant that he fell. 

No thought was there of daftard flight ;— 
Linked in the ferried phalanx tight, 
Groom fought like noble, fquire like knight, 

As fearlefsly and well, 

Till utter darknefs clofed her wing 

O’er their thin hoft and wounded king. 
Then fkilful Surrey’s fage commands 
Led back from ftrife his fhatter’d bands ; 

And from the charge they drew, 

As mountain-waves, from wafted lands, 

Sweep back to ocean blue. 

Then did their lofs his foemen know ; 

Their king, their lords, their mightieft low, 
They melted from the field; as {fnow, 

When ftreams are fwoln, and fouth winds blow, 

Diffolves in filent dew. 

‘Tweed’s echoes heard the ceafelefs plath, 

While many a broken band, 

Difordered, through her currents dafh, 
To gain the Scottifh land ; 
To town and tower, to down and dale, 
To tell red Flodden’s difmal tale, 
And raife the univerfal wail.’ p. 368—370. 

The powerful poetry of these passages can receive no illustra- 
tion from any praises or observations of ours. It is superior, in 
our apprehension, to all that this author has hitherto produced; 
and, with a few faults of diction, equal to any thing that has 
ever been written upon similar subjects. ‘Though we have ex- 
tended our extracts to a very unusual length, in order to do jus- 
tice to these fine conceptions, we have been obliged to leave out 
a great deal, which serves in the origifal to give beauty and ef- 
fect to what we have actually cited. From the moment the au- 
thor gets in sight of Flodden Field, indeed, to the end of the 
poem, there is no tame writing, and no intervention of ordinary 
passages. He does not once flag or grow tedious ; and neither 
Stops to describe dresses and ceremonies, nor to commemorate 
the 
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the harsh names of feudal barons from the Border. There is a 
flight of five or six hundred lines, in short, in which he never 
stoops his wing, nor wavers in his course; but carries the reader 
forward with a more rapid, sustained, and lofty movement, than 
any Epic bard that we can at present remember. 

From the contemplation of such distinguished excellence, it is 
painful to be obliged to turn to the defects and deformities which 
occur in the same composition. But this, though a less pleasing, 
is a still more indispensable part of our duty ; and one, from the 
resolute discharge of which, much more beneficial consequences 
may be expected. In the work which contains the fine passages 
we have just quoted, and many of nearly equal beauty, there is 
such a proportion of tedious, hasty, and injudicious composition, 
as makes it questionable with us, whether it is entitled to go 
down to posterity as a work of classical merit, or whether the 
author will retain, with another generation, that high reputation 
which his genius certainly might make coeval with the language. 
‘These are the authors, after all, whose faults it is of most con- 
sequence to point out; and criticism performs her best and bold- 
est ofhce,—not when she tramples down the weed, or tears up the 
bramble,—but when she strips the strangling ivy from the oak, or 
cuts out the canker from the rose. The faults of the fable we 
have already noticed at sufficient length. Those of the execution 
we shall now endeavour to enumerate with greater brevity. 

And, im the first place, we must beg leave to protest, in the 
name of a very numerous class of readers, against the insufferable 
number, and length, and minuteness of those descriptions of an- 
tient dresses and manners, and buildings; and ceremonies, and 
local superstitions; with which the whole poem is overrun,—which 
render so many notes necessary, and are, after all, but imperfect- 
ly understood by those to whom chivalrous antiquity has not hi- 
therto been an object of peculiar attention. We object to these, 
and to all such details, because they are, for the most part, without 
dignity or interest in themselves ; because, in a modern author, 
they are evidently unnatural ; and because they must always be 
strange, and, in a good degree, obscure and unintelligible to or- 
dinary readers. 

When a great personage is to be introduced, it is right, per- 
haps, to give the reader some notion of his external appearance ; 
and when a memorable event is to be narrated, it is natural to 
help the imagination by some picturesque representation of the 
scenes with which it is connected. Yet, even upon such occa- 
sions, it can seldom be adviseable to present the reader with a 
full inventory of the hero’s dress, from his shoebuckle to the 
plume in his cap, or to enumerate all the drawbridges, portcul- 
lisses, 
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lisses, and diamond cut stones in the castle. Mr Scott, however, 
not only draws out almost all his pictures in these full dimen- 
sions, but frequently introduces those pieces of Flemish or Chi- 
nese painting to represent persons who are of no consequence, 
or places and events which are of no importance to the story. 
It would be endless to go through the poem for examples of this 
excess of minute description ; we shall merely glance at the First 
Canto as a specimen. We pass the long description of Lord 
Marmion himself, with his mail of Milan steel; the blue rib- 
bons on his horse’s. mane; and his blue velvet housings. We 
pass also the two gallant squires who ride behind him. But our 
patience is really exhausted, when we are forced to attend to the 
black stockings and blue jerkins of the inferior persons in the 
train, and to the whole process of turning out the guard with 
advanced arms on entering the castle. 
« Four men-at-arms came at their backs, 

With halberd, bill, and battle-axe : 

They bore Lord Marmion’s lantve fo ftrong, 

And led his fumpter mules along, 

And ambling palfrey, when at need 

Him lifted eafe his battle-fteed. 

The laft, and truftieft of the four, 

On high his forky pennon bore ; 

Like favallow’s tail, in fhape and hue, 

Flutter’d the ftreamer glofly blue, 

Where, blazoned fable, as before, 

The towering falcon feemed to foar. 

Laft, twenty yeomen, two and two, 

In hofen black, and jerkins blue, 

With falcons broider’d on each breaft, 

Attended on their lord’s behett. 


*Tis meet that I fhould tell you now, 
How fairly armed, and ordered how, 

The foldiers of the guard, 

With mufquet, pike, and morion, 
To welcome noble Marmion, 

Stood in the Caftle-yard ; 
Minftrels and trumpeters were there, 
The gunner held his dinflock yare, 

For welcome-fhot prepared— 


The guards their morrice pikes advanced, 
The trumpets flourifhed brave, 

The cannon from the ramparts glanced, 
And thundering welcome gave. 


Two purfuivants, whom tabards deck, 
With filver fcutcheon round their neck, 
Steod 
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Stood on the fteps of ftone, 
By which you reach the Donjon gate, 
And there, with herald pomp and ftate, 
They hailed Lord Marmion. 
And he, their courtefy to requite, 
Gave them a chain of twelve marks weight, 
All as he lighted down.’ ~ p. 29—32. 
Sir Hugh the Heron then orders supper— 
* Now broach ye a pipe of Malvoifie, 
Bring patties of the doe. ’ 
—And after the repast is concluded, they have some mulled 
wine, and drink good night very ceremoniously. 
¢ Lord Marmion drank a fair good reft, 
The Captain pledged his noble guett, 
The cup went round among the reft. ” 

In the morning, again, we are informed that they had prayers, 
and that knight and squire 
* broke their faft 

On rich fubftantial repaft. ’ 
* Then came the ftirrup-cup in courfe,’ &c. &c. 

And thus a whole Canto is filled up with the account of a visit 
and a supper, which lead to no consequences whatever, and are 
not attended with any circumstances which must not have occur- 
red at every visit and supper among persons of the same rank at 
that period. Now, we are really at a loss to know, why the 
mere circumstance of a moderate antiquity should be supposed so 
far to ennoble those details, as to entitle them to a place in poe+ 
try, which certainly never could be claimed for a description of 
more modern adventures. Nobody, we believe, would be bold 
enough to introduce into a serious poem a description of the 
hussar boots and gold epaulets of a commander in chief, and 
much less to particularize the liveries and canes of his servants, 
or the order and array of a grand dinner, = even to the ca- 
binet ministers. Yet these things are, in their own nature, fully 
as picturesque, and as interesting, as the ribbons at the mane of 
Lord Marmion’s horse, or his supper and breakfast at the castle 
of Norham. Weare glad, indeed, to find these little details in o/d 
books, whether in prose or verse, because they are there authentic 
and valuable documents of the usages and modes of life of our 
ancestors ; and we are thankful when we light upon this sort of in- 
formation in an antient romance, which commonly contains matter 
much more tedious. Even there, however, we smile at the sims 
plicity which could mistake such naked enumerations for poetical 
description’; and reckon them as nearly on a levél,-in point of 
taste, with the theological disputations that are sometimes introduc 
ed in the same meritorious compositions. In a modern romance, 

however, 
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however, these details being no longer authentic, are of no va- 
lue in point of information; and as the author has no claim to 
indulgence on the ground of simplicity, the smile which his pre- 
decessors excited is in some danger of being turned into a yawn. 
If he wishes sincerely to follow their example, he should describe 
the manners of his own time, and not of theirs. They paint- 
ed from observation, and not from study; and the familiarity 
and naiveté of their delineations, transcribed with a slovenly and. 
hasty hand from what they saw daily before them, is as remote as 
possible from the elaborate pictures extracted by a modern imitator 
from black-letter books, and coloured, not from the life, but from 
learned theories, or at best from mouldy monkish illuminations, 
and mutilated fragments of painted glass. 

But the times of chivalry, it may be said, were more pictur- 
esque than the present times. ‘They are better adapted to poe- 
try; and every thing that is associated with them has a certain 
hold on the imagination, and partakes of the interest of the pe- 
riod. We do not mean utterly to deny this; nor can we stop, 
at present, to assign exact limits to our assent: but this we will 
venture to observe, in general, that if it be true that the interest 
which we take in the contemplation of the chivalrous era, arises 
from the dangers and virtues by which it was distinguished,— 
from the constant hazards in which its warriors passed their days, 
and the mild and generous valour with which they met those ha- 
zards,—joined to the singular contrast which it presented between 
the ceremonious polish and gallantry of the nobles, and the bru- 
tish ignorance of the body of the people :—if these are, as we 
conceive they are, the sources of the charm which still operates 
in behalf of the days of knightly adventure, then it should fol- 
low, that nothing should interest us, by association with that 
age, but what serves naturally to bring before us those hazards 
and that valour, and gallantry, and aristocratical superiority. Any 
description, or any imitation of the exploits in which those qua- 
lities were signalized, will do this most effectually. Battles,— 
tournaments,—penances,—deliverance of damsels,—instalments 
of knights, &c.—and, intermixed with these, we must admit 
some description of arms, armorial bearings, castles, battlements, 
and chapels: but the least and lowest of the whole certainly is 
the description of servants’ liveries, and of the peaceful operati- 
ons of eating, drinking, and ordinary salutation. These have no 
sensible connexion with the qualities or peculiarities which have 
conferred certain poetical privileges on the manners of chivalry. 
They do not enter either necessarily or naturally into our concep- 
tion of what is interesting in those manners; and, though pro- 
teeted, by their strangeness, from the ridicule which would infal- 
libly 
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libly attach to their modern equivalents, are substantially as un- 
poetic, and as little entitled to indulgence from impartial cri- 
ticism. 

We would extend this censure to a larger proportion of the 
work before us than we now choose to mention—certainly to all the 
stupid monkish legends about St Hilda and St Cuthbert—to the 
ludicrous description.of Lord Gifford’s habiliments of divination 
—-and to all the various scraps and fragments of antiquarian his- 
tory and baronial biography, which are scattered profusely through 
the whole narrative. These we conceive to be put in purely for 
the sake of displaying the erudition of the author; and poetry, 
which has no other recommendation, but that the substance of it 
has been gleaned from rare or obscure books, has, in our estima- 
tion, the least of all possible recommendations. Mr Scott’s great 
talents, and the novelty of the style in which his romances are 
written, have made even these defects acceptable to a consider- 
able part of his readers. His genius, seconded by the omnipo- 
tence of fashion, has brought chivalry again into temporary fa- 
vour; but he ought to know, that this is a taste too evidently 
unnatural to be long prevalent in the modern world. . Fine ladies 
and gentlemen now talk, indeed, of donjons, keeps, tabards, scut- 
cheons, tressures, caps of maintenance, portcullisses, wimples, 
and we know not.what besides ; just as they did, in the days of 
Dr Darwin’s popularity, of gnomes, sylphs, oxygen, gossamer, 
polygynia, and polyandria. ‘That fashion, however, passed ra- 
pidly away; and if it be now evident to all the world, that Dr 
Darwin obstructed the extension of his fame, and hastened the 
extinction of his brilliant reputation, by the pedantry and osten- 
tatious learning of his poems, Mr Scott should take care that a 
different sort of pedantry does not produce the same effects. 
The world will never be long pleased with what it does not rea- 
dily understand ; and the poetry which is destined for immorta- 
lity, should treat only of feelings and events which can be con- 
ceived and entered into by readers of all descriptions. 

What we have now mentioned, is the cardinal fault of the 
work before us ; but it has other faults, of too great magnitude 
to be passed altogether without notice. There is a debasing low- 
ness and vulgarity in some passages, which we think must be of- 
fensive to every reader of delicacy, and which are not, for the most 
part, redeemed by any vigour or picturesque effect. ‘The venison 
pasties, we think, are of this description ; and this commemora- 
tion of Sir tiugh Heron’s troopers, who 

« Have drunk the monks of St Bothan’s ale, 
And driven the beeves of Lauderdale ; 
Harried the wives of Greenlaw’s goods, 
And given them light to fet their hoods.” p. 41. 
The 
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The long account of Friar John, though not without merit, of- 
fends in the same sort ; nor cai we easily conceive, how any one 
could venture, in a os poem, to speak of 
* the wind that blows, 
And warms itfelf againfl his nofe.’ 
The speeches of squire Blount, ‘too, are a great deal too unpfS- 
lished for a noble youth aspiring to knighthood. On two occa- 
sions, to specify no more, he addresses his brother squire in these 
cacophonous lines— ‘ 
* St Anton’ fire thee! wilt thou ftand 
All day with bonnet in thy hand?’ 
And, * Stint in thy prate,’ quoth Blount, * thou’dst best, 
And liften to our hord’s beheft. ’ 
Neither can we be brought to admire the simple dignity of Sic 
Hugh the Heron, who thus encourageth his nephew, 
—nmmencmecencst By iy fap, 
Well haft thou fpoke—fay forth thy fay. ” 

There are other passages in which the flatness and tediousness 
of the narrative is relieved by no sort of beauty, nor elegance of 
diction, and which form an extraordinary contrast with the more 
animated and finished portions of the poem. We shall not af- 
flict our readers with more than one specimen of this falling off. 
We select it from the Abbess’s explanation to De Wilton. 

¢ De Wilton and Lord Marmion wooed 
Clara de Clare, of Glofter’s blood ; 
(Idle it were of Whitby’s dame, 
To fay of that fame blood I came ;) 
And once, when jealous rage was high, 
Lord Marmion faid defpiteoufly, 
Wilton was traitor in his heart, 
And had made league with Martin Swart, 
When he came here on Simnel’s part ; 
And only cowardice did reftrain 
His rebel aid on Stokefield’s plain, — 
And down he threw his glove :—the thing 
Was tried, as wont, before the king ; 
Where frankly did De Wilton own, 
That Swart in Guelders he had known; 
And that between them then there went 
Some fcroll of courteous compliment. ' 
For this he to his caftle fent ; 
But when his meffenger returned, 
Judge how De Wilton’s fury burned ! 

or in his packet there were laid 

Letters that claimed difloyal aid, 
And proved King Henry’s caufe betrayed,” p. 272—274. 

In some other places, Mr Scott’s love of variety has betrayed 
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him into strange imitations. This is evidently formed on the 
school of Sternhold and Hopkins. 
* Of all the palaces fo fair, 
Built for the royal dwelling, 
In Scotland, far beyond compare, 
Linlithgow is excelling. ’ 
The following is a sort of mongrel between the same school, and 
the later one of Mr Wordsworth. 
* And Bithop Gawain, as he refe, 
Said—Wilton, grieve not for thy woes, 
Difgvace and trouble ; 
For He, who honour beft beftows, 
May give thee double. ” 

There are many other blemishes, both of taste and of diction, 
which we had marked for reprehension, but now think it unne- 
cessary to specify; and which, with some of those we have men- 
tioned, we are wiling to ascribe to the haste in which much of 
the poem seems evidently to have been composed. Mr Scott 
knows too well what is due to the public, to make any boast, of 
the rapidity with which his works are written; but the dates and 
the extent of his successive publications show sufficiently how short 
atime could be devoted to each; and explain, though they.do 
not apologize for, the many imperfections with which they have 
been suffered to appear. He who writes for immortality should 
not be sparing of time; and if it be true, that in every thing 
which has a principle of life, the period of gestation and growth 
bears some proportion to that of the whole future existence, the 
author now before us should tremble when he looks back on the 
miracles of his own facility. 

We have dwelt longer on the beauties and defects of this poem, 
than we are afraid will be agreeable either to the partial or the 
indifferent; not only because we look upon it as a misapplication, 
in some degree, of very extraordinary talents, but because we 
cannot help considering it as the foundation of a new school, 
which may hereafter occasion no little annoyance both to us and 
to the public.. Mr Scott has hitherto filled the whole stage him- 
self; and the very splendour of his success has probably operat- 
ed, as yet, rather to deter, than to encourage, the herd of 
rivals and imitators: but if, by the help of the good parts of 
his*poem, he succeeds in suborning the verdict of the public in 
favour of the bad parts also, and establishes an indiscriminate 
taste for chivalrous legends and romances in irregular rhime, he 
may depend upon having as many copyists as Mrs Radcliffe or 
Schiller, and upon becoming the founder of a new schism in the ca- 
tholic poetical church, for which, in spite of all our exertions, 
there will probably be no cure, but in the extravagance of the last 
and lowest of its followers. _It is for this reason that we conceive 
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it to be our duty to make one strong effort to bring back the great 
apostle of the heresy to the wholesome creed of his instfuctorss 
and to stop the insurrection before it becomes desperate and sense- 
less, by persuading the leader to return to his duty and allegiance. 
We admire Mr Scott’s genius as much as any of those who may 
be misled by its perversion ; and, like the curate and the barber 
in Don Quixote, lament the day when a gentleman of such en- 
dowments was corrupted by the wicked tales of knight-errantry 
and enchantment. 

We have left ourselves no rooim to say any thing of the episto- 
lary effusions which are prefixed to each of the Cantos. ‘They 
certainly are not among the happiest productions of Mr Scott’s 
muse. ‘They want interest in the subjects, and finish in the exe- 
cution. There is too much of them about the personal and pri- 
vate feelings and affairs of the author; and too much of the re- 
mainder about the most trite common places of politics and poet- 
ry. There is a good deal of spirit, however, and a good deal of 
nature intermingled. ‘There is a fine description of St Mary’s 
loch, in that prefixed to the second canto; and_a very pleasing re- 
presentation of the author’s early tastes and prejudices, in that 
prefixed to the third. The last, which is about Christmas, is the 
worst ; though the first, containing a threnody on Nelson, Pitt 
and Fox, exhibits a more remarkable failure. We are unwilling 
to quarrel with a poet on the score of politics; but the manner 
in which he has eed to praise the last of these great men, is 
more likely, we conceive, to give offence to his admirers, than 
the most direct censure. ‘The only deed for which he is praised, 
is for having broken off the negotiation for peace; and for this 
act of firmness, it is added, Heaven rewarded him with a share 
in the honoured grave of Pitt! It is then said, that his errors 
should be forgotten, and that he died a Briton—a pretty plain in- 
sinuation, that, in the author’s opinion, he did not live one; and 
just such an encomium as he himself pronounces over the gravé 
of his villain hero Marmion. There was no need, surely, to pay. 
compliments to ministers or princesses, either in the introductiort 
or in the body of a romance of the 16th century. Yet we have 
a laboured lamentation over the Duke of Brunswick, in one of 
the epistles ; and, in the heart’of the poern, a triumphant allu- 
sion to the siege of Copenhagen—the last exploit, certaitly, of 
British valour, on which we should have expected a chivalrous 

oet to found his patriotic gratulations. We have no business, 
Contain on this occasion, with the political creed of the author 5 
and we notice these allusions to objects of temporary intetest, 
chiefly as instances of bad taste, and additional proofs that the 
author does not always recollect, that a poet should address him- 
aelf to more than one. generation. 
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Art. Il. Asiatic Researches; or Transactions of the Society institute 
in Bengal for inquiring into the History and Antiquities, the Arts, 
Sciences and Literature of Asia. Vol. VII. ‘Calcutta. 


MoNGsT the contributors to this volume, the public will see 
with pleasure the names of Mr Colebrooke and of Captain 
Wilford. ‘The former has now supplied the most important de- 
sideratum in Indian literature, by inviting us to form a correct 
idea of the nature and contents of the Vedas, the subject of so 
much speculation, and the object of so much curiosity. ‘The de- 
sign of .Captain Wilford is to prove, that Great Britain and Tre- 
land are the sacred isles of the Hindus, * of which Sweta dwipa, 
or the white island, is the principal, and the most famous ; in fact 
the holy land of the Hindus.’—* There,’ says he, ‘ the fundamental _ 
and mysterious transactions of the history of their religion, in its 
rise and progress took place.” The treatise which is to contain 
the proofs of so remarkable a fact, is postponed to another vo- 
lume. We by no means wish to prejudge it : like all this gentle- 
man’s productions, it will certainly prove learned and ingenious ; 
and however much it may fail im establishing so wonderful a propo- 
sition, we are convinced it will abound in collateral information, in 
classical allusions, and in verbal analogies. "We have only to 
hope, that the latter do not enter for a considerable share in the 
proofs, that Albion is the white island of the Pauranica geo- 
graphers. 

In our observations on the last volume of these Transactions, 
we ventured to animadvert on the apparent want of selection, and 
the too indiscriminate admission of papers which appeared no- 
ways calculated to add to the reputation deservedly enjoyed by 
the Oriental Society. We remark with pleasure, that in this vo- 
lume there is no room for such objection. 


Observations respecting the Remarkable Effects of Sol-Lunar influence, 
in the Fevers of India: with the Scheme of an Astronomical Ephe- 
meris, for the purposes of Medicine and Meteorology. By Francis 
Balfour, Esq. M. D. 


In the course of a long and extensive practice in Bengal, Dr 
Balfour was struck with the remarkable coincidence between the 
paroxysms and remissions of the fever endemic in that country,’ 

‘and certain positions of the heavenly bodies. His observations, 
confirmed by testimonies from all parts of India, were published 
under the somewhat affected title of a treatise on sol-lunar in- 
fluence.’ The theory of this respectable physician, founded on 
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the observations alluded to, is comprised in the following pro- 
sitions. 

‘1. ‘That the paroxysms of fevers discover a tendency to appear 
and disappear in coincidence with those positions of the sun and 
moon that regulate the rising and falling of the tides; showing 
themselves more frequently during the spring tides, becoming 
more violent as these advance, and subsiding during the neaps. 

‘ 2. That there is, however, a certain state of the human consti-+ 
tution, denominated the paroxysmal disposition, required to con- 
cur with the exacerbation of sol-lunar power in exciting and re- 
iterating paroxysms, in such a manner as to form fevers. 

* 3. ‘That in the course of the disease, there takes place in the 
constitution a certain state, denominated the critical disposition, 
which, tending gradually to maturity, at length concurs with cer- 
tain remissions of sol-lunar power to produce a crisis; by which 
salutary change, the tendency to paroxysm is diminished or re- 
moved, so as to bring fever to an end after certain intervals of 
time.’ 

The periodical increase of this inflaence, which swells the equi- 
noctial tides, produces, according to Dr Balfour, a proportionate 
exacerbation of febrile paroxysms. Of this fact, he sees a con- 
firmation in a table published in Dr Currie’s Medical Reports, 
wherein the number of patients labouring under typhus fevers, 
admitted into the Liverpool Dispensary in spring and autumn, ine 
wariably exceeds the number of those patients admitted during 
the solstitial months. 


On the Origin of the Hindu Religion. By J. D. Patterson, Esq. 


Tue mythology of antient nations comprises the scanty, but 
solitary monuments of the opinions of primeval ages. In subse- 
quent times, though still antient with respect to us, it had been 
already attempted to combine them into a philosophic system, 
and to trace the wild and pleasing fictions sung by poets, or cele- 
brated by priests, to profound views of the operations of nature 
and the mechanism of the universe. Similar attempts have been 
renewed to the present day, and their frequent recurrence is 2 

roof that no solution completely satisfactory has hitherto ap- 
peared. ‘The first question that naturally presents itself is, to 
what source are we to refer the legendary tales of antiquity? Are 
the inhabitants of Olympus to be traced to personifications of all 
the parts of nature? Must we consider them as deriving their 
existence from the. phenomena observed in the heavenly bodies, 
and their loves, their wars, and their offspring, as simply the 
poetical enunciation of astronomical facts? Should we combine 
the operations of man with the revalution of seasons, and —_ 
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der mythology, in its origin, as a poetical calendar, in which the 
initiated husbandman belield the mystic delineation of his agricul- 
tural labours? Or, onthe other hand, must we have recourse to 
history to solve the problem, and view, in the fables of the poet, 
the indistinct and disfigured traces of long forgotten events; when 
the father of gods and men must be content to wield the sceptre of 
Crete, and to have his omnipotence circumscribed by the shores 
of that island? Or shall we suppose that mutilated fragments of 
the holy sanctuary furnished the substratum of the heathen tem- 
ple, and, in the deeds ascribed to pagan deitinion, search for ob- 
scure vestiges of the lives of the patriarchs? When it is consi- 
dered that edch of these hypotheses is countenanced, by the ap- 
parently happy explications it has enabjed its supporters to furnish 
of particular facts, whilst all have failed in extending them fur- 
ther, it may be allowed to doubt whether’ the whole of what we 
term antient mythology be referable to any one source. It may 
perhaps be suspected, that much of what was antient was lost, 
and much, comparatively modern, was added ; in short, that the 
original unity of the system was destroyed before the age of those 
writers from whom alone we can derive our ideas cqncerning it. 
The theogony of Hesiod, the most antient, seems also the most 
complete epitome of the religious opinions of the Greeks. But 
unless we reject the testimony of Herodgtus, we must suppose that 
the gods of Egypt and Libya figure in it along with the divinities 
of the first inhabitants; an union which could not fail to disfi- 
gure the original plan, if it ever possessed the symmetry of a phi- 
losophical system. 

A more interesting method of contemplating mythology is, by 
rendering it subservient to the views of the historian, and restor- 
ing, by its means, a few of the time-worn links in the concatena- 
tion of hymay events. In applying it to this purpose, we emerge 
from the obscurity and doubt which enveloped the first discus- 
sion. Iswara and Baghesa are two names for an Indian divinity, 
whose emblem is the phallus, whose rites consist in its worship : 
wrapped in a tiger’s skin, and mounted on a sacred bull, the per- 
sonification of Justice, he is followed by a mixed crowd of male 
and female votaries, whose wild dances and frantic revels accom- 
pany his steps, or announce his presence. ‘The meaning of this 
symbol may be uncertain, and furnish abundant room for ingeni- 
ous discussion; but no candid inquirer can doubt, that the Egyp- 
tians and Greeks worshipped the same divinity under the appella- 
tions of Osiris and of Bacchus. The complete identity of em- 
blems and rites excludes all scepticism on this point. Now, it 
will not be contended, that the facts or allegories celebrated by 
those apparently arbitrary attributes, rites and emblems, have a 
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natural application so manifest, that distant nations might each 
have invented the same rituals’ It follows, that they have been 
borrowed ; and the fact of an antient connexion between India 
and Egypt results as an incontestable deduction from the investi+ 
gation. 

We will content ourselves with one more example of the histo- 
rical data derived from antient mythology. We have already al- 
luded ‘to the worship of Bacchus, introduced into Greece by Cad- 
mus, as one instance of an Indian or Egyptian fiction transplant- 
ed into Europe. But it is indisputable, that the principal fea- 
tures of the Grecian mythology were not imported from Egypt, 
and that there are no traces of their ever having prevailed in that 
country. Osiris was the chief deity in Egypt; but Bacchus 
plays a very subordinate part in the Grecian mythology ; yet the 
Greek writers are unanimous in regarding them as the same di- 
vinity. The great analogy between the antient languages of In- 
dia and of Greece has been often and justly remarked ; the scan- 
ty remains of the antient Egyptian indicate no such affinity, and 
seem, indeed, more referable to the Hebraic or Arabian source. It 
may reasonably be inferred, then, that another, and possibly a more 
antient communication subsisted between the eastern and western 
world, than that which was carried on through Egypt; and this de- 
duction derives considerable probability from the following fact. 

Two great sects include almost the whole of the inhabitants of 
India. ‘The first, and probably the most antient, are votaries of 
Iswara or Osiris ; and their system appears conformable to that 
which prevailed in antient Egypt. The second sect, which we 
regard as the most modern, comprises the votaries of Visnu or 
Jupiter. We are aware that some writers of the highest authority 
do not ascribe a remote antiquity to either of these sects. Their 
opinions are certainly entitled to much weight; but we think 
there are strong reasons to believe, that both were considered as 
antient in the age of Alexander of Macedon, although the argu- 
ments cannot with propriety be introduced here. Now, the Pur- 
anas are written by sectaries of different persuasions ; but it is in 
those composed by Vaisnavas, or votaries of Visnu, that we may 
trace an affinity with the mythology of the Greeks. It were su- 
perfluous to suggest the light which this observation reflects on 
the original seats of the Pelasgi, to whom Greece probably ow- 
ed all the inventions, for which she is not indebted to° Egyptian 
or Phcenician colonies. 

‘The investigations we have here recommended seem, therefore, 
capable of affording important elucidations of remote antiquity. 
But great caution 18 requisite in conducting the research. The 
eighteen Puranas are voluminous compositions, probably com- 
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posed at periods widely separated, and abounding in interpola- 
tions : the Mahabharat and Ramayana comprise traditions held 
in equal esteem. It may, probably, be affirmed that no Euro- 
pean has hitherto perused one half of these works; and yet we 
hear daily of what the Puranas contain, and even of what they do 
not contain. For instance, that they make no mention of the 
excavations at Elephanta, nor of those of Ellor. To the forma- 
tion of a general system, which should attempt to conciliate the 
wythologies of antiquity, we consider a general and intimate ac- 
quaintance with these compositions as an indispensable requisite. 
They are extremely desultory, treat of a vast variety of subjects, 
and detail an infinite number of mythological fictions, many of 
which are enlivened with all the charms of poetry. In entering 
upon this career, it will soon be found, that no attention what- 
ever must be paid to similarity of name, or what is usually called 
etymology. ‘The names of the Indian divinities are all epithets, 
and many of them possess several hundreds, which may be varied 
ad infinitum, by substituting, for each, synonymous words, which 
the copious Sanscrit abundantly supplies. Neither should too 
much stress be laid on an analogy suggested by a particular fable, 
where such numbers exist. A correct and comprehensive plan 
of the whole edifice, with the proportions and connexions of its 
several parts, is the great desideratum. ‘This will be but ill re- 
placed by elaborate descriptions of the ornaments which decorate 
its pillars. Without being dogmatical, we venture to state our 
belief, that the Indian mythology still exists entire, though some- 
what obscured by modern additions: those of Greece, Italy, E- 
gypt and Syria, are found only in dispersed and mutilated frag- 
ments. But, wheneyer this investigation shall be completed in 
the manner we have suggested, those antique ruins will probably 
again appear connected, and each reassume the place it actually 
occupied in the original system. The historian may then indi- 
cate, with some approximation to confidence, the affiliation and 
intercourse of great but distant empires : and the philosopher may 
suggest that view of the universe which conducted them to 
those personifications, attributes, rites and emblems, which to us 
appear arbitrary, irrational or indelicate. It is time we should 
advert to the treatise, the title of which gave occasion to this te- 
dious digression, 

Mr Patterson és an accomplished and ingenious writer, but, 
we suspect, not possessed of the qualifications we consider ne- 
cessary for the execution of so arduous a task as that he has se 
jected. ‘The following passage, however, seems to contain some 
just and extensive views of the subject. 

« The 
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‘ The Hinda religion appears to me to have been originally a reform 
of exifting fyftems, when the arts and {ciences had arrived at a degree 
of perfection ; that it was intended to correét the ferocioufnefs and cor- 
ruption of the times, and to reduce mankind to an artificial order, on 
a firmer bafe of polity ; that it was the united effort of a fociety of fa- 
ges, who retained the priefthood to themfelves, and rendered it here- 
ditary in their families by the divifion of the people into feparate cafte; 
that it was fupported by the regal authority, which, while it controuled, 
it fixpported in return ; that it was promulgated in all its perfection at 
once, as a revelation of high antiquity, to ftamp its decrees with greater 
authority ; and that it was founded on pure deifm, of which the Gas 
yatri, tranflated by Sir William Jones, is a ftriking proof; but, to com- 
ply with the grofs ideas of the multitude, who required a vifible obje& 
of their devotion, they perfonified the three great attributes of the Deity. ’ 

Without adverting to all the circumstances which induce us to 
think, that Mr Patterson has not discovered the clue which must 
direct him in the labyrinth, we will content ourselves with indi- 
cating the singularly happy analogy suggested by this gentleman, 
between the Indian goddess Anna Purna, and the Anna Perenna 
of the antient Romans. ‘The name of the former is derived 
from Anna, food; and Purna, abundant. She is thus described 
in a Sanscrit poem. 

¢ She is of a ruddy complexion, her robe of various dyes, a crefcent 
on her forehead ; the gives fubfiftence ; fhe is bent by the weight of her 
full breatts ; Siva as a child is playing before her, with a crefcent on his 
forehead ; the looks at him with pleafure, and, feated on a throne, re- 
lieves his hunger ; all good is united in her ; her names are Annada, Anna 
Porna, devi; Bhavani, and Bhagavati. ’ 

The infant Siva seems alluded to by Ovid. 

* Teque Fovi primos, Anna, dediffe cibos.’ 
But the original tradition was changed, in Ovid’s time, into a 
story of an old woman who supplied the people with bread, dur- 
ing a period of extraordinary scarcity. ‘This explanation of the 
fable, may be cited as an example of the errors into which those 
must unavoidably fall, who interpret allegory by history. 

In a subsequent article, Dr Balfour proves, that Aristotle’s 
system of logic is known to all the Mohammedan nations, who 
probably derive it from an Arabic translation, executed during 
the flourishing period of the Khalifat.’ 


On the Hindu Systems of Astronomy, and their Connexion with His- 
tory in Ancient and Modern Times. By J. Bentley, Esq. 


In a former Number, we took occasion to make some observ- 
ations on the arguments by which Mr Bentley here endeavours 
to support his opinion, that the knowledge of astronomy in Hin- 
dustan is much more modern than is usually supposed. ~ 

these 
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these observations we must now make reference, for the proper 
astronomical view of the subject; though we cannot pass over 
this opportunity of saying a how words on its more general a- 
spect. Mr Bentley having, with great courage, brought forward 
his own peculiar views, in opposition to the authority of such ce- 
lebrated names as those of Bailli, Le Gentil, Playfair, and Sir 
William Jones, it certainly did not occur to us that we could be 
guilty of any very unpardonable presumption, in venturing to 
doubt whether his speculations were in all respects conclusive, 
Mr Bentley, however, has thought fit to resent our scepticism 
with a good deal of philosophical warmth ; and with unmerciful 
severity accuses us both of attachment to system, and of re- 
linquishing that system. The first charge is founded on our as- 
sertion, that the Hindus possess records of high antiquity; the 
second, on the opinion we had ventured to state, that no work 
of antiquity can exist in a country where the art of printing is 
unknown, free from interpolation. On this subject, Mr Bentley 
reasons as follows. 

* How is it pofflible, then, that they are to be confidered as ancient 
records, when every line of them may be interpolated? Who can pre- 
tend to judge of thofe parts which are genuine, and thofe which are 
not? For, certainly, it is not neceffary that a part that is interpolated 
fhould have any date or mark annexed to it, by which it may be known: 
therefore, the authenticity of works fo interpolated, muft be as fully to 
all intents and purpofes deftroyed, as if the whole were an aétual for- 
gery.’ 

We are well convinced Mr Bentley is not aware how many, 
and what compositions, both sacred and prophane, must be dis- 
missed as spurious, were this canon of criticism generally adopt- 
ed, and the discovery of an interpolation considered sufficient to 
vitiate the authenticity of the whole performance. 

The learned author, however, is really mistaken, if he sup- 
poses we are influenced by any other system than a love of truth. 
‘Whatever admiration we may feel for genius, science, and erudi- 
tion, the moment Mr Bentley has proved to our conviction that 
they have been exerted in the propagation of error, we shall be 
the first to applaud his perseverance in correcting their mistakes. 
The concluding portion of this treatise comprises his proofs of 
the Puranas and other Indian compositions, being of modern ori- 
gin. Our opinion, which we see no reason to alter, is, that they 
contain records ‘of high antiquity, and many interpolations of later 
times. The arguments for the first can by no means be compris- 
ed within the narrow precincts of a review: the proof of the lat- 
ter is, that, in all the Puranas, there is introduced a chapter, 
styled * Bhavisyat,’ or futurity, in which it is manifestly intend- 
ed to deduce the genealogy of Indian monarchs, from the sup- 
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posed era of the Puranas, to the period of the interpolation. 
We are even inclined to suspect, that our view of the subject 
does not very materially differ from that of Mr Bentley himself, 
who says, ‘ that the present Puranas seem to have been extract- 
ed from some larger works, that are not now to be found.’ Now, 
the works themselves really pretend no more. ‘They neither pre- 
tend to be the compositions of Vyasa, nor original compositions, 
nor to preserve the order of ‘the originals. ‘They are given as 
extracts taken from oral recitation, in which the narrative is per- 
petually interrupted by questions from the auditors, and some 
times by objections. We had prepared some observations on the 
imputation of literary forgery as applicable to Hindu literature 5 
but the subject has been so judiciously treated by Mr Colebrooke, 
that we prefer referring our readers to a subsequent part of this 
review. 

It is now our duty to epitomize the arguments by which Mr 
Bentley supports his opinion. From two chronological systems 
contained in an astronomical work entitled the Graha Manjari, it 
may be inferred, that the words yuga, mahayuga, and manwan- 
tara, formerly denoted very different and infinitely shorter periods 
of time, than are understood by those expressions at present. 
‘The same work enables our author to ascertain the period elapsed 
since the creation, according to both systems, down to the era 
of Vicramaditya ; and, dividing the number of years into the pe- 
riods indicated in each, he finds the commencement of the last 
golden age in the year 3164 before Christ, according to the first; 
and the birth of Swayambhuva, or Adam, $878 years before the 
same period, according to the last. The monstrous system of 
chronology now adopted by the Hindus, he refers to Brahma 
Gupta, an astronomer who lived about the year 500 of our era. 
The necessity of accommodating history to this change, occasion- 
ed the new-modelling of the Puranas. But for this purpose it 
was necesssary to destroy all astronomical works which might 
detect the imposition ; and there is a report that it was the Mah- 
rattas who performed this task. 

Such appears to be Mr Bentley’s statement ; which we submit, 
without comment, to the judgment of our readers. 


An Essay on the Sacred Isles in the West, with other Essays connect- 
ed with that Work. By Captain Wilford. 


THE principal a announced in the title being postponed to 


the publication of the next volume of the Asiatic Researches, 
that of which we have here to render an account, is only one of 
the six ¢ other essays connected with that work.’ It treats of 
the geographical systems of the Hindus. In none of his — 
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works have the ingenuity and erudition of this gentleman appear- 
ed more conspicuous ; and in none are his characteristic defects 
more prominent. With a profusion of classical illustration and 
striking or fanciful analogies, we look everywhere in vain for a 
more lucid arrangement and consistent exposition. 

The Indian system of geography we consider as extremely cu- 
rious in itself, and calculated to elucidate the antient history and 
geography of other nations ; and no man is so competent to do 
3t justice as the author of this essay. Each Purana contains a 
book on the subject, entitled Bhuvana Cosa, or, Dictionary of 
Countries. ‘The plan we should have been disposed to recom- 
mend would be, to select the most detailed of these composi- 
tions ; for instance, that in the Vayu, and, after having furnish- 
ed a literal translation, to add, in the Sones of annotations, the 
modern names of all the places mentioned, as far as these can be 
ascertained, with the authorities for each. ‘The first object being 
to obtain a precise notion of the ideas of the Pauranicas them- 
selves, neither the improved system of the astronomers, nor the 
changes it has undergone in passing to Ceylon and Siam, should 
be involved with that exposition. ‘These, indeed, would furnish 
anteresting topics for subsequent disquisitions, as well as the vari- 
ations which occur in different Puranas. 

The Hindus divide the earth into seven principal dwipa, be- 
sides a multitude of inferior ones. The word ‘ dwipa,’ in its 
common signification, signifies island, and perhaps peninsula: 
but our author contends it must be understood as climate. We 
are not perfectly satisfied with the explanation given of six 
of the dwipa: that of Jamhu, including India itself, admits of 
no doubt. Instead, however, of abridging Captain Wilford’s 
account of it, we venture to exhibit the outlines of the geogra- 
phy of Jambu dwipa, as collected from several concurrent Pu- 
ranas. If we have succeeded in ascertaining its limits correctly, 
a material step will be gained towards assigning the boundaries 
of the others. 

The mountain Meru occupies the centre of Jambu dwipa. This 
lofty king of mountains, the residence of the gods, in their de- 
scriptions of which, the poets, consulting only their imaginations, 
have set nature and truth at defiance, sends forth four streams, 
each of which, after passing through a lake, disembogues itself 
in.the eastern, western, northern and southern seas. ‘That which 
falls into the last, is Ganga. ‘To her source, therefore, we are 
«lirected for the southern base of Meru. ‘This base is of prodi- 
gious extent, including on every side the land of lavritta, encir- 
cled by high mountains, through which the four rivers force their 
way in opposite directions, Now, dismissing to the regions of 
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poetic fiction, the golden Meru, inhabited by divinities, we shall 
tind the enclosed land of [lavritta, in that part of western Tar- 
tary, bounded on the south by ‘Tibet, on the east by the sandy 
desert of Cobi, on the north by the Altai, and on the west by the 
elongation of Imaus, stretching to the north from the confines of 
India. From the four extremities of this elevated plain, or the 
base of Meru, four of the largest rivers of the old continent 
commence their devious course ; and after washing many various 
regions, fall into opposite seas. - 

‘The countries north and south of Meru, are each divided by 
three parallel ranges of mountains, which extend from east to 
west. 1. Mount Nila, or the blue mountain, bounds the land 
of Ilavritta on the north, and separates it from a region named 
Ramanaca. This range of mountains seems a southern branch 
of the Altai, which, under various names, extends itself from 
the Caspian. ‘The land of Ramanaca seems to include the Dauria 
of Professor Pallas. 2. Sweta, or the white mountain, bounds 
Ramanaca on the north, and divides it from a country called 
Hiranmaya, or abounding in gold. We find the inhabitants de- 
seribed in the Marcandeya Purana, as Yaxa, or workersin mines. 
The passage deserves attention. ‘ North of Ramanaca lies the 
land of Hiranmaya, watered by the river Hiranvati; the inhabi- 
tants are yaxa, tall, robust, and rich in gold.” ‘The antient in- 
habitants of the Altaf mountains, whose metallurgic labours are 
still traced by the few travellers who journey through that desert 
region, do not seem to have been unknown to the Pauranicas. 
Even their southern neighbours, the Massageta, are represented 
by Strabo, as abounding in gold. *¢ Cingula iis aurea et diade- 
mata in pugnis ; veris et auri abundant,’ &c. 3. Sringavan. ‘This 
mountain skirts Hiranmaya on the north, and separates it from 
the land of Curu, called Uttara Curu, or the northern Curu, to 
distinguish it from a kingdom of the same name in Hindistan. 
This country extends to the northern ocean. We must remark, 
that the land of Uttara Curu was known at least by name to an- 
tient geographers. Ptolemy mentions it, and calls its capital 
Ottorocora. Under this denomination, the Pauranicas manifest- 
ly understand Siberia, the interior of which is too imperfectly 
explored, to enable us to trace the mountains of Sringavan, or 
many-peaked. ‘The ocean, which washes its northern skirts, ex- 
cludes all doubt of the country meant to be described. Here 
the river Bhadra, after traversing all those regions from [lavritta, 
enters the frozen ocean, at the northern extremity of Jamhu- 
dwipa. This river is probably the Irtish, which flows through 
the lake Zaizan, in its course. 

Returning to the central region of flavritta, we find its south» 
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ern limits defined by the Nishadha mountains, corresponding 
with the northern range of ‘Tibet hills. This last country is 
named by the Pauranicas, Herivarsha. It is separated by the 
mountain Hemacuta from the land of Kinnara, which consequent- 
ly comprises the countries of Srinagar, Nepal, and Butan. ‘These 
are bounded by the well-known chain of Himalaya, or Imaus, 
which divides them from the land of Bharata, or India. Ganga 
flowing fram [lavritta, traverses the lake Manasa, which is visited 
by multitudes of pilgrims at this day. She is called Alacananda, 
till she enter the land of Bharata, to unite with the southern o- 
cean. ‘Thus, we find Jambu dwipa bounded by the ocean at its 
northern and southern extremities, and consequently, comprising 
every diversity of climate. 

On the east, [avritta is bounded by a chain of mountains ex- 
tending from north to south, called Malyavan, which divides it 
from the land of Bhadraswa. This country extends to the east- 
ern ocean, which we find termed in the Matsya Purana, the 
Golden Sea, for the same reason probably, that it is named the 
Yellow Sea by our geographers. A river called the eastern Sita 
flows from [lavritta, through a region described as a sterile sand, 
at length enters the lake Arunoda (the Orin Nor of our geo- 
graphers), and traversing Bhadraswa, empties itself in the Eastern 
Ocean. The eastern Sita, is manifestly the Hara Moren, Whang- 
ho, or yellow river ; the sandy desert through which she flows, the 
desert of Cobi; and the Jand of Bhadraswa, the empire of China. 

Mount Vipula encircles the enclosed land of Ilavritta on the 
west. It corresponds with that extension of Imaus, stretching 
northwards from the woody confines of India. The country 
which descends from its western declivity, is named Ketumala, 
and stretches to the Western Sea, obviously the Caspian. A 
river washing the base of Vipula, pursues its course from Ilavritta 
to the Western Sea, after flowing through the lake Sitoda. In 
some Pur&nas it is named Suvanxu, in others Chaxu. It is gene- 
rally considered as the Oxus; but the description is equally ap- 
plicable to the Jaxartes. Ketumala, of course, comprises the 
countries denominated by the antients Sogdiana, Bactria, and 
Margiana, with a portion of the territories of the warlike Sace. 

‘The limits of Jambu dwipa, therefore, are distinctly marked by 
the Caspian on the west, the Yellow Sea on the east, whilst its 
northern and southern extremities are washed by the Frozen and 
the Indian Ocean. This account comprises the outlines of its 
geography as sketched in several Puranas : We shall not stop to in- 
dicate all the particulars in which it differs from that exhibited by 
Captain Wilford ; nor will our limits admit of discussing the po- 


sition of the other dwipas. If our view of the Jambu be correct 
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it will materially contribute to fix our ideas concerning the others, 
when we shall find occasion to resume the discussion. 


On the Vedas, or Sacred Writings of the Hindus. By H. 'T. Cole- 
brooke, Esq. 


. Tue treatise of which we have now to speak, is, from its sub- 
ject, the most curious; and from the ability, candour, and re- 
search displayed by its author, the most entitled to approbation, 
of any.that have hitherto appeared in the Asiatic Researches. 
The Vedas, of which some doubted the existence, many the authen- 
ticity, and still more the intelligibility, have been in great part col- 
lected and perused by Mr Colebrooke, who supports their authen- 
ticity by arguments which to us appear irrefragable. The literati 
of the Cnstnene, who have long considered the neglect of this in- 
quiry as a subject for national reproach, will do justice to the lu- 
minous though concise view of their contents here exhibited ; and. 
the ideas of all will be fixed in respect to their importance to lite- 
rature. We believe we shall be found to have anticipated the 
public judgment in this particular, in our review of M. Anquetil, 
du Perron’s version of an Upanishad from a Persic translation, in 
the second Number of this publication, to which we beg leave to 
refer our readers. 

* The true reafon,’ fays Mr Colebrooke, ¢ why the three firft Vedas 
are often mentioned without any notice of the fourth, muft be fought, 
not in their different origin and antiquity, but in the differenge of their 
ufe and purport. Prayers, employed at folemn rites, called yajnyas, 
have been placed in the three principal Vedas: thofe which are in profe, 
are named Yajuth; fuch as are in metre are denominated Rich; and 
fome, which are intended to be chanted, are called Saman; and thefe 
names, ‘as diltinguifhing different portions of the Vedas, are anterior to 
their feparation in Vyala’s compilation. But the atharvana, not being 
ufed at the religious ceremonies abovementioned; and containing prayers 
employed at luftrations, at rites conciliating the deities, and as impreca- 
tions on enemies, is effentially different from the other Vedas,’ 

To such of our readers as have not curiésity to consult Mr 
Colebrooke’s luminous and concise exposition, the following sum- 
mary of the contents and subdivisions of the Vedas may appear 
sufficient. 

‘ Each Veda confifts of two parts, denominated the Mantras and the 
Brahmanas; or prayers and precepts. The complete colleGion of the 
hymns, prayers, and invocations, belonging to one Veda, is entitled its 
Sanhita. Every other portion of Indian {cripture is included under the 
general head of divinity (Brahmana). This comprifes precepts, which - 
inculcate religious duties ; maxims, which explain thofe precepts ; and 
arguments, which relate to theology. But, in the prefent arrangement 
of the Vedas, the portion which contains paflages called a _ 
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cludes many which are ftri@ly prayers, or mantras, The theology of 
the Indian {cripture, comprehending the argumentative portion entitled 
Vedanta, is contained in traéts denominated Upanifhads, fome of which 
are portions of the Bréhmana properly fo called ; others are found only 
in a detached form, and one is a part of the Sanhita itfelf.” 

In speaking, therefore, of the age of the Vedas, we must al- 
ways understand the period of their compilation by Vyasa. The 
different parts of these works are ascribed to different persons, 
who are supposed to have lived at periods widely distant. We 
think Mr Colebrooke expresses himself somewhat indistinctly on 
this subject. ‘ I incline,’ says he, ‘ to think, that the ceremo- 
nies calied yajnya, and the prayers to be recited at those ceremo- 
mies, are as old as the calendar, which purports to have been 
framed for such religious rites.’ To us, it appears incontestable 
that they must be older, and probable that the calendar wag 
framed by Vyasa himself. 

‘ To each Veda, a treatise, under the title of Iyotish is an- 
nexed; which explains the adjustment of the calendar, for the 
purpose of fixing the proper periods for the performance of reli- 
gious duties. It is adapted to the comparison of solar and lunar 
tume, with the vulgar or civil year ; and was evidently formed in 
the infancy of astronomical knowledge.’ By a passage cited 
from one of these treatises, it appears that when this Hindu ca- 
lendar was regulated, the solstitial points were reckoned to be at 
the beginning of the constellation Dhanishtha, and in the middle 
of 4slesha. ‘ And such,’ says Mr Colebrooke, ‘ was the situa- 
. tion of those cardinal points, in the fourteenth century before the 
Christian era.’ We infer, then, that Mr Colebrooke means to 
assign this period for the age of Vyasa; and we adopt it the 
more readily, because it does not differ very widely from that as- 
signed by the learned Hindus themselves, who, after all, must 
be allowed to be the best commentators on their own antiquities. 
Sridhara, the annotator of the Bhagavat purana, who appears to 
have been a man of much information, in a copy of that work 
in the Imperial Library at Paris, states 1598 years as ‘the period 
elapsed between the birth of Parixit, king of the Curus, and the 
accession of Chandra Gupta, (who feigned in Pataliputra, when 
Megasthenes visited India). Now, Vyasa was contemporary with 
Parixit, though we think the Vedas were compiled during the 
preceding reign. We believe that a nearer approximation te the 
truth is not likely to be attained, respecting events so remote, 
and so imperfectly recorded. ~ 

For the arguments by which Mr Colebrooke supports the au- 
thenticity of the Vedas, we must refer to the work itself. But 
we insert the following passage, because it has induced us to sup- 
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press some observations we had prepared on Mr Bentley’s strice 
tures. We fully subscribe to all the positions here advanced 5 
and they will appear with superior advantage from the person 
confessedly best qualified to form correct opinions on that sub- 
ject. 

‘ With the exceptions now indicated, the various portions of the 
Vedas, which have been examined, are as yet free from fufpicion ; andj 
until they are impeached by more than vague affertion, have every title 
to be admitted as genuine copies of books, which (however little de- 
ferving of it) have been long held in reverence by the Hindus. 

‘ I am apprifed that this opinion will find opponents, who are inclin- 
ed to difpute the whole of Indian literatures and to confider it all as 
confitting of forgeries fabricated within a few years, or at beft in the 
laft few ages; This appears to be grounded on affertions and conjec- 
tures, which were inconfiderately hazarded, and which have been eager- 
ly received and extravagantly ftrained. 

* In the firft places it fhould be obferved, that a work miuft not be 
haftily condemned as a forgery, becaufe, on examination; it appears not 
to have been really written by the perfon, whofe name is ufually coupled 
with quotations from it: for, if the very work itfelf fhow, that it does not 
purport to be written by that perfon; the fafe conclufion is, that it was 
hever meant to be afcribed to him. Thus, the two principal codes of 
Hindu law are ufually cited as Menu’s and Yajynyawalkya’s: but, in 
the codes themfelves, thofe are dialoyifts; not authors: and the belt 
commentators exprefsly declare, that thefe inftitutes were written by 
other perfons. ‘The Surya Siddhanta is not pretended to have been 
written by Meya; but he is introduced as receiving inftruétion from a 
partial incarnation of the fun; and their converfation conftitutes a dia- 
logue, which is recited by another perfon in a different company. The 
text of the Sankhya philofophy, from which the fe& of Buddha feems 
to have borrowed its doétrines, is not the work of Capila himfelf, though 
vulgarly afcribed to him; but it purports to be compofed by Lfwara 
Crifhna. 

¢ Among works, the authors of which are tnknowns and which; 
therefore, as:ufual,-are vulgarly afcribed to fome celebrated name, many 
contain undifyuifed evidence of a more modern date. Such are thofe 
parts of Puranas, in which the prophetic ftyle is aflumed, becaufe they 
relate to events pofterior to the age of the perfons whio are {pcakers in 
the dialogues. ’ 

To this we rimy add the list of Puranas contained in each Pu- 
rana, in which the whole eighteen are enumerated, with a sketch 
of their contents, though they could only be composed succes- 
sively. 

‘ [ do not mean to fay, that forgeries are not fometimes ¢ommitted s 
or that books are not counterfeited in whole or in part. Sir William 
jones, Mr Blaquiere and myfelf, have dete&ed interpolations. I am 
myfelf inclined to adopt an opinion fupported by many learned Hindus, 
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who confider the celebrated Sri Bhagavata, as the work of a grammas 
rian fuppofed to have lived about fix hundred years ago. In this, as in 
feveral other inftances, fome of which I fhall have likewife occafion to 
notice, the learned among the Hindus have refifted the impofitions that 
have been attempted. In Europe, too, literary forgeries have been 
committed, both in antient and modern times. Buta native of India, 
who fhould retort the charge, and argue, from a few inftances, that the 
whole literature of Europe, which is held antient, confifts of modern 
forgeries, would be juftly cenfured for his prefumption. Some fabricat- 
ed works, fome interpolated paflages, will be deteéted by the fagacity 
of critics in the progrefs of refearches into the learning of the Eaft : 
M but the greateft part of the books, received by the learned among. the 
Hindus, will affuredly be found genuine. ’ 












Art. III. The Satires of Juvenal, translated and illustrated. By 


Francis Hodgson, A. M, Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge 
London, 1807. 






Ww: rH all due respect for the * declamatory grandeur’ of Ju- 

venal, we are not disposed to rank him very high, either 
as a poet or a moralist. His style is constantly descending into 
slovenly inelegance, or rising into inflation and obscurity ; while 
his sounding amplifications, and the obtrusive glare of shining 
sentences, ill embossed on the body of the work, betray that de- 
parture from the simplicity of nature, which marked the decline 
of Roman taste. Yet there are, in this poet, a power of ex~ 
" pression, and a sublimity of conception, that would redeem all 
. his faults, were we not perpetually disgusted with gross viola- 
tions of all decency and propriety. In the midst of a descrip- 
tion, sketched in many points with the hand of a master, we 
unexpectedly encounter some gratuitous obscenity, and wonder 
at the perverseness of a taste which could unite objects so incon- 
i gruous.* ‘There is certainly much in Juvenal that savours of the 
reformed rake. He writes like a man w ho, in his youthful days, 
had gone the whole round of Roman dissipation, and, when age 
or ennui robbed him of his pleasures, assumed the tone of a see 
vere moralist—who, while he declaims against sins which he once 
indulged in, is often betrayed, by a remnant of former propensi- 
ties, into a description, rather than a condemnation of vice. He 
does not sketch, with an indignant hand, a dark and hurried out- 
line, but deliberately fills up the canvass, and even drags the most 
disgusting 























* See, among a thouland other inftances, the defcription of old age 
in the Tenth, and that of Juvenal’s fervant-boys in the Eleventh Satire, 
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disgusting features to the foreground of the picture. We are 
told, indeed, that he exposes the nakedness of vice, that we may 
turn aside with horror from the deformity. But those who ex- 
pect any good from such a plan, have a better opinion of human 
nature than, we fear, it deserves. The Society for the Suppres- 
sion of Vice might, with the same view, publish and explain to 
the world all the pamphlets and practices which they are labour- 
ing to destroy. Should we expect an improvement of public mo- 
rals to be the result? ‘There are too many to whom description, 
however gross, is alluring. Even grave commentators seem to 
delight in raking up the filth of Juvenal, and making night more 
hideous, by the light they shed upon it; and in younger minds, 
which are most susceptible of injury, curiosity too often prevails 
over principle. Something is no doubt to be ascribed to the ex- 
treme licentiousness of antient manners, and particularly of the 
age in which Juvenal lived, when vice had reached the very summit 
ot enormity. But, from whatever cause, he seems to have been 
so habituated to contemplate depravity, as to have lost that deli- 
cacy of moral taste, so necessury to the satirist who is to arraign 
vice without offending virtue. Nor do we think, that the deep 
and tragic intonations of Juvenal are well suited to his professed 
object of reforming the public manners. The peculiar province 
of satire we conceive to be, the follies and petty vices, rather 
than the crimes of mankind ; and that they have been much often- 
er rallied out of the former, than lashed out of oe latter. When 
vice becomes so flagitious and so universal as in Juvenai’s time, 
it is, we fear, beyond the reach of biting verse. The mind of 
its votary has been seared to shame or remorse ; and, as long as 
he escapes the vengeance of the laws, mocks the te/um imbelle of 
the satirist. Much curious information, indeed, with regard to 
the state of manners, and the private life of the degenerate Ro- 
mans, may be gleaned from his writings ; and, in this view, they 
are a fit study for the antiquary and the philosopher: but, as 
poems that are to delight, instruct, or amend, we know not to 
what class of the community we could safely recommend their 
perusal. 

Such being our sentiments on the merits of the original, we can- 
not sympathize with the solicitude of the many translators who 
have laboured to present it to their countrymen in an English dress. 
On the contrary, we should feel no regret nor pity for our unlet- 
tered brethren, if Juvenal were a sealed book to all but profound 
scholars. ‘The remainder of our reading population would be no 
losers, if they rested satisfied with the imitations of him which 
exist in our language. In those of Johnson, they would read what 
Juvenal would have written in his happiest moments, had he lived 
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in our own times. That dignified solemnity, and felicity of il- 
lustration, which we admire occasionally in the Roman, are sus- 
tained throughout in abe English poet ; and the dexterous intro- 
duction of modern examples, gives a relish to his imitation which 
no mere translation of an antient can ever possess. Satirical com- 
position, indeed, more perhaps than any other species of writing, 
is a local and national - operty. It abounds with allusions to the 
perishing events and characters of the day, which, to those of a 
different age and country, must be always uninteresting, and ge- 
nerally unintelligible. The mere translator of such productions 
is like a merchant who should endeavour to force into circulation 
a quantity of the current coin of some distant region, by simply 
altering the legend, instead of having it melted at the mint, its 
purity adjusted to the English standard, and the whole restamped 
om the 1 insignia of Britai in. How swears less interesting to an 

English reader is the catastrophe of Juvenal’s Sejanus, with his 
‘ longa et insignis honorum Pagina,’ than the fall of the * full- 
blown digni ty ’ of Wolsey, with ¢ Law in his voice, and Fortune 
in his hand ?’ and how v apid are those traits of indirect satire, 
where Juvenal deals his by-blows to less prominent and contem- 
porary characters, which to us are literally € voces et praterea 
nihil,’ compared to the parallel passages of Johnson, where eve- 
ry name recals some well-known period of our national history ? 

Bat, if the public curiosity demanded a translation of Juvenal, 
surely enough had been done to gratify it, before the appearance 
of Mr H odgson’ s. ‘There is not, we believe, a single classic, 
who has been more frequently translated. ‘The rough and anti- 
quated versions of Holiday and of Stapylton, were superseded 
by the more flowing, tho ugh less faithful translation of Dryden 
and his associates, which, with all its faults, is perhaps as good as 
Juvenal deserves. It is alittle apt, indeed, to confound English and 
Roman manners, and to talk of the Opera, the Parliament, and 
the Strand, instead of the Amphitheatre, the Senate and the Sub- 
urra; but many 7 of the fine passages, which are the salt that pre- 
serves Juvenal from corr: iption, are given with a spirit that has 
never been excelled. We shall be excused for quoting one in- 
stance, taken almost at random: It is the winding up of the 
story of Sef Anus. 

‘ Vifne falutari ficut Sejanus ? habere 
Tantundem ? a gue tli fellas donare curules 


Lilum exercitibus praponere £ Tutor ha 
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Principis, angus'd Caprearum in rupe fedentis 
Cum grege Chalies?? Sat. X. go 

© Now tell me truly, wouldft thou change thy ttate 
To be, like him, firft minifter of tate? 
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To have thy levees crowded with refoit 

Of a depending, gaping » fervile court ; 
D:{pofe all Lanoury of the fword and gown, 
Grace with a nod, and ruin with a frown ; 

To hold thy prince in pupilage, and fway 
Phat Monarch whom the mafter’d world obey ? 
While he, intent on fecret lufts alone, 

Lives to himfelf, abandoning the throne, 
Cooped ina narrow Ifle, obferving dreams 
With flattering wizards.” Dryden, Fuv. 252. 

But the irregularities of this § chartered libertit ie,” encourag- 
ed many subsequent translations, in which it was attempted to 
lop his redundancies, and correct his infidelities. Of these, 
though Mr Owen’s deserves honourable mention, by far the best 
was that of Mr Gifford. * It united, in no common degree, 
fidelity with spirit; and appeared to us, when we first read it, to 
be, with a few exceptions, the best version of a classic in our 
language. His various learning, and perfect acquaintance with 
his author, enabled him to illustrate the text with numerous and 
interesting notes ; and these, with the excellent preliminary mat- 
ter, gave his book a popularity and circulation, which a mere 
translation of Juvenal could not have secured. When sucha 
champion had entered the lists, we thought they were finally 
closed, and that no future candidate for fame would seek it by a 
a road so beaten and preo ccuy ied. Mr Hodgson, himself, bears 
ample testimony to the merits of his predecessor. He is, indeed, 
so liberal of praise to almost all that have gone before him, that 
we could not but feel astonishment at his boldness in undertaking 
to rival and excel them. We say exce/, for in spite of the modest 
pretensions of the Preface, we cannot persuade ourselves that 
any man would publish a new translation, if he did not think it 
superior to all the old ones. Mr erongens seems to think that 
all possible modes of translating Juvenal hould be exhausted ; 
and having discovered a slend der inte TV il between close and para- 
phrastic translation, which he imagined had not yet been filled 
up, he hastens to stop the gap with t 
extent of my ambition,’ he says, (p. xvii.) and it is no mode- 
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his immense quarto. ‘ The 














* We have not torgotiea, though the world may, that it is indebted 
to the Univerfity of Oxford for a tranflation of Juvenal, by a Fellow 
of one of her Colleges, the publication of which mut have been a 
proud day for alma mater. We would willingly treat the reader with a 
few fpecimens ; but our memory can furnifh but two faéts refpeCting it, 
viz. that the firft line runs thus: © Shall I a hearer ever only be—?’ and 
that /agum is appropriately rendered ¢ a witch.’ We recommend it to 
the collectors of rare books. The /z//oqw’s name is Rhodes. 
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rate one, © has been this; not to reach the heights of Dryden, 
where Dryden has chosen to leave all below him; yet, upon the 
whole, to give a more faithful version of Juvenal than he and his 
associates have given, and at the same time to do it in sucha 
manner as to offend an English ear with fewer instances of inter- 
rupted versification, than those which, originally at least, occur- 
red in the pages of Mr Gifford.’ Now we contend, that our 
author sets out on a mistaken theory, when he supposes that Ju- 
venal should be smoothed down to the uniform polish and fault- 
Jess accuracy of modern versification. Abruptness of transition, 
and a colloquial plainness of phraseology, are not less charac- 
teristic of this poet, than sweeping declamation and flowing lines. 
We expect in a translation, a tolerably exact copy, not merely of 
the matter and sentiments, but of the manner and style of the 
original ; and, if Mr Hodgson was unable or unwilling to give 
us this, he should have quitted the laborious and ignoble task of 
translating ; and, instead of trading on commission, have ventur- 
ed a speculation on his own account. Mr Gifford proceeds on 
the juster principle of ‘ following, as far as he judged it feasible, 
the style of his author,’ which, he adds, * is more various than 
is generally supposed.’ He accordingly dispenses with smooth- 
ness, where the original is rough, and where brevity and terse- 
ness are more essential than sounding lines. Mr Hodgson, on 
the other hand, is swayed by a constant desire of filing down 
angles, and making his * bachelor’ couplets, to use a figure of 
his own, £ run in an easy parallel, not disturbing each other in 
their course,’ like a pair of sleek well matched geldings in acur- 
ticle. A very short example will illustrate the difference, and 
may even furnish a rule applicable to che general character of 
their respectiv e works. 

In the ‘Third Satire, a fafhionable youth fallies forth, flufhed with 
wine, in quett of midnight adventures; and concludes a {tring 
of impertinent queftions to the firft poor man he meets, with this 
cogent argument for a prompt anfwer ; 6 Aut dic, aut accipe cal- 
cem,’ Vv. 2953 which Gifford tranflates in four words, * Speak, 
or be kicked ;’ while Mr Hodgfon draws it out to a founding 
couplet— 

* What! not a word? nay, anfwer me, or feel 
The rough falute of my refentful heel. ’ 
We thall add one or two inftances of the fame fault-- 
——*‘ galeatum ferd duelli 
Penitet.’? 1. 169. 
* Weigh well your ftrength, ere yet the trumpets found, 
And, arm’d, you enter on the lifted ground.’ 
A fingle word is here exprefled by a line and a half; and, after 
all, 
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all, the idea of a late repentance is omitted. Gifford compre- 
hends every thing in— 
‘ The foldier, once engaged, repents too late. 
In Sat. vii. 654, Juvenal talks of ladies who 
* Morte viri cupient animam fervare caielle.’ 
¢ They’d rather fave their favourite lap-dog’s head, 
And place their worthlefs hufband’s in its ftead. ’— Hodgson. 
* Would fave their lap-dog fooner than their lord. ’—Dryden. 
© Atque fupercilio brevior coma.’—I1. 15. 
* His beetling eye-brows longer than his hair.’——Giford. 
* No wanton lock upon their forehead flrays, 
But horrid hair o’erfhades their frowning eyes. ’—Hodgson. 

It would be eafy to multiply examples in which our author, 
from his predilection for regular § unmarried’ couplets, has di- 
luted the {trength and vigour of Juvenal. We grant that, generally 
{peaking, our heroic couplets fhould be flowing, and complete 
within themfelves; but there are many cafes, efpecially in fatirical 
compofition, where ‘ non erat bis locus.” Mr Gifford, amidit his 
interrupted lines and overlapping couplets, has a vivacity and 
homelinefs of expreflion, which fix the attention more, though 
they pleafe the ear lefs, than the unbending ftatelinefs of Mr 
Hodgfon’s verfification. Yet Gifford is by no means deficient in 
dignity when occafion requires it, or incapable, when Juvenal foars 
into fublimity, of accompanying his flight. Witnefs that noble 
defcription of the true poet. 

‘ The bard of every age and clime, 
OF genius fruitful and of foul fublime ; 
Who from the flowing mint of fancy pours 
No fpurious metal, fufed from common ores, 
But gold to matchlefs purity refin’d, 
And ftamp’d with all the godhead in his mind. ” 
Gifford, Fuvenal, vii. 80. 

The fin that moft eafily befets a tranflator, is that of grafting 
his own fenfe on that of his original; and the temptation is the 
ftronger, the more he is a man of talent and imagination. Mr 
Hodgfon tranfgrefles in this refpect oftener than his predeceflor ; 
but it is a liberty, which, if ufed {paringly and neatly, we are not 
much difpofed to cenfure ; Juvenal not being, in our eyes, fo per- 
fect a poet, that nothing can be added or taken away without in- 
jury. Inftances of this kind which do no difcredit to the original, 
occur in Sat. xiv. 187. vi. 60. & 721. xi. 267. We are doubt- 
fel whether the following be fo excufable. 

¢ How canft thou dare a father’s freedom ufe, 
And with loud rage this wanton prince abufe, 
While on thy years ftill fouler blots are feen, 
And the dry wood’s more rotten than the green ?” 
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The laft couplet is fpun out of * Cum facias pejora fener.’ 
To afhft our readers in judging of the comparative merits of 
the rival tranil — w fhall extract two parallel paflages from 
eacl); the one of a gr.ve, and the other of a familiar caft. ‘The 
firit is the halons of gradual decay, ix. 126. Fur. 
¢ Swit down the pathway of declining years, 
As on we journey through this vale of tears, 
Youth waftes away, and withers like a flower, 
The lovely phantom of a fleeting hour : 
?Mid the light fallies of the maniling foul, 
The fmiles of beauty, and the focial bowl, 
Inaudible, the foot of chilly age 
Steals on our joys, and drives us from the flage. ’>—Hodgsoy, 
Gifford renders te pailige thus— 
¢ For youth, too trantient ower! of life’s fhort day 
The thorteft part, but bloffoms to decay. 
Lo! while we give the unregarded hour 
To wine and revelry, in pleafure’s bower, 
The noifelefs foot of time fteals fwiftly by, 
And, ere we dream of manhood, age is nigh.’ 
Here Gifford muft yield the palin ; though neither of the tranfla 
tors, in this inftance, reaches the beauty of the expreflions, 
¢ Dum bilimus, dum ferta, unguenta, puellas, 
Pofcimus, obrepit non intellefa pm eélus.” 
The other paflage occurs in Sat. V. . Juvenal is lafhing the 
hangers-on at the table of the rich V irro. 
¢ Has Virro ever drank to thee, or deign’d 
To touch the goblet which thy lips have ftain’d ? 
Or haft thou ever pledged thy ruling god, 
Rath flave, or hail’d him with an equal’s nod ? 
Few are the words that fafely can be fpoke 
By the mean wearer of a threadbare cloak. 
But if to Trebius by the hand of Heaven 
The fudden fortune of a knight was given, 
Or by fome friend more bountiful than fate— 
How is his worth increafed by his eftate ! 
Into a lord the little wretch is turn’d, 
And courtly Virro loves the man he fpurn’d. 
* Slaves! wait on Trebius; would my brother tafte 
The fweet bread ? let it at thy fide be placed, 
Dear Trebius ! ’?—canft thou not the caufe divine ? 
He is thy fortune’s brother, and not thine, ’—Aodgson. 
This is pretty well; but there is more of ease and spirit in the 
following lines. 
* Does V:rro ever pledge you? ever fip 
The liquor touch’d by your unhallow’d lip ? 
Or is there one of all your tribe fo free, 
So defperate as to fay, “ Sir, drink to me?” 
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* O, there is much that never can be {poke 

By a poor client in a threadbare cloak. 

But fhould fome god, or man of godlike foul, 

The malice of your niggard fate controul, 

And blefs you with a knight? s eftate ; how dear 

Would you be then! how wondrous great appear 

From nothii ug! Virro, fo referved of late, 
Grows quite familiar: ** Brother, fend your plate : 
Dear broth r Trebius ! you were wont to fay 
You liked thefe dainties ; let me help you, pray. 
You, vichen, are his * iiatiea rr; ? and to you 

This warmth of friendfhip, this —— is due.’ 
Giff. Fur. V V. 193- 
In the following lines, which conclude the 4th Satire, Me 
Hodgson has surpassed all his predecessors. 
¢ And oh! that ever in fuch idle fport 
Had liv’d the lord of that obfequious court ; 
Nor worfe employ’d in favage fcenes of blood 
That robb’d the city of ‘the brave and good— 
While high-born cowards faw their brothers’ doom, 
And vengeance flumber’d o’er the Lamian tomb. 
But when he dar’d aflail a vulgar tread, 
Up rofe the people, and the tyrant bled. ” 

The two translators are very seldom at variance in the mean- 
ing of Juvenal. He has been sifted and conned over by so nu- 
merous a tribe of commentators, that almost every possible read- 
ing aad sign ication has been forestalled; and in doubtful pas- 
sages, it is mere matter of opinion w hich of their various inter- 
ponte is we adopt. Mr Gifford’s intimate acquaintance, too, 
with all they had written, enabled him to collect their scattered 
rays, and bring them to bear so well upon his author, that no- 
thing was left to any future translator but to follow in his steps. 
In one or two of the few passages where there is a difference, 
we are disposed to agree with Mr Hodgson; e.g. in thinking that 
the expression § Prosit mihi vos dixisse Puellas,’ applies to the 
youth, not the virginity, of the Muses ; and in considering the 
line, ‘ Imponit finem sapiens et rebus honestis,’ VI. 444.) as mean- 
ing that a prudent woman sets bounds even to laudable pursuits, 


. and 





See in Sat. XI. 85. Gifford, another inftance of this clofe coinci- 
dence of couplets. 
‘ Bawl for coarfe pottage that my friends may hear, 
But whifper “ {weetmeats ” in the fervant’s ear.’ 
Mr Hodgfon flightly alters it into 
. Cry out for “ cabbage foup ” when friends are near, 
But whifper “ turtle | ” in my fervant’s ear. ’ ’ 
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and not, as Gifford explains it, * She lectures too in ethics, And 
declaims on the chief good.’ At other times, he seems to dif- 
fer from his pred ecessor merely for the sake of variety and no- 
velty of version. ‘Thus he continues, with Holiday, to apply the 
passage (Sat. III. 168.) beginning ‘ Fictilibus coenare pudet,’ &c. 
to Curius Dentatus, though Mr Gifford has clearly shown, in a 
note, that the observation i is general, and directed against those 

who pinch and starve themselves in the country for the sake of a 
short splenionr in town. 

Both the translators agree in referring the expressions, Sat. II. 
159. © Iuc heu! miseri traducimur,’ to the certainty of a future 
state ; ens viewing them in connexion with what follows, we 
cannot help coinciding with those who think, that the patriotic 
poet is here lamenting the bloated extent and corruption of the 
empire 5 and that, in ‘the midst of conquests abroad, profligacy is 
preying on its vitals, and undermining its greatness. 

Our author commits some mist: kes against grammar and good 
English, which, trifling as they are, we should scarcely have ex- 
pected from the verbal accuracy y ot an Etonian. ‘ Each thought 
their native gods,’ &c. XV.58.  § Sooner than me, shall these 
vile Syrians sign?’ II. 130. § A single sheave’ is written instead 
of sheaf, from the dire necessity of rhiming. ‘£ Bayish gold, 
and ‘ dog-like offals,’ by the figure catachresis, express resem- 
blance instead of fitness. Dumb-founders, p. 114. and stingo, 
p- 282, are below the dignity of heroic verse. 

We were most pleased with Mr Hodgson’s translations of the 
Eleventh and Fourteenth Satires ; partly from their intrinsic ex- 
cellence, and partly, we think, from the superiority of execu- 
tion, especially in the latter, which is the only one which we 
feel no hesitation in preferring to its rival. The Tenth has also 
great merit, of which we should be more sensible, if all the 
translations of it were not thrown into the back-ground by John- 
son’s imitation. No management can reconcile us to the detest- 
able grossness of the Sixth. The Eighth and Thirteenth would 
have been better translated by Mr Hodgson than by those to 
whom indolence or the p: artiality of friendship has consigned the 
task. ‘The former isa very close and very dull version, greatly 
inferior to Mr Gifford’s. The latter contains a few good pas- 
sages ; but there are more weak lines in it than in all the rest of 
the book. 

Upon the whole, we think Mr Hodgson has accomplished his 
aim of giving to Juvenal a more uniformly mellifluous cadence 
than he ¢ ever had before. He has dressed him, if we may be al- 
Jowed the metaphor, in a suit which does not fit quite so well 
as the former, but shows a glossier nap, and has a finer, though 

flimsier 
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flimsier texture. He possesses great powers of easy and elegant 
versification. Had the public been in want of a translation of 
Juvenal, the present would have amply supplied ‘it; but Mr 
Hodgson has directed his intellectual labour to a department that 
was already overstocked ; and he must not be surprised, nor dise 
couraged, if his returns be but small, either in profit or in fame. 
There were no errors of the public to be corrected, no import- 
ant lights to be thrown on a favourite classic. The task he un- 
dertook was little more than a mere balancing of syllables, aud 
steering clear of preoccupied rhimes. 

We have certainly no right to interfere with any man in the 
application he chooses to make of his talents; yet we may be al- 
lowed to regret, that those which Mr Hodgson possesses had not 
been directed to a less hackneyed subject. Many others mighr 
have been found, more interesting to the world, and better suited 
to his own powers. ‘lhe charm of his versification is chiefly per- 
ceptible in the descriptive parts, where the poet dwells on na- 
tural scenery, or the primitive simplicity of ancient manners. 
Hence the superiority we ascribed to the Eleventh Satire, and 
the pleasure we receive from such lines as the following. 

* And Autter, refting in his filent cave, 
Shakes from his wing the moifture of the wave.’ Sat. X. 

Now, there are several poets of antiquity that would have 
opened a wider field for the display of this ne ar excellence of 
our author ; a field where he would have been less elbowed and 
jostled by competitors. From the works of Statius, of whom he 
speaks more than once in the highest terms, and to whose merits 
no English translation has yet done full justice; and of Ovid, 
whom he denominates ‘ the most beautiful of all descriptive 
poets,’ Mr Hodgson, we are confident, could make a selection, 
that would delight a much more extended circle of readers than 
he can expect to peruse the present volume. Our confidence is 
grounded on some exquisite morsels he has given in the Notes, 
as well from the poets above-mentioned, as from Catullus, Clau- 
dian, Martial, &c. As we look upon these translations to be 
not the least valuable part of the book, we shall subjoin one or 
two. Kn beautiful address to Sleep, in the Sylve of Statius 
(V. 4.) ), which is translated at p. 460, commences thus. 

* How have I wrong’d thee, Sleep, thou geutlett power 
Of Heav’n! that I alone, at night’s dread hour, 

Still from thy foft embraces am reprefs’d, 

Nor drink oblivion on thy balmy breaft ? 

Now every field and every flock is thine, 

And Soenning flumbers bend the mountain pine ; 

Hutfh’d is the tempeft’s howl, the torrent’s roar 

Acnd the fmooth wave lies pillow’d on the thore. &c. 


The 
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The following is a humorous description of a parasite, from 
Martial. 
¢ When from the bath, or hot, or cold, you come, 
The kind Menogenes attends you home ; 
When at the courts you ply the healthy ball, 
He picks it up adro'tly, fhould it fall ; 
Tho’ wath’d, tho’ drefs’d, he foilows where it flies, 
Recovers and returns the duafty prize, 
And overwhelms you with civilties. 
Call for your towel ; and, tho’ more defil’d 
Than the foul linen of a fickly child, 
He’ll {wear ’tis whiter than the driven foow ;— 
Comb your lank hair acrefs your wrinkled brow, 
And with a tone of ecftacy, he’il {wear, 
« Achilles had not tuch a head of hair!” 
Himfelf will bring the vomit to your hand, 
And wipe the drops that on your forehead fland ; 
Praife and admire you till, fatigu’d, you fay,— 
Do, my good friend, do dine with me to-day!” P- 415. 
Or—+the following is a translation of that fine passage in lus 
cretius, (V. 1217.) 
* And oh! how deep our fhudderiny fpirits feel 
A dread of Heaven thro’ every member fteal, 
When the ftrong lightning ttrikes the blaited ground, 
And thunder rojls the murmuring clouds around. 
Shake not the nations ? And the monarch’s nod, 
Bows it not low before the prefent God, 
Left for foul deeds, or hongety w rds | be fent 
His hurried hour of awful punifhment ? 
About half the volume is made up of Notes 
character so different from the poetry, that we c: 
lieve they both came from the same pen. Mr Hi 
be out of his element when he writes prose. 
gracefully in fetters, than at large. With a si 
useful annotation, there is mixed up an immense f fli) 
pancy, shallowness and absurdity. He seems to have imagined, 
but we cannot conceive upon what grounds, that it must be 
highly gratifying to the public to know his sentiments of men 
and things; and he has omitted no opportunity, and cre ted 
many, of procuring them that gratificatic m. Summary judgment 
is passed on our furniture, our fashions, our dramatic exhibi- 
tions, our writers in prose and verse, and an endless vaticty of 
subjects, on which he pronounces with the decisiveness of age, 
and the petulance of youth. ‘The small compass of a Note pre- 
cludes investigation or reasoning ; so that we seldom gain more 
than the comfortable assurance that such is Mr Hodgson’s opi- 
nion. He skips with the agility of a squirrel from one topic to 
another 
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another ; and it is not always easy to follow the rapidity of his mo- 
tions. ‘Thus, ina long Note on § aullas nummorum ereximus aras,’ 
Sat. I., we find the following passage (p. $25.) * Holiday says, 
the temple was dedicated to the god Ais— A's in presenti—Read 
money—at all events a scarce divinity. ‘Talking of the god Aés, 
Cloacina the goddess of ease naturally suggests herself ; which 
goddess as ni iturally suggests Chilo, Cleobulus, and George Col- 
man.’ Surely Mr Hodgson, when he goes so far out of his way 
to arrive at a low and dirty allusion, forgets, that nastiness is not 
wit ; and though not, perhaps, absolutely inconsistent with each 
other, he has sufficiently proved, both in this and his first Note, 
that they are not necessarily coexistent. 

He appears to have emptied into these Notes the contents, ei- 
ther of his common-place book, if he has one, or of a memory 
full of shreds and patches, unregistered and unarranged. He 
not only retails all the silly stories he can remember, but he must 
tell us even about those he has forgotten. Thus, speaking of the 
© Beneventanus sutor’ of Juvenal, I. 46., he says (p. 405), ¢ I 
once heard a story of a bishop (not a prince) of Benevento, which, 
I believe, is in point; but from not “ keeping count” of these 
bishops, it is erased from my memory, as Sancho’s story of the 
goats was from his, “ abiit, excessit, evasit, erupit”—“ Over the 
hills, and far away,” as Lord Kenyon translated it:’ and so 
ends the Note. It would be difficult to point out any one sen- 
tence embracing so great a variety of topics, tacti sed non ornati ; 
and yet, withal, so guiltless of any thing like meaning. 

There is also a perpetual recurrence throughout the Notes to 
some favourite joke about hair ; which has been allowed even to 
creep into the text—* Worthy of all the Aair of ancient times. ’ 
Mr Hodgson labours, through many a dull page, to be witty on 
this * playful’ subject, as he calls it; and tells ug, with masonic 
obscurity, that ‘ hair is the warrant of enjoyment, as well as the 
symbol of virtue.’ We do not pretend, nor are we very anxious 
to understand this joke: it is probably part of the slang which 
always prevails among a number of men that live much together ; 
and many good things, we have no doubt, are sported on the sub- 
ject at academical dinners: but we would advise our author, 
when he next appears before the public, to drop the cant phrase- 
ology and local associations of a college common-room. Let him 
choose a subject that has something of novelty to recommend it ; 
banish all annotation, or confine it rigidly to the purpose of 
illustration; and we will venture to predict a happier result 
to his foseun labours, than is likely to follow from the pre- 
sent attempt. We feel considerable hesitation in recommendin Ig 
Original composition, not merely from our sense of the superior 
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genius it requires, but from certain suspicions, founded on a per- 
usal of the Notes, that, to sail in safety, Mr Hodgson must steer 
by the rudder and compass of another man’s thoughts. 


Ant. IV. Lectures on the truly Eminent English Poets. By Pere 
cival Stockdale. Printed for the a and sold by Longman 
Hurst Rees & Orme. 2 vol. large Svo. Price one guinea in 
boards. 1807. 


\ HATEVER truth there may be in the assertion, that none but 
a poet should criticize a poet, we are nevertheless extreme- 
ly happy to meet now and then with dissertations'on poetry in 
sober prose; for most of our modern bards, as if they were 
afraid that posterity would not take the trouble to be their com- 
mentators, have enshrined themselves in their own annotations. 
The author before us seems to have written the greater part of 
these remarks at a time when the subjects of criticism, on which 
he enters, excited a livelier interest than they do at present in the 
yublic mind. More than half of his pages is devoted to the re- 
futation of Dr Johnson’s heretical dogmas on the merits of our 
best writers. ‘Chere was a time when no true admirer of Milton 
or Gray could speak without a rapture of indignation of John- 
son’s biasphemies against those poets. We know not if any duels 
were fought in that fashionable controversy, as they were in the 
course of another, which did not long pre cede it, in this part of 
the island, viz. the guilt or innocence of Mary Queen of Scots ; 
but if blood was not spilt, a great deal of gall was generated. 
Nearly coeval with these, was the Row leyan controversy, con- 
cerning the authenticity of the poems produced by Chatterton. 
On this subject also, Mr Stockdale has taken the field with as much 
ardour as we should now expect in a writer on the Catholic question, 
or the expedition to Copenhagen. On both questions, whether 
as the adversary of Johnson or of Miller and Bryant, Mr Stock- 
dale appears to us rather impetuous as an advocate; yet generally, 
and with good feelings, in the right. We are only afraid this in- 
genuous veteran will find the public interest not so warm as his 
own. Johnson’s true glory will live for ever; his violent prejudices 
have already lost their authority. The refutation of his errors, 
therefore, is not now called for. Of ail that was ever written a- 
gainst him, there is but one worthy of being preserved as a literary 
curiosity ; we mean the continuation of his criticism on Gray’s 
Elegy, being an admirable imitation of his style, and a temperate 
caricature of the unfairness of his strictures. Still, however, 
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though the names and fashions of our literary controversies have 
changed, there is much matter in these lectures of a general and 
imperishable interest. 

‘The series of Mr Stockdale’s Eminent Poets commences with 
Spencer. In going further back, in point of date, than Johnson, 
his plan is commendable. Spencer, however antiquated his style, 
is certainly the earliest of our modern English poets. Surrey and 
Wyatt, though they are found in the mighty chasm that occurs in 
our poetical history between Chaucer and Spencer, and though 
they are sufliciently intelligible to be called modern, are still not 
sufliciently great to stand as the leaders of a new dynasty. ‘The 
metaphysical school, who succeeded Spencer and Shakespeare, 
were unworthy to stand in Johnson’s list as the only surviving 
predecessors of Milton. 

The outlines of Spencer’s poetical character are pretty faith- 
fully drawn by our author, re thal as he duly acknowledges, 
with ample obligations to the labours of a preceding critic, War- 
ton, ‘The principal circumstance which seems to have debarred 
Spencer from attaining, as he has certainly approached the throne 
of poetical excellence, seem to be the excessive wildness of that 
machinery which he has adopted from the more extravagant of 
the Italian schools, from Ariosto, and not from Tasso. Under 
this may perhaps be included the fault of his excessive allegory 
and personification, which associates personified abstract ideas and 
human beings at the battle as well as the banquet, to the exclu- 
sion of even that faint consistency which fable ought to preserve. 
The form of his stanza has been pronounced by many critics to 
be tedious and monotonous, Our author confesses that he does 
not think so; and yet he supposes that it is owing to the shackles 
of this stanza, that the poetry of Spencer has been loaded with 
so many passages of languor, tautology, and violated grammar, 
Undoubtedly the stanza of Spencer is less easily constructed in 
our language than in Italian; but none of the faults of Spencer 
can be justly attributed to the form of his metre. It is by far the 
richest and the sweetest of our measures, More definite than 
blank verse, it admits both of simplicity and magnificence of 
sound and language. Without the terseness of unvaried rhyme, 
a measure unfitted to long narration, it is sufficiently uniform 
to please the ear, and sufficiently various to protract the plea- 
sure. Spencer owes his languid lines merely to the careless taste 
of an age which set no yalue on condensed expression. With 
out disrespect to our truly majestic measure of blank verse, 
let some of the rich passages in Spencer, or of the Castle of In- 
dolence, be produced,—those passages especially of the Fair 
Queen, in which Spe neer’s genius has put forth a diligent end, 


and 
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and we shall find, that the melody and the pomp of this meas 
sure, while it accords with the humbler, gives dignity to the lof 
tiest conceptions. When the diiliculty of ar ly measure is such 
as to occasion more restraint in overcoming it than effect when it 
is overcome, that measure may be called a shackle upon genius. 
But where so much effect is produced, the difficulty that is over- 
come becomes a triumph to genius; and the restraint operates 
like those obstacles of oblique pressure in mechanics, which ulti 
mately augment the impetus of projecti ile bodies, though, for a 
while, they seemed to oppose it. But, in truth, if we except the 
unfortunate adoption of extravagantly allegorical machinery, the 
few imperfections of Spencer seem to arise from his carelessness. 
The life of man was not sufhicient to have wrought up to classical 
purity so much composition as he has left behind him. Profu- 
sion was the fault of his bountiful genius, as prolixity was that 
of his minor contemporaries. It was the custom to write much 
on the minutest subject ; and though the fertile mind of Spencer 
precludes that profusion which gives words without ideas, still 
there is an accumulation of characters, events, speeches and de- 
scriptions, which bewilder the reader, not so much with ens 
chantment, as confusion. The story of the Fairy Queen is more 
like a succession of triumphal arches, than a regular building. 
We pass on with admiration and delight ; but yet both are occa- 
sionally cooled by the labyrinthical irregularity of the design. 
We miss that regular subservie ‘ncy of minor events and characters 
to those which are great and important, which constitutes the 
charm of a perfect story, whether we call it Epic, or by any 
other appell: ition. ‘The characters are in vain varied from each 
other by a charming verisimilitude and fidelity to human nature. 
They are in vain ‘elevated to the most heroic scale of excel 
lence to produce that entire interest, of which Spencer’s genius 
could not otherwise have failed. Superlative heroes and peerless 
beauties are crowded upon us in en paetl bers, that we lose sight 
of them in the blaze of each othe Had Spencer lived later in 
the days of poetry, there is every reason to suppose he would 
have simplified his plan, and condensed the versification of his 
poem. In a poem of a few hundred pages, the stanza would 
not seem monotonous ; in one, amounting to thousands of pages, 
blank verse itself would at least wear us out. 
Let it not be held sacrilegious that these remarks are made on 
a name so justly revered by Englishmen; on one who, if Chaucer 
be called the day-star, may certainly be pronounced the sun-rise 
of our poctry. What shall we think of that romantic poem, 
which, with all the faults of its structure and careless execution, 
s 
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is still the wondet of a third century, and the fountain from 
which our great poets of the last age imbibed their inspiration 
most deeply: We shall give, however, the praises of Spencer 
in our author’s own language. 

* When I fit down to read Spencer, (I —— not to determine 
with what preparation of the mind he fhould be read by others), I never 
think of tracing his allegory. I only with to imbibe the animated and 
glowing page before me. I forget this world, and am tranfported to 
the bright and variegated regions of imagination. His defcriptions are 
prefented with fuch infinuating eloquence, and with fuch a force of co» 
louring, that even his figures of a grotefque wildnefs mutt pleafe thofe 
who are moft pleafed with chaiter beauties. You view pictures drawn 
by the hand of a mafter, endowed with contrafted talents,—the mild and 
beaming fkies of Lorraine, the rude and tangled precipices of Salvador 
Rofa. And though his heroes are the heroes of chivalry and romance, 
you are often entertained and interefted with ftriking examples of the 
real nature of man,—of what comes home to focial and dotneltic life. 
All the paffions of the human breaft he exhibits with their charafteriftic 
features and emotions, particularly the moft univerfally a¢tive and power- 
ful of our paffions, love. It is remarked by the belt critics, that he is 
particularly powerful in the plaintive and pathetic ftrain. The truth of 
this obfervation is evinced in many paflages of the Fairy Queen, and in 
thofe of his {maller poems, which are exprefsly clegiac.’ Vol. I. p. 27. 

The subject of the next Lecture is Shakespeare; of whom it 
seems difficult to say any thing that has not been said before—a 
difficulty which Mr Stockdale has not overcome. Of Shakes 
speare’s minor poems he thinks unfavourably; an opinion with 
which the reasonable worshippers of our greatest bard ate likely 
to coincide. All the praise that can be given to those pieces for 
which his contemporaries gratuitously called him the honey- 
tongued Shakespeare, is, that they ate bad resemblances of the 
heaviest passages of Spencer. But, when we compare the dra- 
matic style of Shakespeare with the descriptive of Spencer, it is 
then that we ate conscious how rich the age of Elizabeth was, 
which at once contained two such masters, so high in their des 
gree, yet so different in the species of their merit. In Spencer, 
we see, as it were, the painter; in Shakespeare the statuary, of 
imitated nature. Instead of the rich and highly-coloured style 
of Spencer, so peculiarly suited to description, Shakespeare pre- 
sents us with the simple and complete imitation of naked nature. 
His style, therefore (unless where it suits pedantic characters, or 
complies with his own occasional love of latinizing the meaning 
of words), is more like the language of life, varying from the 
ludicrous to the sublime with the characters who address us, 
Shakespeare is more eminently the poet of nature; he brings 
nature more palpably before us ; his imitation is nearer. 

Among other remarks by no means original we are told, that 
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invention is one of the grand chatacteristics of Shakespeare ; 
that no poet ever possessed this faculty in a more: fertile or vigo- 
rous degree ; and we are taught to discriminate between the po- 
etical gifts of invention and imagination. , * ‘The inventive poet 
(says Mr Stockdale) signalizes himself by combining remoter 
images. Such a writer is emphatically the Mesmras, the poet, the 
maker, almost the creator. Yet, 
«© What can we reafon but from what we know ? ” 

‘This question, unanswerable as it seems, he answers by im- 
mediately subjoining, ‘ ‘The inventive or creative genius some- 
times disdains the walk of man; nay, it will not be limited by 
the various, the vast, and the apparently unbounded region of 
nature.’ He then gives the wierd sisters, the airy dagger, and 
the enchanted island, as the wonderful, the charming, or the 
striking productions of Shakespeare’s invention; * the finest as- 
semblage of objects (he continues) which have obeyed the com- 
mon and established laws of nature. Human characters, how- 
ever forcibly or humorously drawn, I beg permission to class 
with the works of imagination. Caliban and Prospero, accord+ 
ing to this distinction, are the boast of Shakespeare’s invention ; 
Shylock and Falstaif_those of his-imagination.’ All this distine- 
tion appears to us superfluous. ‘Io divide invention from ima- 
gination, seems to be merely dividing the included from the in- 
eluding term. ‘ Imagination (as the most luminous of moral 
philosophers hae described it) is a complex power ; * it includes 
conception, or simple apprehension, which enables us to form a 
notion of those former objects of perception, or of knowledge, 
out of which we are to make a selection ; abstraction, which se- 
parates the selected materials from the qualities and circumstances 
which are connected with them in nature; and judgment and 
taste directs their combination. ‘To.these powers we may add, 
that particular habit of association to which we give the name of 
fancy, as it is this which presents to our choice all the different 
materials which are subservient to the efforts of imagination, and 
which may therefore be considered as forming the groundwork of 
poetical genius. ’ 

Now, this description of imagination will apply with equal pro- 
priety to Shakespeare’s enchanted island, and to his character of 
Falstaff, leaving no greater merit to his supernatural than his mortal 
agents. In fact, in point of consummate excellence, the character 
of Falstaff, though human, is more -_ original than that of the 
monster himself. He found materials for both in the characters 
of men, and in their reigning superstitions. We may allow 
poetry to boast, in her own language, of him who ‘ exhausted 

worlds, 
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worlds, and then imagined new.’ But, in reality, the new worlds 
could only be made up of the elements supplied by the old. For 
Caliban, as well as Falstaff, the materials were ready to his hand. 
The component parts of the latter abounded in common life. 
The materials of the monstrous character abounded in the float- 
ing legends of the age ; an age, when the names and offices of 
familiar spirits were as familiar to the ear, and as well believed, 
as those of human beings ;—an age, in which the reigning mo- 
narch wrote a treatise on the horns and tail of the devil. ‘To the 
Rosicrucian philosophy we are indebted for the nominal machin- 
ery of the inimitable tragedy of the Tempest ; though to Shake- 
speare we are indebted for all that genius could do with such 
m.chinery. Nor is it improbable, that, in some of those le- 
gends of Italian fable, from which so many of his plays are de- 
rived, he found the very name and offices of his admired Caliban, 
the witch’s bastard by the rape of a demon *. 

We are next presented with two whole lectures on Milton. 
In the first, our lecturer engages to demonstrate, ‘ with almost 
mathematical precision, that Milton is the first, because the most 
sublime of all poets.’ The steps of Mr Stockdale’s demonstra- 
tion, however, appear to us more of a legal than a mathematical na- 
ture. He subpoenas two witnesses to character ; Addison is one; 
Johnson the other. Addison’s evidence is wholly favourable ; John- 
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* « I was informed, (fays Mr Warton, {peaking of an old romance, 
Aurelio and Ifabella) ; I was informed, by the late Mr Collins of Chi- 
chefter, that Shakefpeare’s Tempeft, for which no origin ts yet aflign- 
ed, was formed on this favourite romance. But although this informa- 
tion has not proved true, on examination, an ufeful conclufion may be 
drawn from it, that Shakefpeare’s ftory is fomewhere to be found in an 
Italian novel ; at leaft, that the ftory preceded Shakefpeare. Mr Col- 
lins had fearched this fubje& with no lefs fidelity, than judgment and in- 
duftry ; but his memory failing, in his laft calamitous indifpofition, 
probably gave me the name of one novel for another. 1 remember be 
added a circumftance, which may lead to a difcovery, that the principal 
chara&er of the romance, anfwering to Shakefpeare’s Profpero, who 
had bound a fpirit, like Ariel, to obey his call, and perform his fer- 
vices. It was a common pretence of the dealers in occult f{ciences, to 
have a demon at command. At leaft, Aurelio, or Orelio, was probably 
one of the names of this romance, the production and multiplication 
being the grand objet of alchymy. Taken at large, the magical part 
of the Tempett is founded in that fort of philofophy which was prac- 
tifed by John Dee and his affociates, and has been called the Roficru- 
cian, The name Ariel came from the Talmodiftic myfteries, with 
which the learned Jews had infeéted this {cience. ” 
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son’s is partly unfavourable; but, by skilful cross-questioning, he 
is made to contradict himself. He then triumphantly exclaims to 
Johnson, ‘ Out of thine own mouth I will condemn thee.’ The 
glaring inconsistences of Johnson, do indeed convict him ; but this, 
in law, would only set aside the credibility of his evidence. In 
criticism it is a two-edged argument ; it invalidates the faith of 
his praise as well as of his censure. I object to the sincerity of Dr 
Johnson’s censure, says the worshipper of Milton, because I can 
confront them with his praises. And I object to his praises, the 
assailant of Milton’s merit will reply, because I can confront them 
with his censures. This proves that the merits of poets are to be 
debated on their own grounds, not mere/y on the critical authori- 
ties for or against them. 

Let us admit, however, that Milton’s greatness is established 
by such judicial process,—established it surely is by the testimony 
which every mind alive to the beautiful and the great will bear to 
his genius: still, we object to the truth of our lecturer’s text, 
that Milton is the greatest of all poets; or, to adopt the still 
wilder words of his declamation, £ that all other poets are babies 
compared to him.’ The claim to this supremacy is founded on 
Milton’s sublimity; and the following definition of sublimity is 
subjoined. ‘ I shall endeavour,’ says Mr Stockdale, ‘ to give 
a comprehensive and clear idea, or definition, of that capital spe- 
cies of writing. ‘To write then with sublimity, is to chuse the 
greatest or the most splendid, or the most awful, existing or ima- 
ginable objects, and to express or display them with a correspond- 
ing propriety, force, and majesty of expression.” Now, we ob- 
ject, with great deference, to the clearness of this definition ; for 
it tells us no more than that sublime writers chuse great subjects, 
and write with great dignity upon them. Nor can we admit 
sublimity to be called a species of writing, as if it were the epic, 
the tragic, or the pastoral; it is a quality, not a species of writ- 
ing ; it is a quality, too, which comprehends considerable va- 
rieties. ‘The sublime in splendour of conception, in pomp of 
language, in description of prodigious things, is Milton’s. A- 
nalogies are unsafe illustrations, but the reader of Milton has 
probably felt from his influence, an impression quite analo- 
gous to that elevating pleasure which cartoon paintings of the 
first masters excite. Nothing can exceed, in the quality of 
sublime, those pictures of the fallen angels in their march over 
Hell, and in their council of Pandemonium. Nothing, in beau- 
ty or sublimity; can exceed (we shall say generally) the first 
six books of the Paradise Lost. But this excellence, this su- 
blimity, and this beauty which nothing eclipses, does not necessa- 
rily eclipse all other excellence. Milton’s glory may —* 
ris 
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his subject: that subject has certainly afforded his genius ample 
room for some of the finest scenes and finest passages of human 
writing. But the common testimony of mankind permits us to 
say, without fear of being called presumptuous, that, as a whole, 
Paradise Lost is deficient in interest; that the last six books do 
most palpably fall off; and, that the warfare between God and 
his creatures is a constant bar to our sympathy with either victor 
or vanquished, and annihilates, what is the soul of pleasure in 
poetical narration, curiosity. These expressions are not Johnso- 
nian cavils; they contain a// that can be fairly said in objection 
to Milton, and nothing more. How much still remains to excite 
our veneration! Allowing therefore to Milton every praise that 
can be pronounced on those passages, and even entire books, 
where the agents of his poem, his speeches and conception of 
character are sublime; still, this quality of sublimity, does not 
absorb all excellence. The state of fancy excited by it, is not, 
by its nature, suited for long possession of the human mind, 
It keeps its faculties on the utmost stretch; it is of itself but 
a single quality: and though it does not exist in Milton, any 
more than in other great poets, unconnected with the beautiful 
and pathetic ; yet, if it be assumed as the ground of Miilton’s 
claim to supremacy in poetry, we are entitled to say, that a cer- 
tain union of other constituent qualities of a poet, are, collective. 
ly, paramount to its greatness. ‘The opinion which, we make bold 
to say, the world at large maintain, is, that the aggregate of all 
the poetical qualities of Shakespeare is superior to that of Mil- 
ton’s,—including his sublimity and every other claim to admira- 
tion. 

If the epic poet be sublime, so is our great tragedian. We do 
not pretend to divide the general term sublime with unnecessary 
distinction ; yet, when we say that Shakespeare is sublime, we 
must speak more of his merit in the aggregate than judging him by 
detached passages. His sublimity is more strang than brilliant ; 
it lies more in effect than in perceptible manner. It is hke listen- 
ing to an orator, of whose powers of persuasion we are not fully 
conscious till he has finished his discourse. When we peruse the 
dialogue of his dramas, so much of the familiar occurs in his 
Janguage, that the triumph over our sympathies seems to be ob- 
tained without an effort of the poet, ‘The design of Milton to 
dazzle us with splendid, and overwhelm us with great images, is 
always obvious. Milton has all the ensigns and regalia of sove- 
reign genius; Shakespeare all the power and prerogative. Let 
us recur to an instance of the sublime in Shakespeare, and it will 
illustrate this distinction, ‘lake the scene of Macveth relating 
zis murder of Duncan to Lady Macbeth. ¢ ‘There’s one did 
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laugh in his sleep, and one cried murder.’—The dialogue com- 
mencing with this line, has no passage, which, taken separately, 
and read to a person unacquainted with the play, would seem a 
a specimen of sublime composition ; yet, the effect of the whole, 
when we vead the play, is sublime ; it is like something more than 
human language. If the terrors of the tragic muse Se not sub- 
jime, by what name shall we call them? Let us again suppose 
it possible to find a person susceptible of poetical impressions, 
who had not read Milton, and we should have no difficulty, in 
every page, to quote such sentences as would strike him, thou ° 

read unconnectedly, with wonder and delight ;—such lines as t 
de ‘scription of Satan and his peers. * He spoke, and to aie 
his words outflew millions of flaming swords,’ &c, But let such 
a reader, even warm and fresh from the bright wonders of Para- 
dise Lost, submit his feelings to the influence of some of Shake- 
speare’s best tragedies, and the result, we think, will be, that, 
judging by collective effect, by creation of character, by vivid 
imitation of nature, and by combined and genera] tests of genius, 
he will award the superiority to Shakespeare. 

Nor would this judgment be formed exclusively on the creative 
originality of our dramatic master. Without reference to their 
comparative power over the passions of terror and pity, let the 
testimony of mankind decide, which of the two poets is richer in 
those sentences which contain as it were the pith, the quintes- 
sence, the condensed originality, which might serve for the texts 
of volumes, for the motto of every situation in life. Is the poet 
from whom it has been emphatically said, ¢ that philosophers 
might learn wisdom and courtiers politeness, ’ is this poet one of 
the babies compared to Milton ? 

In the praise of Milton’s minor poems, our author is deserved- 
ly enthusiastic. There is one piece which has escaped his eulogy, 
and which, from being omitted in many editions of Milton’s 
works, is less popularly known than its extreme majesty and pic- 
turesque beauty seem to deserve. We allude to the speech of 
the Genius of the Wood in the Arcades. 

‘ For know, by lot from Jove, I am the Power 
Of this fair wood, and live in oaken bower, 
To nurfe the faplings tall, and curl the grove 
With ringlets, quaint and wanton windings wove ; 
And all my plants I fave from nightly ill 
Of noifome winds and blafting vapors chill, 
And from the boughs brush off the evil dew, 
And heal the harms of thwarting thunder blue, 
Or what the crofs dire-looking planet fmites, 
Or hurtful worm with canker’d venom bites; 
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When evening grey doth rife; I fetch my round 
Over the mount and al] this hallow’d ground, 
And early, ere the odorous breath of morn 
Awakes the flumbering leaves, or taflell’d horn 
Shakes the high thicket, hafte I all about, 
Number my ranks, and vifit every fprout 
With puiffant words and murmurs made to blefs : 
But elfe, in deep of night, when drowfinefs 
Hath lock’d up mortal fenfe, then liften I 
To the celeftial Syrens’ harmony, 

That fit upon the nine enfolded f{pheres, 

And fing to thofe that hold the fatal theers, 

And turn the adamantine fpindle round, 

On which the fate of gods and men is wound ; 

Such fweet compulfion doth in mufic lie, 

To lull the daughters of Neceflity, 

And keep unfteady nature to her law, 

And the low world in meafured motion draw 

After the heavenly tune, which none may hear 

Of human mould with grofs unpurged ear.’ &c. &c. 

The rich and diversified merits of Dryden, form, as our author 
justly remarks, not an abrupt descent from the sublimity of Mil- 
ton. Whether we recollect him as a lyric, a narrative, dramatic, 
political, or satyrical poet, or as a translator, the name of Dryden 
summons up recollections of excellence. ‘The union of critical 
with poetical power; the vigour and the hale manliness of ex- 
pression which for ever look fresh in his sentences and lines; 
the majestic force without harshness, and the perfect and down- 
right English of Dryden’s style, entitle him to this great succes- 
sion, and perhaps rank him in merit the fourth after Spencer, 
Shakespeare and Milton, of English poets. If, indeed, we could 
forget Otway, there would be no need of qualifying this opinion ; 
but the pathos of Otway, afterall, as it stands single in compe- 
tition with the infinite varieties of Dryden’s merit, allow us rae 
ther to suggest, than to dwell upon a doubt of their comparative 
rank.. Nor is there to be found, in all the treasures of biography, 
a life more interesting than Dryden’s. In the midst of all its 
alloy, his genius commands our admiration, as his character, 
though degraded by several imperfections, attaches our regard. 
The life of Otway, imperfectly as it is given, exhibits a mind of 
finer sensibility, sinking under adversity. Dryden’s teems with 
interest and with instruction. While the few and venial spots 
which poverty left upon his fame, may afford a lesson to the 
wisest, and a caution to the weakest; his unassuming modesty, 
his fortitude, his industry, and his high spirit, will teach no less 
unproving an example. His oa powers are less by far than 
1 4 those 
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those of his great poetical predecessors ; yet he enlarged the em- 
pire of poetry. He applied it with grace and effect to subjects 
which had never before been thought susceptible of its beauties ; 
and he did so, without either raising his subjects to an undue 
importance, or degrading his poetry, by bringing it down to meet 
his subject. Polemical religion and politics, the least obviously 
adapted for such embellishments, came from his hands with ate 
tractions unknown before or since. The constitutional blemishes 
of his Hind and Panther, form, it is true, one exception to this merit; 
but, even in that production, there are neryous passages; and his 
Religio Laici more than atones for all the defects of its sister poem. 
‘The criticism of Pope is but an echo of his critical poetry. In- 
deed, in his critical canons, he reminds us of the primitive law- 
givers, who passed their ordonnances in verse, and whose ordon- 
nances have continued to be obeyed when reduced by others to 
familiar prose. For, common as the truths which he uttered are 
now become, we owe them traditionally to him. We find them, 
no doubt, even in Blair; but Dryden first promulged them. 

As a political poet, he is without a rival, and without a second. 
Before we censure the scriptural obscurity of Absalom and Achito- 
phel, let us recollect the scriptural knowledge of the age in which 
he wrote, when every Bible name and fact was familiar to every rea- 
der,—let us recollect, also, the fine advantage which his genius drew 
from masking his satyre behind this allegorical parallel. As the 
poetical criticism in general, so the poetical satyre in particular, 
of Dryden, was the prototype of Pope’s, The Duneiad pro 
longed, without magnifying, the triumph of talent over dulness. 
We should quote our lecturer’s characteristic remarks on Dryden’s 
translation as the best specimen, in our apprehension, of his noe 
tice of this poet, were there not already commentaries on those 
performances more valuable than ever were written on translated 
poetry. These are found in Dryden’s own prefaces and dedications. 
A more perfect essay on translation, or a finer discrimination of the 
antient poets, does not exist, than in his preface to a miscellany 
of translations from Theocritus, Lucretius, and Horace. In the 
variety of his translations, unequal as they are in merit, a com- 
plete preference is still difficult, from the number of rival beaue 
ties; but those of Horace are perhaps his masterpieces. The 
enviable sensations of a fortunate individual, have been well de« 
scribed by an eloquent writer, who, descending into the news 
discovered ruins of Pompeii, found the Roman senator in his 
robes, whose body had been preserved with almost the semblance 
of |'fe for fifteen hundred years. There is a pleasure analogous to 
this, in perusing some passages of Dryden’s Horace; but something 
more than dead antiquity is there restored. We have not the 
dust, 
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dust, but the soul of Horace; no affected adaptation of antient 
expressions to modern usages ; nothing of that smart dressing out 
of an antient statue in the modern costume, which so much disfi- 
gures Pope’s, and, it must be owned also, many of Dryden’s transla- 
tions. The language of antiquity is changed, but not its simpli- 
city. How much the nature and sprightliness of the * Vides ut 
alta stet nive Candidum,’ is preserved in the ode which concludes 
with these lines ! 
¢ The appointed hour of promifed blifs, 
The pleafing whifper in the dark, 
The half-unwilling willing kifs, 
The laugh that guides thee to the mark, 
When the kind nymph would coynefs feign, 
And hides but to be found again— 
Thefe, thefe are joys the gods for youth ordain. ’ 

Nor has lyric poetry, if we except the memorable ode from 
Hafiz by Sir William Jones, found a happier transfusion from 
one language into another, than in many lines of the 29th ode 
of the Second Book. 

‘ Fortune, that, with malicious joy, 
Does man her flave opprefs, 
Proud of his office to deftroy, 
Is feldom pleafed to blefs : 
Still various, and inconftant ftill, 
But with an inclination to be ill, 
Promotes, degrades, delights in ftrife, 
And makes a lottery of life : 
I can enjoy her while he’s kind ; 
But when fhe dances in the wind, 
And fhakes her wings, and will not ftay, 
I puff the proftitute away ; 
The little or the much fhe gave is quietly refigned,’ &c. &c, 

We should have wished to see these, or similar passages of this 
poet given by Mr Stockdale, not’to the exclusion of those which 
he has inserted, but in preference to some of his own digressions, 
which astonish us—but not with delight. It would be invidious to 
quote at full length ; but we cannot help wondering, that a pass»ge 
hke that in the 269th page of his first volume, should come from «my 
writer who has taste, spirit, and polite information enough to col- 
Jeet remarks on English literature. In this extraordinary page, Mr 
Stockdale supposes himself, even in presence of his belles-lettres 
audience, speaking face to face with the departed spirit of Dry- 
den. In this supposed phantasmagoria, he begins, ‘ Few men 
have contributed so largely as you (Dryden) to the poetical im- 

rovement of your country;’ and, after a prefatory compliment, 
he proceeds to infoym Dryden, that a celebrated writer rose among 
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us (who at the end of two pages is discovered to be Dr Johnson) ;, 
that this writer wrote lives a the poets, which gave to him (Mr 
Stockdale) offence in many exceptionable passages ; but that the 
public swallowed his dogmas with avidity, and that numerous 
biographers published his (Dr Johnson’s) life. ‘This horrible ad- 
dress to the spirit of Dryden lasts for several pages. We beseech 
Mr Stockdale to extirpate it from his book, whenever it comes to 
a second edition ; and if his friends do not give him the same 
advice, we shall think that his zeal and good intentions have few- 
er friends than they deserve. Without meaning disrespect to Mr 
Stockdale, by far the best part of the notice of Dryden is what 
he quotes from Johnson, because he quotes the best of Johnson ; 
and the general survey of Dryden’s merit is more impartially ex- 
ecuted by that great critic, than his general character of any o- 
ther_poet. 

Dryden is one of those poets on whose faults and inequalities it 
is fair to dwell as a matter of truth ; but for the interests and pro- 
motion of good taste, and for the sake of warning to young writers, 
it is not so necessary. ‘The reason is, that, though a poet trained by 
discipline, and formed upon rules, he is still a most natural writer ; 
his faults are those of carelessness, not of bad taste: hence they are 
obvious, and not alluringly dangerous, like the systematic affecta- 
tions of poets, who err from inherent or acquired corruption. If we 
except his partiality to rhyming tragedies, there seems no distin- 
guishable fault in his poetical creed. When minds of this kind are 
impelled by want, or betrayed by impatience, to publish their cru- 
dities and errors, however numerous, they are not apt to assume the 
shape of imposing errors. It is the dulcia vitia of system, and labo- 
rious polish, which are apt to perplex and betray an inexperienced 
taste. But the chaff and the corn of Dryden are easily separable. 
Where he offends, he offends as boldly as he pleases. Equivocal 
passages may be found; but ambiguity is as seldom his fault in 
merit as in meaning. But with all its high endowments, the 
poetical mind of Dryden was far short of even limited and frail 
human perfection. He wants one of the chief characteristics of 
genius, a tender and pathetic mind. ‘The power (as Johnson ob- 
serves) which predominated in his intellectual operations, was 
rather strong reason than quick sensibility. On all occasions that 
were presented, he rather studied than felt; and produced senti- 
ments, not such as nature enforces, but meditation supplies. 
With the simple and elemental passions as they spring separately 
jn the mind, he seems not much acquainted ; and seldom describes 
them, but as they are complicated by the various relations of so- 
ciety, and confused in the tumults and agitations of life. What 


he says of love, may contribute to the explanation of his character. 
* Love 
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* Love various minds does varioufly in{pire, 
It ftirs in gentle bofoms gentle fire, 
Like that of incenfe on the altar laid : 
But raging flames tempeftuous fouls invade ; 
A fire which every windy paffion blows, 
With pride it mounts, or with revenge it glows.’ 

Dryden’s was not one of the gentle bosoms: Love, as it sub- 
sists in itself, but with no tendency but to the person loved, and 
wishing only for correspondent kindness; such love as shuts out 
all other interest—the love of the golden age, was too soft and 
subtle to put his faculties in motion. He hardly conceived it, 
but in its turbulent effervescence with some other desires ; when 
it was inflamed by rivalry, or obstructed by difficulties; when it 
invigorated ambition, or exasperated revenge. 

Pope is naturally introduced as the successor of Dryden. His 
character is thus given by our lecturer. 

‘ In comparing and eftimating different poets of the firft clafs, we 
ought to obferve fomething like mathematical accuracy,—we ought toe 
weigh the whole aggregate of their refpective merits. In making com- 
parative eftimates, with this juftice to Pope, we fhould find in him fo 
many, and fo apparently incompatible excellences, that we fhould deem 
the poffible and eternal privation of his works as great a fingle lofs as 
could happen to the republic of letters. Of what a melancholy and 
irreparable chafm, among the poetical ornaments of England, would 
feeling hearts be fenfible, if the Abelard to Eloifa could be loft! This 
poem is quite unrivalled in the antient and modern world: it confifts of 
three hundred and fixty lines, and every line is fuperlatively elegant, 
harmonious, and pathetic. This obfervation is not applicable to any 
other poem of fuch a length ; but this is net its only glorious fingulari- 
ty. The hopes, the fears, the wifhes, the raptures and the agonies of 
love, were never fo naturally and forcibly impreffed on the foul by any 
other eloquence, if we except Rouffeau. ’ . 

Pope is an excellent poet; but this is not a way to lecture on 
his merits. ‘This is the common-place language, which every 
miss at a boarding-school could utter, if she had the boldness to 
acknowledge having read Eloisa to Abelard. Yet we have sought 
in vain for a more rational and discriminate eulogy on the fa- 
vourite poet of the last century. ‘The poem of Eloisa does indeed 
glow with the finer fires of passion and of feeling. It is his great 
work; but he is much indebted to Ovid for many of its beauties. 
There is much in Sappho to Phaon of which Eloisa’s warmest 
and most enchanting passages remind.us. Had Mr Stockdale 
told us, that Eloisa to Abelard is the finest of English love-epise 
tles, we should not make any exception to the expression ; 
he called it the finest of all epistles antient or modern, we should 
have at least understood him ; but what he means by saying, it is 

absolutely 
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absolutely unrivalled in antient or modern times, is by no means so 
easily comprehended. Is it superior to the fourth book of Virgil’s 
Eneid ? is it superior to every thing of every kind in the poetical 
treasures of Greece and Rome? Were a parallel started between 
this epistle and some of the finest passages in antiquity, we have 
no doubt that Mr Stockdale would decide with as little hesitation, 
and probably with as much justice, as he devotes Homer to con- 
tempt, and all! his pedantic admirers. But a modest man is slow 
in giving, and a reasonable man in believing, these decisions on 
comparison of old and new writings, especially against the an- 
tients. We shall not therefore believe, either that Homer is in- 
ferior to Milton, or that Pope’s Eloisa is superior to every thin 
antient, merely on Mr Stockdale’s assertion, till we ascertain wit 
better certainty that he is competent to draw the comparison. 
To estimate Pope’s value as a poet, by * the melancholy chasm, 
of which feeling hearts would be sensible, if Eloisa’s epistle were 
Jost,” we confess, exceeds our computing faculty. Our lecturer 
may have clearer notions on the subject ; but there is something 
in the supposition which perplexes and confuses us. If the feel- 
ing hearts recollected the poem, then, it could not be lost ; and 
if it was totally lost and forgotten, then they could not be aware 
that there was any thing so good to lament br. 

We are told that Pope unites those excellences which are ap- 
parently incompatible. Now, superlative terms should always be 
used with caution, but above all when speaking of such a poet as 
Pope. He is one to be measured by no mean standard. What 
is good in his poetical character, is greatly good; so that, to 
match one acknowledged quality, that which we bring to prove 
his uniting with it another great quality, should be striking in- 
deed. Our lecturer has, as usual, left those apparently incom- 

atible excellences undefined. Correctness, which distinguishes 
Pope as one great excellence, is united with his shrewdness, 
his wit, and his common sense. ‘There is nothing in these qua- 
lities apparently incompatible with correctness. ‘The poetical 
quality, which we should least expect to see united with correct- 
ness, is that daring luxuriance of fancy or association which dis- 
tinguishes Spencer or Shakespeare, and which is found even in 
Dryden in no scanty degree. But neither this romantic fancy, 
nor extreme pathos, nor sublimity of the very first order, are disy 
coverable in Pope. 

In the midst of this chapter, however unwilling we may be 
to submit to the universal authority of Dr Johnson, yet it is quite 
refreshing to meet with passages of his better sense and more dis- 

assionate decisions, which our author quotes.. The sentences of 
Solent stand indeed with peculiay advantage in this insulated si- 
tuation ; 
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tuation; and Mr Stockdale is entitled to the same sort of 
gratitude which we feel to a dull landlord who has invited 
us to dine with an interesting visitor. In fact, after the one 
has bewildered us, the other puts us right. It is not easy to 
add to what Johnson has said; still less should we presume 
to take away from the truly admirable summary of Pope’s 
character which he has drawn. But when we assent to the 
opinions of a superior mind, we generally find its utterance so 
conveyed, that we can assent in a qualified manner, where as- 
sent is, on the whole, due, and yet find room for some partiak 
distinction of our own. ‘ If Pope is not a poet, (says Johnson), 
where is poetry to be found?’ . This is certainly true; for 
though the forte of Pope be neither pathos, sublimity, nor daring 
originality, yet that he moves the affections, approaches to ma- 
jesty of thought, and possesses much of his own creation, who 
shall deny? The indiscriminate praise of our author is, that 
Pope united apparently inconsistent excellences. Dr Johnson 
touches off his picture more rationally, by saying, that he had, in 
proportions very nicely suited to each other, all the qualities 
which constitute genius. “Ihe excellences of Pope were adjust- 
ed by proportion to each other, and not incompatible qualities, 
* He had invention, (Dr Johnson continues), by which new trains 
of ideas are formed, and new scenes of imagery displayed, asin 
the Rape of the Lock; or extrinsic embellishments and illustra- 
tions are connected with a known subject, as in the Essay on 
Criticism.’ ‘The adaptation of his Rosicrucian machinery in the 
Rape of the Lock, is indeed an inventive and happy creation, in 
the limited sense of the word, to which all peetical creation must 
be restricted. ‘There is no finer gem than this poem in all the 
lighter treasures of English fancy. Compared with any other 
mock-heroic in our language, it shines in pure supremacy for 
elegance, completeness, point and playfulness. Ityjs an epic 
poem in that delightful miniature which diverts us by its mimicry 
of greatness, and yet astonishes by the beauty of its parts, and the 
fairy brightness of its ornaments. In its kind, it is matchless ; 
but still it is but mock-heroic, and depends, in some measure, for 
effect on a ludicrous reference in our own minds to the veritable 
heroics whose solemnity it so wittily affects. His aerial puppets 
of divinity,—his sylphs and gnomes, and his puppet heroes and 
heroines,—the beaux and belles of high life, required rather a 
subtle than a strong hand to guide them through the mazes of 
poetry. Among inventive poets, this single poem will place him 
high, But if our language contains any true heroic creations of 
fancy, the agents of Spencer’s and Milton’s machinery will al- 
ways claim a superior dignity to their Lilliputian counterfeits. ~ 
*‘ He 
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* He had imagination, Johnson observes, which enables him 
to convey to the reader the various forms of nature, incidents of 
life, and energies of passion, as in his Elosia, his Windsor Forest, 
and his Ethic Epistles.’ It is true that Pope’s imagination could 
convey the forms of nature, yet many poets have looked upon 
nature much less through a medium than Pope, and have seen 
her and painted her in less artificial circumstances. The land- 
scapes of Pope are either such as the tourist would sketch within 
ten miles of London ; or, if he attempts more enchanting scenery, 
he gives, by his vague and general epithets, only the picture of a 
picture ; he writes more by rote than by conception, like a man 
who'saw nature through the medium of the classics, and not 
with the naked eye. In vain we shall search his Pastorals, or 
‘Windsor Forest, for such a landscape as surrounds the Castle of 
Indolence, the Bower of Eden, or the inimitable Hermitage of 
Beattie. 

Without defining the picturesque, we all feel that it is a charm 
in poetry seldom applicable to Pope. In the knowledge and de- 
scription of refined life, Pope is the mirror of his times. He 
saw through human character as it ro in the living manners of 
his age, with the eye of a judge and a satyrist ; and he must be 
fond of exceptions, who should say that such a satyrist did not 
understand human nature. Yet, when we use the trite phrase 
of Shakespeare understanding human nature, we mean something 
greatly more extensive than when we apply the same praise to 
Pope. From the writings of the former, we learn the secrets of 
the human heart, as it subsists in all ages, independent of the 
form and pressure of the times. From Pope we learn its foibles 
and- peculiarities in the 18th century. We have men and women 
described by Shakespeare ; by Pope we have the ladies and gentle- 
men of England. Whatever distinctions of mental expression 
and physiognomy the latter delineates, we see those distinctions, 
whether leaning to vice or virtue, originate partly in nature, but 
still more in the artificial state of society. The standard of his 
ridicule and morality, is for ever connected with fashion and po- 
lite life. Amidst all his wit, it has been the feeling of many in 
reading him, that we miss the venerable simplicity of the poet, 
in the smartness of the gentleman. ‘To this effect, the tune of 
his versification certainly contributes. Without entering into an 
inquiry whether his practice of invariably closing up the sense 
completely within the couplét is right or wrong, it is clear that 
Pope has made the melody of his general measure as perfect as it 
can be made by exactness : whether a slight return to negligence, 


might not be preferable to the very acmé of smoothness which 
he 
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he has chosen, is a subject which, interesting as it is, we will 
not now encroach on the reader’s patience by examining. 

The epistle of Eloisa evinces his knowledge of one passion, 
and his feeling of it to have been genuine. It is possibly a fair 
inference from this, that his poetical sympathy could have follow- 
ed with the same success any other of the leading passions or 
their combinations, and exhibited a picture of the human heart, 
(in Epic poetry for instance,) under the influence of other emo- 
tions and situations, with the same bold originality as he has 
pourtrayed Eloisa. We state this as a fair doubt, from reverence 
to so great a name, and because the boundaries of a short article 
make us distrust our power of exactly justifying a contradiction. 
But, with deference, we state our opinion, that Pope, from his 
writings, appears to know human nature more as a satyrist than 
a man of feeling ; that none of his writings (least of all his elegy 
en an unfortunate lady) demonstrate power in the pathetic ; that 
a gay life, of high polish and conversation, while it brightened 
his wit, and pointed his shrewdness, probably diminished the.re- 
flective energy of his mind, and made him more observant of 
foibles than of passions, of manners than of nature in the ab- 
stract. ‘There is one sacred passion which nature has ordained 
to be independent of fashion and artificial manners, for its eternal 
vehemence. Hence, the poet who may have been limited in ob- 
serving other secrets of the human bosom, by the greatest bane 
to originality, an intercourse with the narrow limits of the fa- 
shionable world, may even, with that disadvantage, observe and 
paint the omnipotence of love in all its greatness and simplicity. 
After all, we should rather forego this theory, than the pleasure 
ef reading the works of our great modern; so that we piously 
hope Mr Stockdale’s melancholy test of his merit, their eternal 
and irreparable loss, will never be resorted to. 

From the higher region of poetry, our lecturer seems sensible 
that he is coming down a considerable step when he proceeds to 
Young. His general character of him will be acknowledged to 
be just. 

: Nature had beftowed on Young an exuberant, vigorous and original 
genius. It was boundlefs in its verfatility ; it was inexhauftible in its 
refources. But its uncommon and fplendid qualities were darkened and 
difhonoured by their oppolite characterittics. He has left us many proofs 
that he could be extremely injudicious ; his tafte was extremely vitiated. 
He often tires us with what I can termiGo better than poetical tricks or 
legerdemain. He is apt to prolong a forcible and thining thought to its 
debility and its death, by an Ovidian redundance and puerility ; and he 
feems to have exerted the whole ftretch and grafp of his mind to unite 
remote images and thoughts, which could newer have been affociated but 
by the moft elaborate affectation. By an overheated fancy breaking 
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through every pale of judgement, he fometithes lofes himfelf in fuftian, 
when he imagines that he has attained fublimity, ” 

In one respect, our author puts us in mind of a rower in a 
boat ; he looks one way and proceeds another. In Young we find 
him treating of Pope, and in Thomson looking back upon Young. 
A Johnson, or a Croft, are ever and anon present to receive 
some castigation; and are seemingly thrown in his way, that 
he may have the pleasure of kicking them out of it. His remarks 
on Young are, nevertheless, in general judicious, except where 
he praises the minor poems of that author. The prose of Young 
is clearly and happily described by the frequent manliness of its 
originality, and its grotesque and whimsical decorations. 

With higher genius, and with a milder spirit of religion, 
Thomson adorned the contemporary age of Young, and drew 
from that, as from the succeeding, a deeper admiration. Whe- 
ther the object of poetry be to please, or to mend the heart, ei- 
_ ther definition will suit the muse of Thomson. His inspiration 
awakens, and almost creates anew, that moral sense which po- 
lished life, and the petty agitations of artificial society, are most 
apt to obliterate, viz. the sense of beauty in external nature; a prin- 
ciple on which so much innocence and happiness depend. Other 
poets have shown us choice scenes of nature ; Thomson leads us 
abroad to look at her whole horizon, and all her vicissitudes. He 
gives us (we might almost say) a separate and new enthusiasm for 
the beauties of creation, which, in other poets, we only feel by 
occasions, as the scenery is connected with some transient action or 
event. When we consider the nature of this moral charm in the 
author of the Seasons, we find a reason for his popularity ex- 
ceeding that of all other poets, even those who are not his infe= 
riors in genius. The narrative and dramatic poets, who appeal 
to the more tumultuous and palpable passions, depend on curio- 
sity for the delight we find in them. When the story is told, or 
the drama wound up, it is difficult to bring our curiosity fresh to 
their perusal. But the Seasons present to us imitations of na- 
ture, which the eye delights not merely to revisit, but to rest and 
to muse upon. In the placid and still nature of the objects, we 
have time to gather a multitude of associations. ‘There is scarce 
a reader of Thomson, whose own mind will not furnish recol< 
lections in proof of this. The features of nature, in Thomson’s 
description, are without vagueness or indistinctness, but still gene~ 
ral, and applicable, by association, to the particular scenery which 
is freshest and pleasantest in the actual remembrance of every in« 
dividual among the million who read him. ll descriptive poet- 
ry, it is true, possesses, to a certain degree, this charm of ge- 
neral applicability to individual association ; but it could be easi- 
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ly proved, that an event and an agent, by being more particular 
themselves, lose, in generality of association, what they gain to 
the reader in curiosity and interest. This will not prove that 
Thomson’s poetry yields more intense delight in the present per- 
usal, than others of high merit; but, by the calmness and per- 
manence of the pleasure, it accounts for our recurring to it so 
often. 

Amidst the profuse and noble praise which Johnson has Javish- 
ed upon this poet, Mr Stockdale seems highly offended that he should 
have ventured to hint at a blemish. Yet, surely, for the sake of 
taste, and, above all, for the sake of preserving poetical style free 
from the most dangerous, because the most fascinating fault, flo- 
rid and excessive ornament, it may be said, with all reverence to 
‘Thomson, that he is frequently too exuberant, and fills the ear 
rather than the mind. Many of his epithets are barren blossoms, 
gaudy, but unprofitable. Yct, if faults are to be found, they 
ought also to be distinguished. The faults of ‘Thomson, whether 
useless epithets, or occasional redundance, are not great defects 
in his poetry. He never provokes us, like Young, with disgust 
at fustian or nonsense. When Thomson sacrifices a thought to 
false taste, he only dresses the victim in flowers, and leads it on 
in procession. Young butchers it outright, and dissects it on 
the altar. On the subject of ‘Thomson’s minor poems, of which 
some are exquisitely beautiful, and others of unequal merit, we 
should perhaps do no justice either to Mr Stockdale’s or our own 
thoughts, by entering in the narrow bounds of a short paper; 
but no admirer of Thomson can forbear to mention his Castle of 
Indolence—a poem in which there appears an immaculate simpli- 
city, which he had not attained in his Seasons. In the first part, 
at least, he has realized the idea r perfect poetry. Of the su- 
perior purity of Thomson’s style, in this enchanting production, 
Mr Stockdale seems not to be aware. ‘The inequality of the se- 
cond part of the Castle of Indolence is known and acknowledg- 
ed; yet one cause of this is perhaps the finished perfection of the 
first. It was enough ; it needed no second part. It resembles 
the well-known air Nof pastoral simplicity, to which all the skill 
of an inventive master could not furnish a second. Yet in the 
second part, as we have it, what inimitable stanzas are found ! 
The poetry of the Castle of Indolence can only be described in 
poetry. 

A more vehement chapter of criti¢ism is scatcely to be found, 
than Mr Stockdale’s remarks on the poet next in succession, whose 
genius he idolizes, and whose memory he defends, with a fer- 
vour beyond all the other worshippers, and all the other defend- 
ers of Chatterton. What that wonderful boy would have been, 
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is a question which we shall not decide so emphatically as Mr 
Stockdale; what he was is undeniable--the greatest poet that 
ever appeared in immature years. ‘The moral character of Chat- 
terton has been basely insulted by bigots, and by ignorant men. 
‘The pretended antiqy lity of his poems has been denounced as a 
crime against trut h, with all the solemnity with which Ananias’s 
lie is quoted from scripture. ‘The word ‘§ forgery’ does not ap- 
ply to ‘such an innocent deception. In this conclusion we per- 
tectly agree with Mr Stockdale, though we cannot concur in all the 
rapture, and all the asperity with which his sentence is delivered. 

Our-author’s accowt of the poetry of Gray has no pretensions 
to originality. In a long and laborious defence, we think he for- 
gets one very obyious excuse for the obscurity of the Bard, which 
is, th: r the language of pro phecy, according to all usage, having 
heen obscure in real prophecy; as an imit: itive artist, the poet is 
justified in couching the language of his poetical prophet in the 
same obscurity. He succeeds better in de fending its originality, 
and the proba bilit ty of its fiction, against the attacks of Dr John- 
son. 

We take our leave now of these rhetorical criticisms ; without 
much admiration of the author, and certainly without any dispo- 
sition to pass a severe sentence on him. He tells us he is old ; 
and leaves us to infer that he is not opvlent. We hope, thete- 
fore, that his publication will succeed ; and are positive that it 
has a great deal more merit th: an many t hat have succeeded. In- 
t rming! d with a good deal of irrelevant declamation, the lovers 
of poetry w ill find many striking remarks on the works of our 
best writers ; and the younger students im belles-lettres, in parti- 
cular, for whose use it seems chiefly insended, will be delighted 
with the enthusiasm with which this veteran extols the beauties, 
and recounts the triumphs of their favourites. For more sober 
readers, there is something too much of this; but there is an 
air of sincerity and candour throughout ; nor can any thing be 
more commendable, than the zeal which it uniformly shows in 
behalf of truth and of merit. 


Ant. V. .4 Description of Ceylon, containing an Account of the 
Country, Inhabitants, and Died Productions, Sc. By the 
Rev. James Cordiner, A. M. late Chaplain to the Girdion of 
Columbo. 2vol. 4to. pp. 800. Longman & Rees, London. 
1807. 


Is a former article, we bestowed an encomium on the intelli- 
gent work of Mr Percival, which, we are afraid, we cannot 


extend to the author before us. Instead of adding materially to 
the 
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the stock of our information concerning the fortunate island 
which is the subject of his book, he contents himself, for the 
most part, with repeating, in a detached and desultory manner, 
facts which had already been given to the public in a more com- 
pact and orderly, form ; and he contrives to fill two large quartos 
with a minute account of his tours from one part of the country 
to another, in which, while we hear a great deal of dinners, 
balls and suppers,—of the governor’s magnificence, and the affa- 
bility of the ladies of commandants,—we meet with very few in- 
cidents which might not as well have happened within the circuit 
of Great Britain. We who live at home are, no doubt, very 
curious to learn the adventures of those who go to visit foreign 
parts; but, as the very greatest travellers must eat, drink and sleep, 
nearly as people do in their own houses, we really cannot take 
much intefest in the narrative of such particulars, even although 
the scene of them should be laid in ‘ Ceylon, an island in the 
Indian Ocean, situate at the entrance of the Bay of Bengal, be- 
tween five degrees forty-nine minutes and nine degrees fifty mi- 
nutes of north latitude, and between seventy-nine degrees thirty 
minutes and eighty-one degrees fifty minutes of longitude east of 
Greenwich!’ So Mr Cordiner’s book begins, according to regu- 
lar form and rule. Old Robert Knox, indeed, does not seem to 
have thought this geographical minuteness at all necessary. *‘ How 
this island lies (says he) with respect unto the neighbouring coun- 
tries, I shall not speak at all, that being to be seen in our ordinary 
sea-cards, which describe those parts.’ ‘The situation of the island 
being settled, our author proceeds to inform us, that it is about 
¢ight hundred miles in circumference. We have then a few pages 
of Virion on the derivation of the fame; and its history, from 
the time of the Portuguese conquests to the present day, is sum- 
med up in the few following sentences. 

* After Don Lorenzo Almeyda reached the fhores of Ceylon in 
1505, the Portuguefe maintained a fuperiority in the ifland for one 
hundred and fifty-three years; during which time they were engaged in 
conftant ftruggles with the natives, and latterly with the Dutch, who 
fucceeded in expelling them in the year 1658. The dominion of the 
States-General continued, with little interruption, until the years 1795 
and 1796, when the coafls of Ceylon were finally taken poffeflion of by 
the Britifh arms. ’ 

It is known probably to most of our readers, that it is the 
coast of the island alone which has ever been possessed by the 
European powers. The interior forms the territory of the king 
of Candy, whose jealousy of his European neighbours is not 
much to be woudered at. It is very dificult to gain admission 
into his dominions ; and we have no distinct account of them, 
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except from Robert Knox above mentioned, who, in the year 
1659, was kidnapped by the king of Candy; and, after being 
detained nineteen years, at last made a wonderful escape. He 
has left a very interesting relation, both of his*own adventures, 
and of the manners and customs of the country, written with a 
spirit of sagacity and observation, which does not often distin- 
guish our modern bookmakers; with a warmth of piety which 
would be sufficient to sanctify twelve chaplains of these dege- 
nerate days; and with just such a mixture of superstition as is 
suflicient to give a ludicrous character to the genuine simplicity 
of the narrative. It is only the outskirts of the island, there- 
fore, of which Mr Cordiner pretends to give any account; and 
hese he has certainly surveyed very minutely. 

The territory which now belongs to Great Britain (fays he) forms 
a belt round the ifland, extending, in fome places, not more than fix, 
in others thirty, and on the northern fide even fixty, miles into the in- 
terior country. ’—* Almoit the whole circumference on the coaft is lined 
with a fandy beach, and a broad border of cocoa-nut trees, behind 
which are feen double and treble ranges of lofty mountains covered with 
wood. The fouth-eaft coalt, viewed from the fea, is particularly pic- 
turefque and romantic. The country, in the higheft degree mountain- 
ous, prefents hills beyond hills, many *beautiful and verdant, others 
huge and rocky, of extraordinary fhapes, refembling ruined battlements, 
antient caltles, and lofty pyramids. The northern parts of the ifland 
are flat, and frequently indented with fhallow inlets of the fea. ’ 

The first place, of which we have any description, is Columbo, 
the present seat of government, situated on the west side of the 
island. ‘There is nothing very captivating in the description of 
this place; the houses are mostly of one story, and, it would 
appear, very awkwardly contrived, especi: ally for those who keep 
horses ; these anim als, we are told, very commonly entering at 
the same door with their masters, and passing through the ves- 
tibule and dining-room on their way to the stable! The govern- 
ment-house is the only handsome one in the place, but in a bad 
state of repair, as the roof admits rain; so that it is only made use 
of on public occasions. ‘These, indeed, are of very various sorts. 
Here the governor transacts all his public business; here they 
have balls, hold the courts of judicature, and perform divine ser- 
vice. ‘There isa church to be sure; but it has no roof—although 
we are assured it once had one; and the good people, after per- 
severing for some time in meeting within its naked walls at half- 
past six in the morning, were at last persuaded, by frequent 
showers of rain, to shelter themselves in the hall of the govern- 
ment-house. Although this account suggests to us no great no- 
tion of the comfort of this place, yet the rows of trees with 
which the streets are shaded, and the virandas or piazzas which 
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run along the fronts of the houses, must, be beautiful, and well 
adapted to the climate. ‘They are very attentive to keep their 
rooms cool. Each house has a long hall, which frequently can 
accommodate from fifty to eighty persons at dinner. From 
the roof of these halls over the dining-table, is suspended a 
large fan, called a Junka, which by pulleys is kept in motion, 
and commands the whole sweep of the table. Columbo, and 
the surrounding country, have an enchanting appearance from a 
ship a few miles out at sea. ‘Thick woods of cocoa-nut trees, 
on gentle rising grounds, extend on each side of the fort along 
the shore, Chains of lofty mountains rise behind them, a few 
only of which are discernible from the land. On a nearer ap- 
proach, the scenery becomes still more interesting. A mie 
semicircular bay, expanding into the mouth of the Cz any gang 
has a grand and pleasing effect: and the prospect is a 
vened by the villas of the English inhabitants, placed in high 
and conspicuous situations. ’—* Nothing about Columbo is 
apt to excite admiration more, than the flourishing state of 
the vegetable world. So much beauty and variety are in few 
countries equalled, and no where excelled. ‘The thick shade 
of majestic trees, the open prospects, the lively verdure, the 
flourishing shrubs and parasitic creepers unite their charms to 
render the morning rides delightful. ’—* No climate in the 
world is more salubrious than that of Columbo: and a person 
who remains within doors while the sun is powerful, never wish- 
es to experience one more temperate.’—* ‘The air is at all times 
pure and healthy, and its temperature uncommonly uniform. 
Fahrenheit’s thermometer usually fluctuates in the shade about 
the point of 80°. It seldom ranges more than five degrees ina 
day, and only thirteen through the whole year, 86° being the 
highest and 73° the lowest point at which it has been seen in any 
season.’ Mr Cordiner passes great encomiums on the agreeable 
society at Columbo. The English circle consists of about one 
hundred gentlemen, amd twenty ladies. ‘The other European 
families are more numerous ; but with these the English have 
not formed much intimacy. ‘The society, then, it would appear, 
is very confined ; and the over proportion of the gentlemen must 
be rather distressing at the balls, which are said to be very frequent. 
Unless some of them consent to be counted as tailors, we really 
do not see how they are to be accommodated with partners. 

In the Fourth and Fifth chapters, some interesting particulars 
are related of the manners and religion of the native inhabitants, 
which we shall pass over at present, and first accompany our 
author in his tour round the island along with Governor North. 
There were several gentlemen of the party, a company of M lay 
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soldiers, * one hundred and sixty palanquin bearers, four hun- 
dred coolies, or persons for carrying baggage, two elephants, six 
horses, and fifty /ascars, taking charge of four large tents. ’ 
They directed their course from Columbo southward towards 
Poinr de Galle, in a very leisurely manner, reposing themselves 
every nine or ten miles in splendid bungaloes erected for the oc- 
casion. We shal] give Mr Cordiner’s description of one of these 
erected at Morotto, about ten miles from Columbo. 

‘ Here a large dungaloe was conftructed, difplaying fome degree of 
tafte, as well as lshour, and a profufion of ornaments. The fides of 
the building were formed of wooden pillars, between every two of which 
was fixed a St Andrew’s crofs, all covered with red and white muflin, 
folded like the links of a feftoon, and the two colours placed in alter- 
nate fucceffion. A low belt of plaited leaves encompafled the bottom 
of the edifice, producing the effet of a pedeftal. Fine white calico 
f{upplied the place of ceiling, attached to which, croffing lines of beaw- 
tiful mofs formed rhombs and fquares, fupporting bluthing fruits, and 
difplaying richnefs combined with elegance. Sheets of cocoa-nut leaves 
formed the external roof, and fkreened us from the fun. An ornamental 
porch, fhaped like a hollow fquare, flood forty feet from the bungaloe, 
conneéted with it by a canopy of white cloth. This gateway was com- 
poled of perpendicular and horizontal damboos, large canes about one 
{oot in circumference and twenty feet in length. Thefe were decorated 
with the dark green and pale yellow leaves of the cocoa-nut tree, dou- 
bled together, and folded perpendicularly round the canes, tied at the 
lower ends, and bulging out towards the top in the form of an urn, the 
two colours fucceeding one another in the fame manner as the red and 
white muflin about the columns of the banqueting hall. Here we en- 
joyed a comfortable repaft during the heat of the day, and refled in a 
fhady grove.’ I. 168, 169. 

When they went by water, their accommodation was not les: 
superb. 

‘ A large open boat formed the van, containing his Exccllency’s 
guard of /a/coreens, with their {pears raifed perpendicular, the union co- 
lours flying, and Ceylonefe drums, called tevn toms, beating. Then 
followed the governor in a barge, over which a canopy was raifed, hav- 
ing the infide of the roof {pread with white calico, decorated with ftrings 
of verdant mofs and gaudy coloured flowers. This barge was formed 
of two long canoes fupporting an enclofed ftage, on which chairs were 
ranged, covered with fheets of white cloth, agreeably to the cufloms of 
the country. A train of boats, loaded with palanquins and bearers, 
compofed the rear ; and the whole line exhibited a tranquil and gratify- 
ing appearance. The regular troops, and baggage coolics, continued 
their march by land. As we failed along, the native Cingalefe came 
down, in crowds, from the different villages to the variegated banks of 
the river; and men, women and children, faluted their governor with 
impreffive tokens of homage and refpe&t.’ I. 170, 171. 

However 
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However delightful this mode of travelling may be, we are a- 
fraid it is but little adapted for observation ; and a traveller may 
be conveyed lazily along in palanquins or canopied barges, and 
may repose for hours together under bungaloes, without having 
his eyes or thoughts occupied with much besides ¢ festoons of 
red and white muslin, or festoons of verdant moss and gaudy- 
coloured flowers.’ At least, it strikes us that our author was a 
good deal too much at his ease through the whole of his tour; 
and we were sometimes malicious enough to wish, for the sake of 
his character as a traveller, that he had been subjected to a little 
of the same discipline which the king of Candy inflicted on the 
worthy Mr Knox. Nothing, indeed, can afford a morg striking 
contrast to the easy magnificence of Mr Cordiner’s progress, than 
the hardships of every kind to which his predecessor was subject- 
ed. Perhaps our readers may like to have a specimen of the lat- 
ter. ‘ We now heard the noise (says Knox) of people on every 
side, and expected every moment to see some of them, to our 
great terror. And it is not easy to say in what danger, and in 
what apprehension of it we were: it was not safe for us to stir 
backwards or forwards, for fear of running among people ; and 
it was as unsafe to stand still where we were, lest somebody 
might spy us; and where to find a covert we could not tell. 
Looking about us in these straits, we spyed a great tree by us, 
which, for the bigness thereof, it is probable might be hollow. 
To which we went, and found it so. It was like a tub, some 
three feet high. Into it immediately we both crept, and made a 
shift to sit there for several hours, though very uneasily, and all 
in mud and wet. But, however, it did greatly comfort us in the 
fright and amazement we were in.’ 

At Point de Galle, the governor was detained a month with 
the business of the court of judicature. The fort of Point de 
Galle, one mile and a quarter in eee is situate near 
the southern extremity of the island, on a low rocky promonto- 
ry, from which its name is derived.’—* It was here that, during 
the government of the United States, the cinnamon and other 
productions of the island were shipped for Europe ; and it is st1Il 
partly used for that purpose. ’—* ‘The works of Point de Galle 
are substantial and extensive ; and it would be a place of great 
Strength, were it not overlooked by some adjacent eminences. ’— 

All the country round is extremely hilly. At one view, four 
ranges of mountains appear behind one another, richly clothed 
with wood. On every hand are large forests of cocoa-nut trees, 
and extensive tracts of thick jungle, frequently intersected by ro- 
mantic foot-paths, winding both amongst the higher and lower 
grounds.’ ‘These are among Mr Cordiner’s leading observations 
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on Point de Galle,—if we except the information, that the streets 
are infested with musquitoes,—a species of gnat troublesome in va- 
rious parts of India! and that the governor, while here, enter- 
tained the settlement with several public dinners, and one splen- 
did ball and supper. On their way to Matura, our travellers em- 
barked on the lake at Cogel, of which a pleasing description is 
given. In the neighbourhood of Belligam, half way to Matura, 
they visited the Cingalese temp le of Buddha, called Agni ibuddha- 
gauni, and were well received by the priests, who were much 
gtatifie . with the attention which they bestowed on the sacred 
images and pon ings. ‘These drawings, which are merely co- 
Joured outlines, without shading, and an enormous statue of 
Buddha, tw nty-eight feet long and six broad, reclining at full 
length upon a pec des tal, with the flaps of his ears cut open, are 
the chief curiosities of this temple. Matura is built on the west 
side of the Neel ganga, or blue river; and, although meant to 
be a regular fortific ation, is only as yet half completed. 

There our author left the governor for some days, and set out, at- 
tended only by servants, to visit the Christian schools in the interior 
parts of the province. Christianity had been introduced into the 
island by the Portuguese, and the idolatry of the Romish church 
soon became sufliciently acceptubte to the rude inhabitants. The 
Dutch attempted a much more arduous task, and one which we 
should scarcely have expected that sordid people to have under- 
taken. ‘This was no other than a zealous endeavour to bring over 
their Ceylonese subjects to the pure doctrines of. the Protestant 
faith, Mr Cordinér tells us that their success was remarkable ; 
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and has given us an account of the pains which they took to se- 
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cure this great object. Parish schools were instituted through- 
out the island ; and the scriptures, both of the Old and New 
‘Testament, translated into Ceylonese and Malabar, and printed 
at the government press at Columbo. Regular registers were 
xept, and monthly visitations of the schools held by the resident 
clergy. For nearly three years after the Dutch settlements in 
Ceylon surrendered to the British arms, these religious establish- 

nents were entirely neglected ; but Governor North has since 
dlend all the valu: he parts a the former institutions, and cor- 
rected some defects. £ In the year 1801, the number of parish 
schools flourishing on the island amounted te one hundred and 
oa and the number of native Protestant Christians exceed- 
*d three hundred and forty two thousand. The Christians pro- 
fessing the r-ligion of the church of Rome are supposed to be 
still more numerous. 

All this information, chore Mr Cordiner had gathered on 
the state of the religious establishments in Ceylon, made us 
regard 
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regard him with great veneration, when we saw him setting 
forth on his. pastoral visitation to the Christian schools in the 
province of Matura; and we now expected to find him con- 
firm, by his own observation, those facts which he before had 
related on the report of others. We were well pleased, too, 
that he had got rid of his great people and his bungaloes; and our 
imaginations were warmed for somé simple scene of Christian 
piety, in this remote island, under the shade of cocoa-nut trees, 
and among the monuments of former idolatry. We had. scarce- 
ly, however, read three sentences, when we found our, hopes 
somewhat dashed, by the tremendous apparition of * seven large 
elephants returning with their riders. from Kotawy.’ We are 
next paraded through the remains of a Hindoo temple, consist- 
ing of two hundred stone pillars, near Dondra-head, the most 
southerly point in the island; and are introduced to a picture of 
Carticeya, the tutelar god of Cattergam, a human figure with 
six heads and twelve arms, riding sideways on a peacock. On our 
arrival at Kahawatta, where the visitation of the schools was to be 
held, we cannot conceive that any thing further should come in the 
way of MrCordiner’s mission ; but, unfortunately, he spies, six 
miles off, a huge rock, called Mulgeerelenna, a/ias Mulgeeregal- 
la, which nothing will satisfy him but he must go and.see. Up 
this rock, which is in the form of a cube, perpendicular on two 
sides, to the height of three hundred feet, we have the satisfac- 
tion to see Mr Cordiner ascend, by a winding flight of stairs of 
five hundred and forty-five deep steps of hewn stone; and al- 
though he nearly tumbles down at one place, where the rock is 
particularly steep, we at last behold him perched like a crow up- 
on the summit. Here he gets into raptures with the splendid 
prospect which surrounds him; and tells us, that the greatest 
curiosities of Mulgeerelenna are the little temples of Buddha, 
which are cut out in different places on its sides, Our author 
went into several of these, and found vast statues of that god in 
the posture before described. There is a colony of the priesthood. 
established at the foot of the rock. ‘ In the province of Matura, 
there are said to be two thousand individuals of that description, 
and a great many temples of Buddha.’ On his return to Kahawat- 
ta, Mr Cordiner at last holds his visitation; of which he condescends 
to give us the following very edifying and satisfactory account. 

¢ The inhabitants of Kahawatta ere@ted, in one day, a {pacious dun- 
galoe, for holding a vifitation of the fchool, which anfwered all the pur- 
pofes of the moft finthed building. In general, the children affemble 
in the reff-houfe ; 2s their parifh f{chool, like many others in Ceylon, 
has fallen a facrifice to the ravages of time, and the negle& of feafon- 
able repair. Some of the boys bere are of a light brown colour, and all of 
them have good countenances, {mooth black hair, and no other drefs 
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but a few yards of muflin girded about their loins. In fchool they are 
implicitly obedient to their mafters; and, when at play, difcover all 
that fprightlinefs and joy which is peculiar to their years, The fchool- 
matlers wear fhirts, vefts, and coats of Engli/b broad cloth with filver bute 
tons, after the fame fafhion as the modelears. The catechifts drefs in 
Black, either cloth, fatin, filk, or velvet ; and generally walk in /eather 
Slippers or wooden fandals.’ I. p. 205, 206. 

Upon his rejoining the governor, our author makes some plea- 
sant excursions on the Neel Ganga, and visits the Cingalese tem- 
ple of Heetateeah, in the neighbourhood of Matura; where, as 
he is taking some sketches of the paintings, he is accosted by a 
venerable priest, of eighty years of age, who, delighted, it would 
appear, with Mr Cordiner’s performance, requests to have his 
name written on the same piece of paper with the drawing. Our 
author courteously assents ; and the name of this ancient person- 
age © is now presented (says he) to the eye of the United Kingdom.’ 
It is indeed so long, that no common eye could well take it in— 
* Velliveriey Sangarakeeta Teron Wahansey.’ From Matura, the 
governor and his suite proceeded to Tengalle, pleasantly situated 
on the sea-coast. From this place they made an excursion to the 
elephant snare at Kotawy, a few miles distant; which gives Mr 
Cordiner an opportunity to describe the manner of taking ele- 
phants. The whole account is very entertaining, and, in our opi- 
nion, is among the best parts of this work. We shall accord- 
ingly make no apology for laying before our readers a pretty full 
account of it. ‘The Ceylonese elephants are more prized than 
any others in India. They are important, therefore, in a com- 
mercial view, besides the uses to which they are applied in the 
island. When a hunt is determined upon, great parties of men 
(on the present occasion no fewer than three thousand were em- 
ployed) surround the forests in which these animals are disco- 
vered to abound, with a chain of fires, placed on moveable stands, 
so as to be brought closer, according as the elephants are driven 
nearer to the centre. ‘The distance between the fires may at first 
be an hundred paces, which is gradually reduced to abowt ten 
paces. The more the elephants are confined, the more vigilant 
the hunters must become, and prepared to repel their efforts to 
escape, by advancing the fires, and by loud shouting. ‘ At the 
end of two months, they are enclosed in a circle, of which the 
wide entrance of the snare forms a part, and are at last brought 
so near to it, that, by the exertions of the surrounding multitude, 
they can be made close prisoners in a few hours.’ It is now 
that all those who are desirous of witnessing the capture resort 
to the scene of action. 

* An idea of the enclofure may be formed by a drawing, on a piece 
ef paper, the outline of a wide funnel. A litt!e way within the wide 
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end, a palifade runs acrofs, in breadth fix hundred feet, containing 
four open gates, at which the elephants enter. A view of two of thefe 
is commanded from a bungaloe, erected for {pe&ators on pillars thirty 
feet from the ground, The enclofyre is formed of the ftrongeft trees 
on the ifland, from eight to ten inches in diameter, bending inwards, 
funk four feet into the ground, and from fixteen to twenty feet high a- 
bove it. They are placed at the diftance of fixteen inches from each 
other, and croffed by four rows of powerful beams, bound faft to them 
with pliant canes. To this palifade are added fupporters more inclined, 
feveral feet afunder, augmenting the ftrength of the fence. The part 
of it in which the elephants are firft enclofed is eighteen hundred feet 
in circumference ; but it communicates with a fmaller fold, one hundred 
feet in length, and forty broad, through which a rivulet paffes five feet 
in depth, and nearly fills the enclofure. The elephants enter this place 
of confinement at only one gate ; and beyond the water the fence gra- 
dually contraGs, terminating ina ftrong paffage, five feet broad, and 
one hundred feet long.’ I. p. 217, 218. 

We give likewise, in our author’s own words, the striking pic- 
ture of the entrance of the elephants into the first snare. 

* All things being ready for driving the elephants into the fnare, the 
governor and his party repaired to the ground about feven o’clock io 
the evening, afcended the elevated bungaloe by a long ladder, and wait- 
ed feveral dark and tedious hours ; but the termination of the chafe am- 
ply repaid their patience. It was neceflary that filence, as well as dark- 
nefs, fhould reign amongft us; and, in a fituation where our eyes and 
ears were otherwife fo attentively engaged, converfation would have 
been particularly irkfome. The fhouting of the hunters was inceffant, 
mufkets and rockets joined in the chorus, and the wild roaring of the 
elephants was heard at intervals, more diftin@ly warning us of their 
approach. At length the forett crafhed, and the enormous herd puthed 
forward with fury, levelling inftantaneoufly every tree which oppofed 
their paflage. The following up of the people with the lights and fire- 
works was truly grand. Every man waved in his hand a blazing torch, 
formed of a bundle of reeds, the feeble but effe¢tual means of defence 
againft a tremendous foe. The trees were nobly illuminated, and, 
towering aloft amidft the furrounding darknefs, {pread their glittering 
foliage in the air.’ 1. p. 218, 219. 

When the first enclosure is completely stocked, the four gates 
are closed, and secured with strong stakes. ‘Then another chain 
of fires and torches is formed within the enclosure, and the per- 
secuted animals are driven forward in like manner into the smaller 
fold. 

* The line of fame once more began its terrifying movement. The 
people refumed their tumultuous noife, mingled with the din of trum. 
pets, drums, and arms. The affrighted herd, again agnoyed with im- 
pending horrors, renewed their tremendous flight ; and rufhing like an 
agitated torrent into the water-{nare, experienced ftill greater forrows. 
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As foon as feventy elephants had forced their way into this place, it 
being fufficienly crammed, the cords were cut, and, the barricading 
gate dropped down. The greater part of thofe which had entered were 
fo clofely wedyed together, that many of them were motionlefs; and 
even the foremoft, which were lefs confined, faw only a fallacious open- 
ing to lead them from this doleful labyrinth. Upwards of one hundred 
of the captured herd, cut off from their companions, were left for a 
time to range at greater liberty in the larger prifon.’ I. p. 220, 221. 

All this took place during the night. 

* At funrife (continues Mr Cordiner) we became fpefators of a 
moft extraordinary fight. So great a number of enormous animals 
crowded into fo {mall a compafs, is a {peétacle rarely to be feen, Prefs- 
ing heavily upon one another, incapable of almoit any movement but 
convolfions of diftrefs, their paroxyfms of anguith could not be contem- 
plated without emotion. No perfon could find language to exprefs his 
feelings. All are ftruck dumb with a f{pecies of aftonifhment hitherto 
esonpaicaced, * I. Dp. 381, 322. 

The most hazardous part of the business remains, that of seiz- 
ing on the elephants at the end of the long passage, which is the 
only outlet from the water-snare. ‘They are driven in one by 
one, making furious efforts to regain their liberty on finding 
themselves: prisoners. When they reach the gate at the end, 
strong beams are inserted across the passage behind, to prevent 
them from retreating. Men then approach and bind their hind 
legs with great ropes, and five or six turns of smaller cordage 
are passed round their necks. While these, operations are going 
on,.a man stands before the gate of the passage tickling the ele- 
phant’s trunk and diverting his attention. In this manner they 
are secured, yet accidents frequently happen at this time. On 
the present occasion, one unfortunate man tumbled into the pas- 
sage, and was instantly trampled to death under the feet of an 
enraged elephant. ‘They frequently press against one another in 
the water-snare and the passage with so much violence, that some 
are squeezed to death, or drop down dead with fatigue. 

¢ When the wild elephant is completely harneffed, two tame ele- 
phants, trained to the bufinefs, are brought to the gate, and placed one 
op each fide of it. Thefe immediately furvey the prifoner whom they 
have to conduct, feel his mouth to know whether or not he has tufks, 
avd lay. hold of his probofcis to afcertain what degree of refiflance he is 
likely to make. Ropes are paffed through the collar of the wild ele- 
phant, and made fait to fimilar collars on each of the tame ones. ‘The 
bars of the gate are then unloofed, and drawn out; and the wild cap- 
tive darts forward dire€tly between the two tame elephants: he can, 
however, only advance a little way, as the ropes fecuring his hind legs 
ftill continue faftened to the flrong flakes of the toil. In this fituation 
he remains, until the riders mounted on the tame elephants have drawn 
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tight the cords which bind him to the necks of his half reafoning con- 
ductors. During this operation he endeavours to undo with his truik 
fome of the knots which have been made, and often attempts to give a 
deftru&tive blow to the diminutive creatures fo atively engaged in con- 
firming his cagmny. But the two tame animals, who are vigilantly 
obfervant of all his motions, never fail to prevent him from doing any 
mifchief, by gently lowering his probofcis with their own: if he conti- 
nue long refractory, they batter him with their heads, and at laft pro- 
duce the moft ob fequious fubiniffion. The noofes of the ropes are then 
opened, leaving his hind legs at freedom, and himfelf entirely difengaged 
from the fnare. ‘The two tame elephants prefs clofe on each fide of 
him, and proceed, in pompous proceffion, to the garden of ftalls, where 
they deliver up their charge, to experience another f{pecies of hardfhips. 
The marching off of this venerable trio is a fight truly magnificent, aad 
exhibits a noble fpecimen of the {kill of man united with the fagacity of 
the elephant.’ I. p. 225, 226. 

In this manner the prisoner is conducted to a grove, where, if 
he is of an ordinary size, he is sufficiently secured by being placed 
lengthways between two trees, to one of which his hind ‘le gs are 
bound, and one of his fore legs to the other. A more complicet- 
ed apparatus of ropes and stakes is necessary for those which are 
remarkable for strength and fury. ‘The tame conductors then 
move away to secure another captive. An elephant may fre- 
quently be tamed in eight or ten days, though, in other instances, 
months are required. “When tamed, they are marched round to 
Jaffuapatam, there sold by public auction, and thence exported to 
the opposite continent. 

We have been the longer with this part of our author’s narra- 
tive, because there are really few circumstances of any value in 
the remaining part of this tour. ‘A large tract of the island, eall- 
ed Mahagampattoo, was represented as so desolate and unfit for 
the support of the governor’s numerous retinue, that he judged it 
more prudent to proc - for Batticaloe by sea. ‘This navigation 
was easily accomplished, and the whole party were landed safely 
on Batticaloe ; an cod on the east coast of Ceylon, situated’in 
an inlet of the sea, which extends thirty miles into the country, 
and contains several other small islands. Mr Cordiner here visit- 
ed two villages, which had been almost entirely depopulated by 
the small-pox. ‘The disease had raged so violently, that the sick 
were abandoned by their nearest relations, and left to perish by 
famine or wild beasts, even if they did not fall victims to their 
malady. ‘The elephants had committed desperate havoc among 
the gardens and fences; and some of the people were supposed 
to have been devoured by wild beasts. This disease was much 
re in the island by the prudent measures adopted by Go- 

ernor North. He established hospitals at the four principal sta- 
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tions, where the inhabitants might be inoculated, and those la- 
bouring under the natural small-pox might be attended to. Be- 
fore our author left Ceylon, vaccination was introduced and ge- 
nerally adopted. The country on the main of Ceylon, opposite 
Batticaloe, is well cultivated. 

‘ The houfes, gardens, and little farms are prettily enclofed, and di- 
vided from one another by wicker fences, intermixed with creeping and 
flowering fhrubs. Between thefe enclofures are many nice and elegant 
walks, which often lead into delightful groves of palmyra, jack, cocoa- 
nut, and other trees and plants lefs ufeful, but not lefs ornamental, in 
the midft of which the rare and lofty talipot rears its ftately head.” 
I. p. 261, 262. 

Trincomallee is next described. It is chiefly important for its 
harbour, which is so convenient, that, notwithstanding the ne- 
glected condition of the place in other respects, thoughts have 
been entertained of renderiny this the seat of government in pre- 
ference to Columbo. 

* The harbour, the fafeft and moft fpacious on the confines of the 
eaftern ocean, whilft it proves to be an acquifition of intrinfic value, pre- 
fents at the fame time the richeft profpeéts. The communication with 
the fea being, in almoft every direétion, entirely concealed, it refembles 
a beautiful and extenfive lake. Hills diverfified by a variety of forms, 
and covered with luxuriant verdure, rife fteep all round, completely en- 
clofing the capacious bafin. Many winding creeks, in which the water 
becomes tranquil, afford pleafing pictures ; and a few ornamental iflands, 
difperfed through the wide expanfe, add to the picturefque appearance 
of the fcene. The water is as clear as cryftal, and, being fo well thel- 
tered, is rarely troubled with violent or dangerous agitations. Five 
hundred fhips of the line may enter it with eafe, and ride at anchor 
without the {malleft inconvenience. The harbour is acceffible at all fea- 
fons ; but, for one half of the year, mariners give the preference to Back 
bay, it being then fufficiently fafe, and affording a more eafy ingrefs. 
Forty fail of men of war may find there excellent anchorage: and a 
much greater number of {mall craft can lye in fecurity clofe to the fand 
beach.’ I. p. 29¢. 

After crossing the river Cockley, where they were in some dan- 
ger from sharks and alligators, our travellers struck cross the 
island for Aripo, the great seat of the pearl fishery; but on their 
arrival there, finding the weather would not permit an inspection 
of the pearl banks, they proceeded northward along the west 
coast to Jaffnapatam. Colonel Barbut, agent of revenue for that 
district, met them at Poonereen, and provided them with boats. 

* Some of thefe boats were manned by natives of the fmall iflands 
called the tao brothers. ‘They are the handfomeft, fineft limbed, and 
moft athletic of any Indians whom we have feen. The particulars in 
their perfons worthy of notice are, very thick and neat ears, no fat, nar- 
row haurches, open chefis, broad fhoulders, the diftance from haunches 
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to fhoulders longer than common, legs rather flender but well-propor- 
tioned, feet and hands beautifully made, bones remarkably itrong, 
mufcles large and diftinétly feen, fkin extremely black, all of one colour, 
perfectly fmooth, teeth of the pureft white and moft elegant formation, 
uncontaminated by the juice of betel. 

* An artift, who pointed out thefe diftinguifhing marks, counted on 
many of thofe meu all the mufcles from the elbow to the wrift, which is 
the part of the body where they are moft complicated, and molt diffi- 
cult to be difcerned. He learned from them the fituation of particular 
lineaments in the human frame, which no {ftatue illuftrates with fufficient 
clearnefs: and never faw men, in any other country, who afforded fo 
complete a model for academic painting. They are admirable fwim- 
mers, and remain in the water many hours unfatigued. They poffefs 
great agility, and are well calculated for the bufinefs of failors, or any 
employment which requires animated exertion and great pliability of 
body. They ufe no clothing except a flip of calico, not larger than a 
fig leaf, tied with a coarfe ftring round their loins. Some of them, 
however, wore ftraw caps, of their own manufacture, in form refembling 
Grecian helmets. Their countenances prefented an afpe& of undifguif- 
ed nature, and rural innocence rarely to be feen. In their national cha- 
raéter, they are quiet, peaceable, harmlefs, contented, and ftrongly 
marked by habitual taciturnity.’ I. 305, 306. 

This elegant race lived in a state of the utmost poverty till Co- 
lonel Barbut found occupation for their industry. At Jaffnapa- 
tam Mr Cordiner is quite in his element ; and becomes perfectly 
eloquent in describing the beauty and affability of Mrs Barbut, 
the elegance of her parties, and the goodness of her dinners. 
Our author, after having made so easy and delightful a tour, at 
last meets with a few hardships on his return to Columbo. The 
north-east monsoon was then deluging the country through which 
he passed, and his palanquin bearers waded a great part-of the 
way in deep water. Mr Cordiner and one of his companions 
grew weary of this work, and got a small vessel at Manaar, in 
which they embarked for the peninsula of Calpenteen. In pas- 
sing through Chilauw, they visited old Mr Keuneman the com- 
mandant, a Dutchman, who, on account of his valuable charac- 
ter, had been continued in his office by the British government. 
They found him seated among a party of Dutch gentlemen en- 
joying the fumes of tobacco. ‘ His style of living was to rise at 
four o’clock in the morning, smoke a pipe, and drink a cup of 
coffee by candle-light ; breakfast at seven, dine at noon, sup at . 
seven in the evening, and retire to rest betwixt eight and nine. ’ 
Negombo was their next station, from which a day’s journey, 
through a very rich country, brought them to Columbo. The 
first volume concludes with a brief account of the vegetables and 
animals of this island, and a detail of the process employed in 
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collecting and preparing the cinnamon; from which it does not 
seem necessary to make any extract. 

The second volume contains an account of the author’s expe- 
dition to the sacred island and pagoda of Ramiseram, and of the 
pearl-fishery at Arripo. Annexed are extracts from the journals 
of some of the gentlemen of the establishment, and a sketch of 
the campaign against the king of Candy in 1803. A brief abstract 
of these-articles may be acceptable to most of our readers. 

Ramiseram, the holy island of Rama, is situate at the north- 
ern extremity of Ceylon, about twenty miles from the shore. It 
is a low flat island, about twenty miles in circumference, and 
may be considered as the most southerly pier of that series of 
shoals and coral rocks which, under the name of Rama’s, or 
Adam’s bridge, serves to connect Ceylon with the coast of Coro- 
mandel. ‘The whole island is dedicated to the purposes of reli- 
gion ; no plough is allowed to break the soil ; and no animal, ei- 
ther wild or tame, to be killed within its precincts. It is inhabit- 
ed chiefly by priests, who are supported in luxury by the produce 
of certain lands in Coromandel, and the donations of pious indi- 
viduals ; and by immense crowds of pilgrims, jugglers, and beg- 
gars, who resort to it from all parts of India, to implore absolu- 
tion for their sins, or to take advantage of the momentary cha- 
rity of the richer penitents. It is provided with a great variety of 
large choultries, built with arches and pillars, by devout persons, 
for the accommodation of the pilgrims, and adorned with a mul- 
titude of beautiful temples, besides the great pagoda, which forms 
the chief object of curiosity and veneration. ‘The roads are al- 
most all most beautifully paved with smooth stones six feet in 
length, and shaded by rows of majestic trees, each surrounded 
with seats of hewn stone. All these, as well as the tanks or re- 
servoirs of water, are kept with the most admirable order ; and 
the houses of the inhabitants are much more substantial and com- 
fortable than in any other part of India. ‘There is no military 
establishment—no trade, toil or bustle over the whole island—but 
an appearance every where of opulence, security, and holy repose, 
that must be extremely interesting. ‘The pagoda itself, which 
seems to be a vast structure, is not very clearly described by Mr 
Cordiner: some of our readers, however, may be able to make 
more of it than we can do. 

* On entering the weft gate, a low gallery, one hundred and forty- 
four feet in length, with three rows of pillars on each fide, leads down 
the centre of the building, after which it branches off, in galleries fimi- 
larly conftru€ted, to the right and left, each extending one hundred and 
fifty feet, then running from weft to ealt five hundred feet, and enctof- 
ing an oblong reCtangular {pace : the two ends of the pagoda exa@ly 
correfpond. The gallery, at the fame time, runs down the centre of the 
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temple feven hundred and eighty-eight feet; and entrances, of a like 
nature, leading from the north and fouth, complete the figure of a crofs 
over the re&tangular oblong [pace. All the galleries have, on each fide, 
triple rows of mafly ftone pillars, of highly laboured workmanhip, 
Thofe in the front line are the largeft and moft fuperb, having a huge 
lion with the mouth wide open, {culptured, in bas relief, above three 
diftin& capitals, over which ftand a fcroll and a richly ornamented 
cornice. Statues of the fize of life are attached to many of thofe pil- 
lars, raifed on pedeftals, reprefenting gods, and departed heroes, who 
paid obeifance, or performed pilgrimages to this temple. On each fide 
of the galleries, ftone pavements are raifed to the height of three feet, 
on which the pillars are erefted, with fleps afcending tothem. The 
roofs of all the galleries are flat, compofed of ftones reaching acrofs 
from the projection of one cornice to that of the other, eighteen feet 
broad in the centre walk, and the fame on each elevated fide, fo that 
every gallery is thirty-fix feet wide ; and the roof of the middle paflage 
is raifed thirty feet from the floor. The oumber of pillars within the 
temple amounts to two thoufand fix hundred and twenty-eight. The 
edifice is enclofed, in an area, by a heavy ftone wall twenty feet high, 
eight hundred and thirty feet from eaft to weft, and fix hundred and 
twenty. five from north to fouth.’ Il. 13, 14. 

There are upwards of two hundred Brahmins attached to this 
temple; besides inferior priests and servants without number. 
There is also a troop of dancing girls, ‘ who,’ as Mr Cordiner 
delicately expresses it, ‘ are prohibited from marrying, though 
not bound down to a life of virginity.” The temple, though situ- 
ate in a place of immemorial sanctity, is, for the most part, of 
recent construction, the antient fabric having been mostly demo- 
lished by the Mahometan conquerors. 

The pearl fishery of Ceylon is carried on in the bay of Cons 
daatchy, on the north side of the island, and extends ovet a range 
of fourteen banks, from twenty to thirty miles in length, and 
from one to two in breadth; the depth of the water from three 
to fifteen fathoms. The pearl oyster is said to arrive at matu- 
rity in seven or eight years, and to die soon after: no pearls are 
found in them till they are four or five years old, and then only 
of a small size. Soon after their death, their whole subtance is 
washed away by the waters, and the banks where they abounded 
afford only an unprofitable heap of empty shells. It has hitherto 
been found impossible to transplant them from one part of the 
coast to another. The banks are surveyed in October, and those 
which are judged fit for fishing are let out in lots in February 
thereafter: the fishing begins in March, and lasts for thirty days. 
In 1804 there were three hundred boats, each with two divers, 
employed. They dive by the help of a stone of sixty pounds 
weight attached to the feet; and, when they reach the bottom, 
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thfow themselves on their face, and heap every thing they can move’ 
irito their basket : when it is full, they pull Me rope as a signal to 
hale it up; and ascend, partly by its assistance, long before the 
basket can, be drawn from the bottom. They are seldom under 
water more than one minute; and Mr Cordiner seems positive 
that they never have been known to exceed two minutes. Some- 
times one boat will bring in 35,000 oysters, sometimes only 200 
or 300. 

The pearls are found in the fleshy part of the oyster, near the 
hinge, and generally i in a heap, or cluster; 150 have been found 
in.@ single fish. Adventurers on a small scale open their oysters, 
of course, as they fish, or buy them; but the renters throw them 
ali into great heaps, and permit them to rot and decay before they 
look at them. ‘Lhe whole of their putrid contents are then sepa- 
rated from the shells, and placed to dry on cloths in the sun. 
‘The dried stuff, in the form of a kind of earth, or sand, is then 
divided into small parcels, and handed successively to a series of 
persons, who spread it on plates of porcelain, or brass, and pick 
out all the pearls which it contains. Mr Cordiner examined the 
produce from 17,000 oysters, which did not weigh three quarters 
of a pound, and contained no perfect pearls of the first or second 
order. - They are sold, without sorting, for about 80/. a pound 
weight: The yearly produce seems to be from 100,000/, to 
$50,000/. a year. 

The account of the campaign against the Candians in 1803, is 
very clear and compendious. Our troops took possession of the 
fountry and capital with very little difficulty ; but disease weak- 
ened. them so prodigiously, that they soon ‘found themselves un- 
able to maintain their position ; and, after being induced to eapi- 
tulate, on condition of being allowed to return to Columbo, 
were treacherously massacred, with circumstances of the most 
atrocious cruelty. ‘The account that is given of the capricious 
and murderous ‘ferocity of the Candian sovereign, indeed, is al- 
most beyond credibility ; yet this savage inhabits a vast palace, 
énriched with all sorts of European luxuries. The walls of one 
room were completely covered with mirror glasses, in pieces 
seven feet high and four broad. His capital is situate in a plain 
of considerable extent, surrounded on all sides by woody and 
precipitous: mountains. It consists of one main street, nearly 
two miles in length, very meanly built, and without any sort of 
fortification. The volume concludes with a long medical report 
on the the fever of the country; anda chapter selected, we know 
not for what reason, from old Robert Knox’s account of Ceylon. 

Upon the whole, we take our leave of Mr Cértiner in good 
humour. There is, to be sure, buta scanty allowance of origi 
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nal information in his two quartos, and rather an excess of dull 
fine writing, as well as of compliments to the ladies and gentle- 
men of the settlement: but as he very honestly confesses in the 
title-page, that he was chaplain to the colony, all those things 
were to be expected ; and the reader has no right to complain. 
He seems an honest good-natured man, with a laudable desire 
for information, and a taste for all kinds of trifling details. We 
congratulate him on his safe return from the tropics ; and advise 
him to publish no more quartos. 


Arr. VI. The Plays of Philip Massinger, with Notes critical and 
explanatory. By W. Gifford Esq. 4 vol. 8vo. London. 


I" rarely happens that any person, who has indulged himself in 
severe reflections and dogmatical assertions on various sub- 
jects, can pass through life without occasionally running foul of 
some of his own sentences. The first work that brought Mr 
Gifford’s talents into public notice was the Baviad and Meviad ; 
a production which certainly displayed genius; but written in a 
style of satire so harsh and overbearing, that if the corrupt taste, 
which was spreading itself rapidly over the country, had not loud- 
ly called for animadversion, the public mind would probably have 
been disgusted by its asperity. ‘The general object and aim of 
his satire was praiseworthy ; but some passages seemed rather to 
have been dictated by moroseness, than by the fair spirit of en- 
lightened censure. Of that nature we think the attack upon the 
harmless, if not laudable, amusement of Mr Kemble, who collect- 
ed old plays, which would otherwise in a few years have been 
lost for ever. 
‘ Others, like Kemble, on black-letter pore, 
And, what they do not underftand, adore ; 
Buy at vaft fums the trath of antient days, 
And draw on prodigality for praife. 

‘ Though no great catalogue-hunter I love to look into fuch mark. 
ed ones as fall in my way. ‘That of poor Dood’s books amufed me not 
a little. It exhibited many inftances of d/ack-detter mania; and, what is 
more to my purpofe, a transfer of much trafh of antieut days to the for- 
tunate Mr Kemble. For example, Firlt Part of the. Tragicall Raigne 
of Selimus Emperour of the Turks, 11. 113. 6d.’ &c. &c. Baviad, 
Ve 192. 

For our part, we beheld with pleasure a distinguished actor 
-expending a part of the hard-earned profits of his profession, in 
forming a collection, which may be beneficial to the stage. The 
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generality of mankind are apt to squander their money in a man- 
ner much less reputable to themselves, or advantageous to the 
ublic. It is probable that most of the old dramas, which form 
bis collection, may have little intrinsic merit ; that many even 
may be replete with the most ludicrous absurdities: but their 
importance arises from the assistance which they may afford in 
illustrating the obscure, the anintelligible, the corrupt passages 
of the best contemporary writers; and we conceive that, when 
Mr Gifford undertook his edition of Massinger, he must have 
repented him of that attack upon Mr Kemble, not only as unme- 
rited, but as precluding himself from the advantage of consulting 
his collection ; a liberty which would otherwise in all probability 
have been willingly granted, if not voluntarily offered. ‘That Mr 
Gifford has felt the impropriety of that censure, we infer from 
the very high value which he now sets upon antient dramas ; 
from the harshness with which he has handled Lord Lansdowne, 
in the notes to his introduction, for not having printed three ma- 
niuscript old plays, which probably few persons would have pur- 
chased, and fewer read; and from his calling Mr Warburton a 
fool, for permitting his collection to be destroyed by the neglect, 
or rather by the officiousness of a servant. We must quote a 
part only of this long note, for we cannot afford space for all the 
invective that follows; but we think that those who will declaim 
at different times on both sides of a question, might at least as- 
sume a milder tone. 

* When it is added that, together with thefe, 40 other manulfcript 
plays of various authors were deftroyed, it will be readily allowed that 
Englith Iiterature has feldom fuftained a greater lofs, than by the ftrange 
condué&t of Mr Warburton, who, becoming mafter of thofe treafures 
which ages may not reproduce, lodges them, as he fays, in the hands 
of an ignorant fervant; and when, after a lapfe of years, he conde- 
fcends to vifit his hoards, finds that they have been burnt, from an eco- 
nomical wifh to fave him the charges of more valuable brown paper ! 
Tt is time to bring on fhort the book-hunting paffenger in Locher’s Na- 
vis Stultifera, and exchange him for one more fuitable to the ref of the car- 
go. Tardy, however, as Mr Warburton was, it appears that he came 
in time to preferve three dramas from the general wreck ;—the fecond 
Maid’s tragedy, the Bugbears, and the Queen of Corfica. Thefe, it is 
faid, are now in the library of the Marquis of Lanfdowne, where they 
will probably remain in fafety till moths or damps or fires mingle their 
forgotten duft with that of their Iate companions. When it is confider- 
ed at how trifling an expenfe a manufcript play may be placed beyond 
the reach of accident, the qithholding it from the prefs will be allowed to 
prove a flrange indifference to the antient literature of the country,’ &c. 

We regret, indeed, that these three plays were withheld (if so 
they were) from Mr Gifford’s examination: we regret that Mr 
Kemble’s 
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Kemble’s library was closed against him by his own impetuosity,— 
on account of the benefit which might otherwise have accrued to 
his edition of Massinger. Under all these disadvantages, how- 
ever, Mr Gifford has certainly produced a valuable edition of 
these dramas. ‘That of Coxeter was very incorrect ; and the idle 
liberties which Mr Mason had taken in altering the text of Mas- 
singer, and overturning the metre, were very numerous ; and it 
required considerable acuteness and attention to restore it to its o- 
riginal purity. This, however, has been in a great degree effect- 
ed by Mr Gifford’s diligence in collating the text with the oldest e- 
ditions, that had been altogether neglected by Mason. We are sor- 
ry, nevertheless, that it is not in our power to bestow the unqua- 
lified praise of accuracy, even upon this ecitor; who has fallen 
sometimes into errors, which should have made him more lenient 
to the mistakes of those who preceded him in this undertaking : 
and we regret that, instead of aiming at the fair fame which 
he might have gained by the production of a very improved edi- 
tion, he should have made his notes the vehicle of sacyrical ani- 
madversions upon the former editors, and appear to have been 
more anxious to exhibit the absurdities of other writers, than to 
enrich his publication with annotations which might have been 
useful to the reader. It would be difficult to bring together more 
errors than are contained in the following note by Mr Gifford; 
and they are the more striking as the note is almost superfluous. 
© In thofe three memorable overthrows 
At Granfon, Morat, Nancy, where his matter, 
The warlike Charalois, loft trealure, men, and life. ’ 

¢ Thefe were indeed memorable, fince they were given dy ill-armed 
and undifciplined rufticks (invigorated, indeed, by the calm and fearlefs 
fpirit of genuine liberty) to armics fuperior to themfelves in numbers, and 
compofed of regular troops from fome of the moft warlike nations in 
Europe. The overthrow of Granfon took place, March 3d, 14763 
that of Morat, June 22d in the fame year; and that of Nancy, January 
5th, 1477. Inthis, Charles (or, as be is called from the Latin, Charalsis) 
Duke of Burgundy fell. ’ 

How would Mr Gifford have handled Coxeter or Mason, if 
they had written The battle f Agincourt, gained by Henry (or 
as he was called Jrom the Greek adicnw, Wales) king of England ? 
Charolois, however, which Mr Gifford confounds with the 
Latin Carolus, was a county subject to the Duke of Bur- 
gundy; and the title of Comte de Charolois was borne by 
Charles till the death of his father in 1467, when he suce 
ceeded to the dukedom. The historical stvtement is not iess 
inaccurate. Mr Gifford had a general impression that the 
Swiss ‘were vigorous rustics, and had strnsgled boldly for 
their liberty ; aud, without referring to the particulars of their 
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contest with the Duke of Burgundy, he has passed tliis unimerit+ 
ed eulogy on their victories. In this instance, they cannot pro- 
perly be said to have contended for liberty, excepting inasmuch 
as the liberty of any belligerent would be endangered by failure, 
as they were the first aggressors; and Charles gained no import- 
ant advantages over them, if we except the capture of Granson, 
which was quickly wrested from him. 

€ Vouloit i dit Duc laiffer repofer fon armée, qui eftoit fort defaite, 
tant a caufe de Nuz, que par ce peu de guerre de Lorraine ; et le de- 
meurant vouloit il envoyer en garnifon, en aucunes places du Comté de 
Romont, comme aupres des villes de Berne et Fribourg aufquelles il vou- 
Joit faire la guerre, tant pour ce gu’ils /a lui avoient faite, eftant devant, 
Nuz, qu’aufli pour avoir aidé a lui ofler la Comté de Ferrete, et parce 
quils avoient ofté au dit Comté de Romont partie de fa terre.’ Pbil. 
de Comines, liv. 5. ¢. 1. 

Secondly, the statement of the relative forces, is directly con- 
trary to the account given by the same very credible writer, who 
says that he had the circumstances from those who were present. 
At the battle of Granson, the Swiss army was inferior in num- 
bers, but strongly posted. ‘The Duke ill-advisedly advanced to 
dislodge them, The van, being unexpectedly attacked by the 
Swiss, was ordered to fall back; and the body of the army, 
mistaking their retreat for flight, was thrown into confusion, and 
fled without hi aving been engaged. The Duke lost only 700 men ; 
but his reputation suffered greatly. His own allies fell from him ; 
and the forces of the old league and the new confederacy of Basle, 
Strasbourg, &c. were joined by those of the Duke of Lorraine 
and the imperial towns of Francfort, Neuremberg, &c.- At the 
battle of Morat, the confederates were superior in euuter, well 
equipped, and stronger in cavalry, We quote again the same au- 
thor. 

‘ Lefdits alliez, comme il fut dit par ceux, qui y eftoient, pouvoient 
bien eftre 31,000 hommes de pied, bien choifis et bien armez, (c’cft a 
{cavoir 11,000 piques, 10,000 hallebardes, 10,000 couleurines) et 4000 
hommes de cheval. ’—* Le duc de Lorraine arriva vers lefdites alliances 
peu d’heures avant la bataille et avec peu de gens.’ 

He afterwards states, on the authority of the Prince de Tarente, 
who saw the Duke of Burgundy’s army counted while it was 
passing a bridge, that it was well equipped; but it consisted 
of only 23,000 regulars, besides artillery, and shose who attend- 
ed the baggage. 

* Qu’il avoit compté et fait compter l’armée en paffant fur un pont, 
et y avoit bieti trouvé 23,000 Lememes de foulde, fans le refte qui fuivoit 
Varmée et qui eftoit pour le fait de l’artillerie. ’ 

The Duke 1 ost in that action 8000 of the regular troops. We 
new come to the battle of Nancy. ‘The allies were in force and 
the 
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the Duke’s army, discouraged by defeat, and reduced to léss thah 
4000 men, of which not above iwelve hundred were eftective 
He gave battle in a fit of desperation, and was slain. 

* J’ay entenda par cevx qui le peofoient {cavoir, qu’ ils n’avoient 
point en Polt quatre mille hommes ; dont il n’y avoit que douze cens eh 
eftat pour combattre. ’—* Le duc choifit le pire, non obitant toutes les 
remonflrances qu’on lui avoit faites du grand nombre des dlemans, qui 
eftoit avec ledit Duc de Lorraine, et aufli de l'armée du Roi, logét 
pres de lui; et conclud la bataille, avec ce petit nombre de goms epou- 
wentez qu’il avoit.’ 

We have dwelt upon this note, because we are always anxious 
to maintain historical truth; and because we cannot better exem- 
plify the haste and inaccuracy with which Mr Gifford sometimes 
appears to write. It seems, from a note in vol. 4. p. 167, that 
he must have printed the first volumes, before he had even read 
through the author he was editing. 

¢ This expreffion reconciles me to a paffage in the Parliament of Love, 
vol. 2. p. 291, of which, though copied with my beft care, I was ex- 
tremely doubtful. Zt now appears, that Maffinger ufes candour, in both 
placer, as fynonymous with onour.? 

We are far from wishing to reproach Mr Gifford with mistakes, 
to which men of genius, who write from recollection, are frequent- 
ly liable ; but it is our duty to repeat, and to urge strongly for 
his consideration in future, that those who can trespass on the 
public with such inaccuracies, should be very careful not to at- 
tack those who have preceded them with bitterness of language 
and harsh reprehension. Indeed, in some passages, Mr Gifford 
appears to have been irritated by so strong a spirit of impatience 
and anger against Coxeter and Mason, that we are inclined to 
think, if either of those unfortunate editors had been within his 
reach, he might have closed his arguments like George a Greene, 
in an anonymous old play, 

* And for greater proof 
Give my man leave to fetch for me my ftaff; 
1’ll prove it good upon your carcafes, ” 

From almost every page in Mr Gifford’s edition, it appears, 
that his constant aim has not been simply to rectify what was 
Amaccurate, to cast aside what was superfluous, and to add 
what might be necessary or useful for the information of the 
reader, but to build his own reputation on the ruin of that of his 
predecessors. ‘This object is pursued with such assiduity, that 
he frequently falls into the very error which he would reprobate 
in them. For instance, in the Duke of Milan, we find this note. 

* Scarabs, means beetles, I. Ma/fon. Very true; and beetles 
means {carabs.’ Vol. I. p. 279. 

Some unlearned readers might perhaps be thankful for Mr 
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Mason’s explanation ; but, if it was superfluous, how much less 

edifying must it be with such an additional comment! Again, 

under the line Enjoying one that but to me’s a Dian, we find, 

; * Dian, a contraction tor Diana. J. Mafon. And fo itis!’ Vol. 
+ Pe 3156 

We may adduce another instance from the Virgin Martyr. 

* As angels were no part of the Pagan theology, this fhould certainly 
be augel, from the Italian augello, which means a bird. JM. Ma/fon. 
It were to be wifhed that critics would fometimes apply to themfelves 
the advice which Gonneril gives to poor old Leer; / pray you, father, 
being weak, feem fo ; we fhould not then find fo many certainties. ’—* In 
Mandeville, the barbarous Herodotus of a barbarous age, there is an 
account ef a people (probably the remains of the old Guebres) who 
expofed the dead bodies of their parents to the fowles of the air. They 
referved however the {culls, of which he fays the fon ¢ letethe make a 
cuppe, and thereof drynkethe he with gret devocioun, in remembraunce 
of the holy man that the aungeles of God han eten.’ By this expreffion 
(fays Mr Hole) Mandeville poffibly meant to infinuate that they were 
confidered as facred meffengers. No, furely ; aungeles of God was fy- 
nonymous in Mandeville’s vocabulary to fowles of the air.’ Vol. I. 
p- 36. 

We believe that many of our readers will disagree with that 
assertion, and think the harsh assurance of one editor nearly as 
objectionable as the quiet certainty of the other. Instances are 
however adduced, which prove Mr Mason’s correction to have 
been unnecessary and improper: and, indeed, throughout the 
whole work, Mr Gifford deserves great commendation for restor- 
ing the text which had been injudiciously altered. Sometimes, 
however, his animosity against Mr Mason has induced him to re- 
ject scornfully his suggestions, though not devoid of ingenuity. 
For example in the Duke of Milan. 

« To fee thofe chuffs, that every day may {pend 
A foldier’s entertainment for a year, 
Yet make a third meal of a bunch of raifins. ” 

* So all the old copies, and fo indeed Coxeter’s; but Mr Mafon, 
whofe fagacity nothing efcapes, deteéted the poet’s blunder, and for 
third fuggefted, nay, a€tually printed thin. —“ This paflage (quoth he) 
appears to be erroneous: the making a third meal of raifins, if they had 
made two good meals before, would be no proof of penurioufnefs.””— 
Serioufly, was ever alteration fo capricious ? Was ever reafoning fo ab- 
furd? Where is it faid that thefe chuffs had made two good meals be- 
fore? Is not the whole tendency of the fpeech to fhow that they 
ftarved themfelves in the midit of abundance?’ I. p. 279. 

It is so undoubtedly; and, on that very account, did Mr Mason 
object to third; because, though-perhaps not two good meals, it 
did imply that they had made ¢qwo before, and that would not be 
much like starvation. The alteration is ingenious, and makes the 
. sentence. 
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sentence clearer. If third is the genuine reading, it may perhaps 
mean principal, considering the third meal as the most important. 

With respect to the word chuff, Mr Gifford says, ‘ it is a/ways 
used in a bad sense, and means a coarse unmannerly clown, at once 
sordid and wealthy.’ That is a mistaken interpretation; the 
word, if ever, has not always that signification. In Decker’s 
Hon. Wh. Fustigo says, ‘ Troth, sister, I heard you were 
married to a very rich chuff. Viola. 1am married to a man that 
has wealth enough and wit enough. ustigo. A linendraper, J 
was told, sister. Viola. Very true, a grave citizen. I want no- 
thing that a wife can wish from a husband.’—Afterwards, speak- 
of him, Pioratto says, ‘ He, according to the mildness of his 
breast, entertained the lords, and with courtly discourse beguiled 
the time as much as a citizen might do.’ We believe that the 
word has much more affinity to citizen than to clown. 

In the Bondman Scege I.) we find a proper interpretation of 
Mason’s rejected with scorn as unintelligible. 

** He’s a man of ftrange and referv’d parts.” 

* Strange here fignifies diftant. 4. Mafon. 1 do not pretend to 
know the meaning of diftant parts. Maffinger, however, is clear 
enough. Strange and referved in his language, is ftrangely (i. ¢. fingu- 
larly) referved.’ II. p. 8. 

If Mr Gifford had found leisure even to open Johnson’s Dic- 
tionary, (though a phrase so common ought perhaps to have been 
familiar to him), he would have seen under the word strangeness, 
that explanation which he could not pretend to furnish ; (viz. 
* uncommunicativeness, distance of behaviour ; remoteness from 
common manners or notions, uncouthness.’) And he might have 
read sundry quotations from Shakespeare, which we think it un- 
necessary to cite, for the purpose of showing that Mason’s inter~ 

retation, though perhaps superfluous, was perfectly accurate. 

Mr Gifford’s irritation against the former editors, displays itself 
curiously in his note to a line in the Renegado; where, by an im- 
proper alteration of caroch into coach, the metre had been 
disturbed, ; 

* If the reader would have a fpecimen of what can be done by a nice 
ear in editing an ancient poet, let him caft an eye on this line, as it 
ftands in Coxeter and Mafon. Her footmen, her coach, ber ufbers, ber 
pages. Tumtiti, tumtiti,’ &c. IL. p. 133. 

As Ennius has used § taratantara’ for the sound of a trumpet, 
Mr Gifford may perhaps be justified for expressing by ‘ tumtiti, * 
his sense of the error committed by the editors of Massinger. But 
looking upon this as a natural and involuntary exclamation, whick 
had been forced from him by the exquisite sensibility of his ear, 
we were surprised at discovering that the gentlemen, who have 
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been thus rebuked, might in other passages tetort the ‘ tumriti? 
upon Mr Gifford with equal propriety. We will cite an instance 
from the City Madam, in Mr Gifford’s edition. 
* Hoy. 1 now repent I ever ‘ 
Intended to be honett. 
(Later Luke) Serj, Here he comes 
You had beft tell fo. 
For. Worthipful Sir, 
You come in time to free us from thefe bandogs. ’ 
‘To which we find the following note— 

© Mr Mafon reads, “* Here he comes; You had beft Aim tell fo.’ His 

falfe pointing made his barbarous interpo'stion neceflary. The old copy 
as evidently right.’ IV. p. 85. 
- Mr Mason made the ‘interpolation solely for the purpose of 
supporting metre which was defective; and Mr Gifford’s metri- 
‘cal sensibility must have quite deserted him, when he asserted 
that a dramatic verse hobbling with only nine syliables, was evi- 
dently right. ‘There is undoubtedly an error in the passage; for 
Massinger .is never deficient in his metre, which was very artifi- 
cial ; and, in his comedies, is particularly superabundant in unag- 
cented syllables ; but Mr Mason’s interpolation is by no means 
satisfactory. The inversion is harsh, and does not accord with 
the author’s style; and the words Here he comes, cannot stand well 
without a reference. Perhaps Massinger had written, ‘ Here he 
comes that you had best tell so.’ In the very next scene, we find 
* Here he comes that can best resolve you. 

We will produce from the same play a passage in which Mr 
Gifford has been guilty of an interpolation not less objectionable 
and more injurious to the sense ; imagining that a foot was want- 
ing to make the metre perfect, which does not appear to be the 
case. 

‘¢ Secret, Dead doings, daughter. 
Shav. Doings! fufferings, mother : 
[For poor} men have forgot what doing is, 
And fuch as have to pay for what they do, 
Are impotent as eunuchs. ” 

¢ A foot is loft in the original. I have fubftituted the words between 
brackets, in the hope of reftoring the fenfe of the paflage.’ IV. 49. 

The sense, which was by no means dubious, is rather injured 
by the interpolation ; and the construction is not improved by 
connecting the sentence with the foregoing exclamation, A 
simple attention in the division of the lines’would have rectified 
the metre. 

Doings? Sufferings ! 
Mother, men have forgot what doing is. 
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Mr Gifford has rectified many passages, in which the metre 
was absolutely destroyed by an improper division of the lines in 
Mason’s edition; but, notwithstanding the indignation he dis- 
plays upon such occasions, he has left many portentous lines, 
which might have been easily reduced, by ‘the same process, 
within proper dimensions. For instance, in the Bashful Lover— 

* 1 would we were fo rid of them. : 
G4. Why 2 
Goth. 1 fear one hath 
The art of memory and will remember.’ 

© One hath’ should be the commencement of the second, which 
will bear the addition. In the City Madam we encountered the 
following formidable verse. 

*.{ once held you an upr ight honeft man. I am honefter now.’ 

© Ionce held you’ ought to have been printed as the conclusion 
of the foregoing line. Though burthened by the addition, it will 
still come within the rules of Massinger’s comic metre, which-(as 
we before said) is purposely superabundant in unaccented syila~ 
bles; a liberty which he adopted in imitation of the comic iambics, 
that admit anapests, and dactyles. ‘The lines will stand thus, 

* You are vélry péremp|tory, pray|you flay I once héld)you 

An pjright hépjeft mau. |I am honlefter now. ’| 

We could adduce many instances to show that the first verse, 
as we propose to read it, is conformable to Massinger’s rules of 
comic versification. One line of similar structure will be suf» 
ficient. 

‘ And pinifh|ment 6|vertéke him|when he ledft|ekpé tajit. ‘ 

We have said that this structure of verse is artificial, and. net 
arising from negligence, because he affects that extraordinary a- 
bundance of unaccented syllables in the comic parts, as diligent 
ly, as he avoids it in the tragedies and more dignified parts of 
his comedies. Few writers appear to have attended more. to 
their versification than Massinger; and however inharmonious 
such lines may be esteemed, their metre has been perhaps as stu- 
diously arranged as the most melodious lines of ‘his fimer pase 
sages. 

These observations. upon Massinger’s usual manner of accent- 
ing his verse, lead us to propose the alteration of a single word 
in a corrupt passage in the Unnatural Combat, where Mr Gif- 
ford is desirous of interpolating a whole. line. 

¢ But if we find, as moft believe, he hath held 
Intelligence with his accurfed fon, 
Fallen off from all allegiance, and turn’d 
( But for what caufe we know not) the moft bloody 
And fatal enemy this country ever 
Repeated to have brought forth ; a// compaffion 
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Of what he was, or may be, if now pardon’d, 

We fit engaged to cenfure him with all 

Extremity and rigour.’ I. p. 137. 
For a//, Mr Mason reads mo, which is scarcely an English cone 
struction—certainly not such English as Massinger would have 
written. Mr Gifford proposes to retain a// compassion, and to in- 
sert Of his years pass’d over, all consideration. ‘This, however, is 
too great an addition to be made without authority; and we think 
unnecessary. As far as we have observed, when forth is added 
to a verb, it throws the accent on api ; as in Massinger, ‘ Thus 
hollowly break forth ’—* Put forth an inch of taper,’ &c. 3; and, 
imagining that a// was a mistake of the printer’s, whose eye might 
have been fixed on the words ‘ with all’ in the verse below, we 
propose to read without compassion; which will restore the-sense 
and the metre, according to the author’s manner. 

The strange inaccuracies of Mason, and his capricious devia- 
tions from the original text, might have furnished sufficient 
grounds of animadversion to satisfy an editor of moderate gall ; 
but Mr Gifford could not make himself comfortable, without 
travelling out of the record to censure sundry other worthies, for 
the sake of a little variety. ‘When the text does not furnish him 
with facilities for such pleasing excursions, a quotation from any 
other author, though perhaps not very apt, is sufficient to smooth 
the way for a little extraneous censure. In the ‘notes to a Very 
‘Woman, a quotation is introduced from Ben Jonson. 

¢ Rut is young phyfician to the family 
That, letting God alone,’ &c. 
After which, we read the following observations, written un- 
doubtedly, as the editor has justly observed, without any dispo- 
Sition to personal satire, and with a due sense of the impropriety 
of converting an antient writer into a libellist of modern characters. 

* I have no propenfity to perfonal fatire, nor do 1 think it juft to 
convert an antient author into a libellift, by an appropriation of his de- 
{criptions to modern characters ; yet I mult, for once, be indulged in 
faying, that almoft every word here delivered applies fo forcibly to a 
late phyfician, that it requires fome evidence to believe that the lines 
were written nearly two centuries ago. To leffeu the wonder, however, 
it may be obferved, that, from the days of Dr Rutt to thofe of Dr 
D n, that defcription of men, who, Jetting God alone, afcribe to 
nature more than her foare, have been commonly ficentious, petulunt, and 
obfcene buffoons.’ IV. p. 262. 

In the passage just quoted, Mr Gifford has made it so evident 
to the public that he writes with every disposition to courtesy 
and gentleness, and that whatever may appear bitter in his obser- 
vations is attributable to that irresistible impulse by which the ef- 
fect must follow the cause, that we shall dismiss altogether this 

part 
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part of our subject, and proceed to the more pleasing task of 
commendation, where we think it may be fairly bestowed. 

We have already said, that Mr Gifford deserves high praise for 
the diligence with which he has restored the text to its original 
purity, by discarding the alterations and interpolations of the for- 
mer editors. In whatever emendations he has proposed, the 
strictest attention has been paid to the style of the author; where- 
as Mason’s alterations perpetually sin against it. His explana- 
tions of antiquated words are for the most part accurate and use- 
ful; and, in some instances, he has determined the meaning of 
expressions, which had not been heretofore properly understood. 
We shall quote two notes by Mr Gifford, which we think will 
give satisfaction to our readers. 

« In way of youth I did enjoy one friend. ” 

* There is no paffage in Shakefpeare on which more has been writ- 
ten than the following one in Macbeth. 

“ I have lived long enough; my way of iife 
Is fallen into the fere and yellow leaf. ”” 

* For way of life, Johnfon would read May of life; in which he is 
followed by Colman, Langton, Stevens, and others; and Mr Henley, 
a very confident gentleman, declares, that he “ has now no doubt that 
Shakefpeare wrote May of life,’* which is alfo the “ fettled opinion ’” 
of Mr Davies! At a fubfequent period, Stevens appears to have chanig= 
ed his opinion, and acquiefced in the old reading, way of life, which 
he interprets, with Mr Mafon, “ courfe or progrefs,”’ precifely as 
Warburton, whom every moujfing owl hawks at, had done long before. 
Mr Malone follows in the fame track ; and if the words had fignified 
what he fuppofed them to do, nothing more would be neceffary on the 
fubje&. The faé however is, that thefe ingenious writers have miftak- 
en the phrafe, which is neither more nor lefs than a fimple periphrafis 
for life ; as way of youth in the text is for youth, A few examples will 
make this clear. 

“ If that when I was miftrefs of myfelf, 
And in my way of youth, pure and untainted, 
The Emperor had vouchfafed, ” &c. Roman A@or. 
#.¢. in my youth. 
“ So much nobler 
Shall be your way of juflice.”? Thierry and Theodorct. 
#. ¢. your jutftice. 
«© Thus ready for the way of death or life, 
I wait the tharpeft blow. ” Pericles, 
é. ¢. for death or life. 
s¢ If all the art I have, or power can do it, 
He hhali be found, and fuch a way of juffice 
Infli&ed-on him. ” Queen of Corinth. 
i. e. fuch juftice. ‘ Probably,” fay the editors, “ we fhould read 
weight of juftice ; way is very flat | ”* u 
it 
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% Tf we can wipe out 
The way of your offences, we are yours, Sir.”’ Valentinian, 

f & your offences. * ‘lo wipe out the way,” the fame editors again 
nemark, ‘‘ feems a ftrange phrafe; flain, we apprehend, will be allowed 
abetter word: yet we fhould not have fub/tituted it,” (they adtually 
foilt it into the text), ‘ had we not been. perfuaded that the old read- 
ing was corrupt! ”? And thus our beft poets are edited!’ &c. IV. 
Pr 204 

We can only quote the latter part of an excellent note, ex. 
planatory of the expressions cry aim and give aim, which appear 
to have been greatly misunderstood. Coxeter had proposed to 
read, cry, dy me! in the following passage. 

* While you cry aim, 
Like idle lookers on.’ Bondman, p. 27. 
Mr Gifford explains, that to cry aim was to encourage, to give ain, 
to direct. 

* Thofe who cried aim! ttood by the archers; he who gave it was 
ftationed near the butts, and pointed out, after the difcharge, how wide 
or how fhort the arrow fell of the mark. An example or two will:make 
all this clear, 

« Tt ill becomes this prefence to cry aim ! 
To thefe ill-tuned repetitions.” Xing Fohn. 
i, €. to encourage. 
“* Before his face plotting his own abufe, 
To which himfelf gives aim : 
While the broad arrow with forked head 
Miffes his. brows but narrowly.” 4 Mad World my Moaflers, 
i. ¢, directs, 
“* Now to be patient, were to play the pander 
To the viceroy’s bafe embraces, and cry aim! 
While he by force,” &c. Renegado. 
encourage. 
“© This way I toil in vain, and give but aim 
To infamy and ruin ; he will fall ; 
My bleffing cannot ftay him.”? The Roaring Girl. 
i. e. dire& them. 

‘ Standyng rather in his window to crye aime! than helpying any 
waye to part the fraye, Fenton’s Tragical Difcourfes, i. ¢. to en- 
courage. 

‘I myfelf gave aim thus, &c. Diddleton’s Spanifh Gypfe. i. ¢. 
dire&ted’ II. p. 27. 

We regret that Mr Gifford has not offered to the public his 
own particular observations on the several plays of Massinger, 
which (although, like most editors, he is too partial to his au- 
thor) we should have deemed highly interesting ; for we have 
much respect for Mr Gifford’s talents and discernments. Instead 
of meeting with such gratification, we are annoyed, at the end 
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of every drama, by certain dull and pious dissertations, which, 
if the name of Dr Ireland had not been subjoined to them, we 
should have been inclined to attribute to some itinerant preacher. 
It will not appear wonderful that we should have nearly fallen 
into that misconception, since the Doctor, apologizing for the 
task he had undertaken in criticizing Massinger, assures his read 
ers, that * no calling has been left for wt.” AV. p. 583. We quote 
a specimen of Dr Ireland’s observations on the Fatal Dowry, the 
joint production of Field and Massinger, from which the Fair 
Penitent of Rowe was stolen without any acknowledgment. Af- 
ter stating, that it is doubted which passages should be attri< 
buted to Field, and which to Massinger, he adds, 

¢ I pafs with pleafure from this unintere/ling inquiry to a great moral, 
which, after all the difcuffion beftowed upon this play, is as yet frefis 
and untouched. Charalois flew an offending wife, and the partner of 
her crime, with his own hand, and was himfelf flain. Vengeance be« 
longs to Heaven; and, by the Divine will, the adminittration of it, for 
mortal purpofes, is vefted in the laws. ‘To revenge our own cavfe, is to 
defpife the feat of juftice, and the order of Providence; and to. involve 
ourfelves in guilt, and the punifhment of it. Virtue muft employ only 
virtuous means in the coercion of vice itfelf. Her ivjuriea will therefore 
wait upon the laws; for in the very forms of juftice there is virtue.’ 
HI. p. 475. 

On the Virgin Martyr he observes— 

‘ Certainly there is too much horror in this tragedy. The daughters 
of Theophilus are killed on the flage. Theophilus himfclf is racked ; 
and Dorothea is dragged by her hair, kicked, tortured, and beheaded, 
Its popularity muft therefore, in a confiderable degree, be attributed to 
the intereft oecafioned by the contrary agencies of the two fpirits; to 
the glorious vifion of the beatified Dorothea, at the conclufion of the piece, 
and the reappearance of Angelo in his proper chara€ter, with the facred 
Jruits and flowers from the heavenly garden, and the crown of immortality 
for Theophilus.’ I. p. 124. 

We are surprised that Mr Gifford should have condescended 
to print this passage ; which would undoubtedly have excited his 
spleen, if it had fallen from Coxeter or Mason. We shall only 
observe, in the words of Mr Gifford, that the glorious vision of 
the beatified Dorothea, * with the poor helps of which the stage 
was then possessed, must have been somewhat worse than ridi- 
culous. ’"—® Such was the poverty of the stage’ (we again quote 
Mr Gifford), * that it admitted of little variety. A plain curtain 
hung up’m a corner, separated distant regions ; and if a board 
were advanced with Milan.or Florence written upon it, the delu- 
sion was complete. 4 table, with pen and ink thrust in, signified 
that the stage was a counting-house; if these were withdrawn, 
and two stools put in their places, it was then a tavern, Instan- 
. ces 
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ces of this may be found in the margin of all our old plays, 
which seem to be copied from the prompter’s books.’ Introd. 
p- 76. We imagine, for our part, that the Virgin Martyr was 
probably indebted for much of its popularity to the very absurdi- 
ties and ribaldry from which a modern audience would have most 
revolted ; and in some degree, to the fine passages which are in- 
termixed with such horrors and obscenity, and must have had a 
powerful effect on the hearers. 

It is not our intention to enter minutely into the merits of 
Massinger’s writings : they are valuable enough to have deserved 
an accurate edition, but we have neither leisure nor inclination 
to discuss them in detail. Mr Gifford will perhaps be offended 
at the little ceremony with which we treat his favourite dramatist. 
It is natural for men to imbibe a strong partiality for whatever 
has ’particularly occupied their attention. In ‘painting, in music, 
in almost every artificial amusement, a certain degree of habit 
and skill is necessary for the discernment of real beauties ; and it 
cannot be surprising, that the constant exercise of that facti- 
tious skill, applied to an individual object, should lead to a false 
perception of imaginary beauties. Hence it perpetually happens, 
that, after the assiduous contemplation of any object, the mind 
attaches itself to what it has minutely investigated, and gradually 
leans to sympathize with that from .which it would have at first 
revolted. Had we, instead of reviewing Mr Gifford’s produc- 
tion, toiled, like him, through a laborious collation of the text 
of the several editions, we should doubtless be more tender of 
Massinger’s dramatical reputation. But although we are inclined, 
from these considerations, to attribute the excessive praise which 
Mr Gifford has lavished on Massinger, not so much to a faulty 
taste, as to an overweening fondness for the companion of his 
studious hours, we cannot but express our astonishment at some 
instances in his work of what we deem most unmerited approba~ 
tion. Ina note on the Renegado, Mr Gifford says, 

‘ There is a paflage in Tomkis’s Albamazar, which would be. ad- 
mired even in the noblef fcenes of Shakefpeare. 

* How flow the day flides on! when we defire 
Time ’s bafte, he feems to lofe a match with lobfters ; 
And when we with him ftay, he imps his wings 
With feathers plumed with thought.’ II. p. 227. 

We are not less at a loss to discover that preeminent beauty in 
the following passage, which should have called for such unquae 
lified commendation as Mr Gifford bestows upon it. 

¢ But wherefore came you in divided troops, 
As if the miftreffes would not accept 
Their fervants’ guardfhip, or the fervants flighted 
Refufe to offer it? You all wear fad looks; 
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On Perigol appears not that blunt mirth 

Which his face ufed to promife ; on Montrofe 

There hangs a heavy dulnefs ; Cleremond 

Droops e’en to death, and Clarindore hath loft 

Much of his fharpnefs ; nay, thefe ladies too, 

Whofe {parkling eyes did ufe to fire the court 

With various inventions of delight, 

Part with their fplendour, What's the caufe? from whence 
Proceeds this alteration ? ’ 

* Let me call the reader’s attention to the exquifite melody of this 
fpeech : nothing is forced, nothing is inverted. Plainnefs and fimpli- 
city are all the aids of which the poet has availed himfelf; yet a more 
perfe& fpecimen of flowing, elegant, and rythmical modulation is not 
to be found in the Englifh language.’ II. p. 244. 

Massinger, in our unprejudiced (though perhaps mistaken) opi- 
nion, is an eloquent writer; but an indifferent dramatist. His 
comedies have no wit; his tragedies no propriety. In his Bond- 
man (one of the best) Pisander the Theban disguises himself as 
a slave, and contrives to be sold to the father of Cleora of Syra- 
cuse, whom he loves in secret. When Timoleon has drawn 
forth all the force of Syracuse against an invading enemy, Pisan- 
der, for the sake of showing his own continence to his beloved 
Cleora, excites the slaves os remained in Syracuse to revolt, 
and in pure good humour to ravish all the wives and daughters, 
and scourge all the fops, who were left behind in the city. At 
the end of the play, when Timoleon returns with the army, Pi- 
sander, who is known to have been the mover of the rebellion, 
having discovered his name and quality, receives Cleora for his 
bride with the good-will of all the Syracusans ; and the facetious 
ravishing of their wives and daughters is passed over lightly, as 
having been a wholesome lesson to the proud dames of Sicily. 

There is not, according to the best om recollection, a single 
pathetic scene in all the writings of Massinger; there is not a 
passage, amidst all the butchery which he displays, that can draw 
a tear of sympathy from the audience; and he appears to have 
been conscious of his inability to represent a tender emotion, 
which he has scarcely ever attempted. In the Unnatural Com- 
bat, a tragedy in which every horror that the mind can imagine 
has been accumulated, and which is by no means destitute of 
terrific beauties, two opportunities offered themselves for the re- 
presentation of the deepest. emotion and distress, and both are 
completely neglected. ‘The one, where Theocrine hears that her 
father has killed her brother in single combat; the other, where 
Belgarde finds his beloved Theocrine (who had been ravished by 
a rufian, and turned out half naked in a tempestuous night) ly- 
ing dead beside her father. A more dreadful scené cannot be 
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conceived ; but the only observations of Belgarde on the occa- 
sion are as follows : 
‘ All that have eyes to weep 
Spare one tear with me. Theocrine’s dead. ’ 
And afterwards, 
* Here’s one retains 
Her native innocence, that never yet 
Call’d down Heaven’s vengeance. ’ 

With those few words from Belgarde, and a dry moral .from 
his father, the play concludes. An author, who could dismiss 
such circumstances of distress, without aiming at a single expres- 
sion of emotion, must have felt himself incompetent * to ope 
the sacred source of sympathetic tears,’ and have shrunk from 
the attempt. ‘ The gates of horror’ he has set wide open. 

Massinger’s talents appear to have been better fitted by nature 
for heroic than dramatic writing: he excels in dignified scenes ; 
he describes both character and passion with skill; but is unable 
to give them appropriate language and expression: he is eloquent, 
indeed, in every species of description; but his flowing, stately 
periods, are perhaps too lofty for the stage, and contribute to 
render his plays heavy and wearisome to the reader; while those 
of Beaumont and Fletcher, with equal faults, are far more di- 
verting. We shall quote a few passages as specimens of Mas- 
singer’s eloquent language. 

¢ They have drawn together 
Two royal armies, full of fiery youth ; 
OF equal {pirit to dare, and power to do: 
So near entrench’d, that ’tis beyond all hope 
Of human counfel they can e’er be fever’d, 
Until it be determined by the fword 
Which hath the better caufe : for the fuccefs 
Concludes the victor innocent, and the vanquifh’d 
Mott miferably guilty. How uncertain 
The fortune of the war is, children know ; 
And, it being in fufpenfe, on whofe fair tent 
Wing’d Victory will make her glorious ftand, 
You cannot blame the Duke, though he appear 
Perplex’d and troubled.’ I. p. 240. Duke of Milan. 
* This beauty, in the blofom of my youth, 
When my firft fire knew no adulterate incenfe, 
Nor I no way to flatter but my fondnefs ; 
In all the bravery my friends could fhow me, 
In all the faith my innocence could give me, 
In the beft language my true tongue could tell me, 
And all the broken fighs my fick heart lent me, 
I fued and ferv’d: long did I love this lady, 
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Long was my travail, long my trade to win her : 
With all the duty of my foul I ferv’d her. ’ 
IV: p. 315. 4 Very Woman. 
The Virgin Martyr, which was the joint production of Decker 
and Massinger, and contains more horrors, mote absurdities and 
obscurity, than most of these dramas, affords perhaps as many 
fine passages a8 any other; and the difference between the style 
of Decker and Massinger, is in many parts very distinguishable. 
Decker is leés fluent and stately, hath more of conceit, and ad- 
mits occasional rhymes. The following scerie, between Dorothea 
and the attendant angel, is evidently from the pen of Decker, 
and written in his best manner. 
* Dor. My book and taper: 
* Angelo. Here; moft holy miftrefs. 
¢ Dor: Thy voice fends forth fuch mufic, that I never 
Was ravith’d with a more celeftial found. 
Were every fervant in the world like thee 
So full of goodnefs, angels would come down 
To dwell with us; thy name is Angelo, 
And like that name thou art: get i to reft, 
Thy youth with too much watching is oppreft. 
* Ang. No, my good lady, I could weary ftars; 
And force the watchful moon to lofe her eyes 
By my late watching; but to wait on you. 
When at your prayers you kneel before the altar, 
Methinks I’m finging with fome quire in heaven; 
So bleft I old me in your company. 
Therefore, my moft lov’d miftrefs, do not bid 
Your boy, fo ferviceable, to get hence, 
For then you break his heart. 
* Dor. Be nigh me ftill, then ; 
In golden letters down I'l! fet that day, 
Which gave thee to me. Little did I hope 
To meet fuch worlds of comfort in thyfelf, 
This little pretty body : when I coming 
Forth of the temple, heard my beggar boy; 
My {weet-faced godly beggar boy, crave an alms, 
Which with glad hand I gave, with lucky hand! 
And when I took thee home, my moft chafte bofom 
Methought was fill’d with no hot wanton fire, 
But with a holy flame, mounting fince higher 
On wings of cherubims, than it did before. 
¢ Any. Proud am I, that my lady’s modeft eye 
So likes fo poor a fervant. 
* Dor, I have offer’d 
Handfuls of gold but to behold thy father ; 
I would leave kingdoms, were I Queen of fome, 
2 
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To dwell with thy good father ; for the fon 
Bewitching me fo deeply with his prefence, 
He that begot him muft do’t ten times more. 
I pray thee, my fweet boy, fhow me thy parents ; 
Be not afhamed. 
* Ang. I am not; I did never 
Know who my mother was; but by yon palace, 
Fill’d with bright heavenly courtiers, I dare affure you, 
And pawn thefe eyes upon it, and this hand, 
My father is in heaven,’ &c. I. p. 32. 

After the death of Dorothea, who is tortured and beheaded on 
the stage, Theophilus, the brutal instrument of Dioclesian’s per- 
secutions, is converted to Christianity by the sound of celestiak 
music, and the reappearance of the attendant angel. The words 
of Angelo to Theophilus are very impressive. 

* Angelo. Fix thy foot there, 
Nor be thou fhaken with a Czfar’s voice, 
Though thoufand deaths were in it. ’ 

The scene that follows between Dioclesian and Theophilus, is 
undoubtedly Massinger’s ; and we cannot quote a better speci- 
men of his eloquence. 

* Diocl. Why, they (i.e. the Roman dames) did die, Theo- 
philus, and boldly ; 

This did no more. (i. e. Dorothea.) 

© Theoph. ey out of defperation, 
Or for vainglory of an after-name, 
Parted with life: this had not mutinous fons, 
As the rafh Gracchi were ; nor was this faint 
A doating mother, as Cornelia was : 
This loft no hufband, in whofe overthrow 
Her wealth and honour funk ; no fear of want 
Did make her being tedious ; but aiming 
At an immortal crown, and in His caufe 
Who only can beftow it, who fent down 
Legions of miniftering angels to bear up 
Her fpotlefs foul to heaven ; who entertain’d it 
With choice celeftial mufic, equal to 
The motion of the {pheres ; fhe, uncompell’d, 
Changed this life for a better. My lord Sapritius, 
You were prefent at her death ; did you e’er hear 
Such ravifhing founds ? 

‘ Sapr. Yet you faid then, ’twas witchcraft 
And devilifh illufions. 

* Theoph. 1 then heard it 
With finful ears, and belch’d out blafphemous words 
Againit his Deity, which then I knew not, 
Nor did believe in him, , 

* Diocl. 
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* Diocl. Why, doft thou now? 
Or dar’ft thou, in our hearing— 
* Theoph. Were my voice 
As loud as is his thunder, to be heard 
Through all the world, all potentates on earth 
Ready to burft with rage, fhould they but hear it ; 
Though hell, to aid their malice, lent her furies ; 
Yet I would fpeak, and {peak again, and boldly, 
I am a Chriftian, and the powers you worfhip 
But dreams of fools and madmen. 
Max. Lay hands on him. 
Diocl. Thou twice a child! for doating age fo makes thee ; 
Thou couldft not elfe, thy pilgrimage of life 
Being almoft paft through, in this laft moment 
Deftroy whate’er thou haft done good or great. 
Thy youth did promife much ; and, grown a man 
Thou mad’ft it good, and with increafe of years 
Thy aétions ftill better’d ; as the fun 
Thou did’ft rife glorioufly, keptit a conftant courfe 
In all thy journey ; and now, in the evening, 
When thou fhouldét pafs with honour to thy reft, 
Wilt thou fall like a meteor?’ I. 113. 
We shall now quote the description of the characters of the 
son and father in the Unnatural Combat. 
‘ I have fat with him in his cabin a day together, 
Yet not a fyllable exchanged between us. 
Sigh he did often, as if inward grief 
And melancholy at that inftant would 
Choke up his vital fpirits ; and now and then 
A tear or two, as in derifion of 
The toughnefs of his ragged temper, would 
Fall on his hollow cheeks, which, but once felt, 
A fudden flafh of fury did dry up ; 
And laying then his hand upon his fword, 
He would murmur, but yet fo as I oft heard him, 
We fhall meet, cruel father, yes we thall ; 
When I’ll exa&, for every womanifh drop 
Of forrow from thefe eyes, a ftri& account 
Of much more from thine heart.— 
—Yet what makes 
The miracle greater, when from the maintop 
A fail’s defcried, all thoughts that do concern 
Himfelf laid by, no lion pinch’d with hunger 
Roufes himfelf more fiercely from his den, 
‘Than he comes on the deck ; and there how wifely 
He gives direétions, and how ftout he is 
In his executions, we to admiration 
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Have been eyewitneffes. Yet he never minds 
The booty when ’tis made ours; but, as jf 
The danger in the purchafe of the prey 
Delighted him much more than the reward, 
His will made known, he does retire himfelf 
To his private contemplation ; no joy 
Exprefs’d by him for victory.’ 1, 146, 
« I have known him (i. e. the father } 
From his firft youth, but neyer yet obferved, 
In all the paffagee of his life and fortunes 
Virtues fo mix’d with vices: valiant the world {peaks him, 
But with that bloody ; liberal in bis gifts too, 
But to maintain his prodigal expenfe, 
A fierce extortioner ; an impotent lover 
Of women for a flafh ; but, his fires quench’d, 
Hating as deadly.’ I. 272. 

The following passage from the Old Law, which was the joint 
work of Massinger, Rowley and Middleton, is eminently beauti- 
ful; though it may be questionable whether the lines should be 
attribu:ed to him—the fourth line especially. 

' € Does the kind root bleed out its livelihood 
In parent diftribution to his branches, 
Adorning them with all his glorious fruits, 
Proud that his pride is feen while he’s unfeen ; 
And mutt not gratitude defcend agaip 
To comfort his old limbs in fruitlefs winter ? 
Improvident or at leaft partial nature ! 
(Weak woman in this kind) who in thy lat teeming 
Forgetteft ftill the former, ever making 
The burthen of thy laft throes the deareft darling | 
O yet in noble man reform, reform it, 
And make us better than thofe vegetives, 
Whole fouls die with them. Nature, as thou art old, 
If love and juitice be not dead in thee, 
Make fome the pattern of thy piety, 
Lett all do turn ynnaturally againft thee, 
And thou be blamed for our oblivious ~ 
And brutifh reluGations!’ IV. 472. 

A play, entitled the Parliament of Love, (which is not to be 
found in the former editions of Massinger), has been printed 
from an old MS. by Mr Gifford, and is in parts imperfect. 
‘The edjtor informs us that ¢ it is beyond all possibility ob doubt 
the genuine work of Massinger.’ It is entered in the Master of 
the Revels’ book with Massinger’s name, but in the Stationers’ 
book with Rowley’s: and a play of the same name by W. Rowley 
was in the number of those’ destroyed by Mr Warburton’s ser- 
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vant. ‘The editor is very sparing of the grounds of. his decided 
opinion ; but the internal evidence is to us satisfactory ; and, af- 
ter perusing the play, we had not the least hesitation in assent- 
ing to the assertion, that it is undoubtedly the work of Massin- 
ger. His style is easily recognized throughout the whole. We 
cannot, however, equally assent to the praise which Mr Gifford’s 
partiality has lavished on it. The language is good, but the play 
has little other merit. We shall extract from it one passage, 
which is a good specimen of Massinger’s fluent and elegant ver- 
sification. 
‘ If I bring with me 

One thought, but of fubmiffion and forrow, 

Or nourifh any hope, but that your goodnefs 

May pleafe to fign my pardon, may I perith 

In your difpleafure ! which to me is more 

Than fear of hell hereafter. I confefs 

The violence 1 offered to your fweetnefs 

In my prefumption, with lips impure 

To force a touch from yours, a greater crime, 

Than if I fhould have mix’d lafcivious flames 

With thofe chafte fires that burn at Dian’s altar. 

That ’twas a plot of treafon to your virtues 

To think you could be tempted, or believe 

You were not fafhion’d in a purer mould, 

And made of purer clay, than other women. 

Since you are then the Pheenix of your time, 

And e’en now, while you blefs the earth, partake 

Of their angelical effence, imitate 

Heaven’s aptnefs to forgive, when mercy’s {ued for, 

And once more take me to your grace and favour.’ II. 278. 

In p. 252, we observe an error of the MS. (or perhaps of the 
press) which has escaped Mr Gifford’s observation. ‘ I'll not 
out for a second,’ should have been, ‘ I'll out for a second,’ 
as appears clearly by reference to p. 268. 

We have perhaps already transgressed the limits we had pre- 
scribed to ourselves in the discussion of the merits of Massinger’s 
writings ; and shall now dismiss this article, assuring Mr Gifford, 
that we are thankful to him for his edition, which is an acquisi- 
tion to the public : and though we have held it our duty to cen- 
sure his asperity against those who are beneath him in literary 
attainments, we respect his talents, and admire his industry. 


ART. 
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Arr. VII. Bakerian Lecture on the Force of Percussion. By Wil- 
liam Hyde Wollaston, M. D. Sec. R.5. From the Philoso- 
phical ‘Transactions for 1806. 


Tsoucs Mechanics is the branch of science that boasts of the 

highest certainty next to Arithmetic and Geometry, some 
of its conclusions have been controverted, and have given rise to 
considtrable debate. Of this sort are the propositions concerning 
the measure of the force of bodies in motion; where two very 
different opinions have been entertained, each professing to be 
supported by experiment and demonstration. In this quarter 
mechanics comes in contact with metaphysics; the idea of force 
or of power belongs to both; and the latter science seems, in 
consequence, to have imparted to the former a degree of uncer- 
tainty that corresponds not well with its ordinary character. 
‘Though the mathematics, both pure and mixt, are thus apt 
to contract a little obscurity, in the neighbourhood of a science 
more remarkable for the grandeur than the distinctness of its ob- 
jects, they do not, on that account, suffer any lasting injury : 
discussion resteres them, sooner or later, to their native purity, 
and puts them in possession of that evidence which marks the 
perfection of knowledge. 

If we examine what has happened with respect to the angle of 
contact, the method of indivisibles, the geometry of infinites, &c. &c. 
we shall find, that this process has invariably taken place; and that, 
in the question concerning the force of percussion, the same thing 
is now exemplified ; insomuch that it is no longer doubted that 
this force may, with perfect truth, be considered as proportional, 
either to the quantity of matter multiplied into the velocity, or 
to the quantity of matter multiplied into the square of the velo- 
city, according to the nature of the effect which it is destined to 

roduce. 

The learned and ingenious author of the present dissertation, 
to whose inventive powers many different departments of science 
will always acknowledge their obligations, does not appear to 
have chosen the subject of his lecture with a view to discovery, 
or to the inyention, either of any new experiment, or new ar- 
gument, by which the truth was to be established; but with a 
view, which is hardly less important—to state the matter clearly, 
and, as he tells us himself, to consider which of the opinions 
respecting the force exerted by moving bodies is most conform- 
able to the usual meaning of the word, —and to show, that the 
explanation given by Newton of the third law of motion, is in 
“ respect favourable to those who, in their view of the question, 
haye been called Newtonians. 
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In entering on this discussion, Dr Wollaston has described an 
experiment, in which both the measures of force have their reali- 
ty ascertained, in a manner very incontrovertible, but not a little 
paradoxical, at the same time. 

* Let a ball of clay, or of any other foft and wholly inelaftic fub- 
flance, be fufpended at reft, but free to move in any direction with the 
flighteft impulfe ; and let there be two pegs, fimilar and equal in every 
refpe&t, inferted flightly into its oppofite fides. Let there be alfo two 
other bodies, A and B, of any magnitude, which are to each other in 
the proportion of 2 to 1, fufpended in fuch a pofition, that when per- 
feétly at reft they thall be in conta& with the extremities of the oppo- 
fite pegs, without prefling againft them. Now, if thefe bodies were 
made to {wing with motions {fo adapted, that, in falling from heights 
in the proportion of 1 to 4, they might ftrike at the fame inftant a 
gaint the pegs oppofite to them, the ball of clay would not be moved 
from its place to either fide ; neverthelefs, the peg impelled by the fmall- 
er body B, which has the double velocity, would be found to have pe- 
netrated twice as far as the peg impelled by A.’ 

* One fide obferving that the ball of clay remains unmoved, confiders 
the proof indifputable, that the a&tion of the body A is equal to that 
of B, and that their forces are properly meafured by their momenta, 
which are equal, becaufe their velocities are io the fimple inverfe ratio 
of the bodies. Their opponents think it equally proved, by the un- 
equal depths to which the pegs have penetrated, that the caufes of thefe 
effe&ts are unequal, as they find to be the cafe in their eftimation of the 
forces by the fquares of the velocities, One party is fatisfied, that & 
qual momenta can refift equal preflures during the fame time; the other 
party attend to the {paces through which the fame moving force is ex- 
erted ; and finding them in the proportion of 2 to 1, are convinced 
that the vis viva of a body in motion is juftly eftimated by its magni- 
tude and the fquare of its velocity, jointly. ’ 

The statement we would offer of the propositions on which 
these two different results depend, is the following—That if 
on a body there act any number of accelerating or retarding 
forces in succession, and if each force be multiplied into the 
time during which it acts, the sum of all these products will 
be proportional to the velccity acquired by the body ; but if each 
force be multiplied into the distance over which the body moves 
while that force is acting on it, the sum of all these products 
will be proportional to the square of the velocity acquired by the 
body. 

These two propositions are not only true, but they are neces- 
sarily connected with one another ; and the second may easily be 
shown to be the unavoidable consequence of the first. This is 
actually done by Newton, in the 39th Prop. of the First Book of 
the Principia, one of the most useful in the whole theory of 
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motion, and hardly different from the second of the propositions 
now enunciated. 

The first demonstration, therefore, of the proposition on which 
the whole theory of the wis viva is actually founded, is the 
work of Newton himself; and whatever was his own opinion 
concerning the measurement of force, he was certainly in pos- 
session of the key to the solution of the difficulty, and of the 
true principle on which it was to be ultimately decided. The 
Newtonians who have engaged in this controversy, may not al- 
ways have been aware, that the Principia contained the demon- 
stration of all that was sound both in their own argument and 
in that of their adversaries ; and may therefore, agreeably to Dr 
Wollaston’s remark, have maintained propositions which the au- 
thor of their philosophy would not have been inclined to support. 

In considering the use made of the two different measures of 
force, in science or in art, Dr Wollaston has the following re- 
mark. 

‘ The former conception of a quantity dependent on the continuance 
of a given vis motiva for a certain time, may have its ufe, when corre&t- 
ly applied, in certain philofophical confiderations ; but the latter idea of 
a quantity refulting from the fame force, exerted through a determinate 
Space, is of greater practical utility, as it occurs daily in the ufual oc- 


cupations of men; fince any quantity of work pemrnet is always ap-~ 
t 


pretiated by the extent of effe& refulting from their exertions; for it is 
well known, that the raifing of any great weight forty feet, would re- 
quire four times as much labour as would be required to raife an equal 
weight to the height of ten feet ; and that, in its flow defcent, the for- 
mer would produce four times the effe& of the latter in continuing the 
motion of any kind of machine. ’ 

Now, with the judgment here given as to the respective utility 
of the two measures of the force of moving bodies, we cannot 
entirely agree ; though we differ from Dr Wollaston with con- 
siderable diffidence ; and the more, that his opinion is supported 
by one of the greatest authorities in practical mechanics of which 
this or any other country can boast—the late Mr Smeaton. ‘That 
excellent engineer, in a paper on the Collision of Bodies, pub- 
lished in the Philosophical Transactions for 1782, and in a for- 
mer one inserted in the same work for 1751, has given the name 
of Mechanical Power to that force in moving bodies, which is sup- 
posed proportional to their quantity of matter multiplied-into the 
square of their velocities; and he has contended, that it is to 
this quantity that the effect of machines destined to produce mo- 
tion is always proportional. In a engines, he endeavours 
to prove the truth of this maxim by a series of experiments, in- 
stituted with a degree of skill, ingenuity and exactness, altoge- 
ther worthy of his high reputation. In deducing his — 
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from them, however, he has not observed, that his measure of 
mechanical effect is one that involves the very principle he is ob- 
jecting to, and virtually supposes that eect to be represented by 
the quantity of matter moyed, multiplied, not mto the. square, 
but into the simple power of its velocity. He defines (Experir 
mental Inquiry, p. 6.) the measure of the effect of a machine to 
be the weight raised, multiplied into the height to which it is 
raised in a given time; so that, if the time is not given, the mea- 
sure of the effect is the product of the weight raised, into the 
height to which it is raised, divided by the time. Now, this is 
the same thing with the weight raised, multiplied into the velor 
city simply. For if W be the weight raised, 4 the height to which 
it is moved in the time ¢, and v its velocity, the effect, by the 


preceding definition, is = x ‘ But w being the velocity with which 


W moves, we have 4 = vt, and therefore Wxhb le W x vt 


—_— — ~~ 


t 
Wx v; and W x vis therefore equal to the effect. Thus, in 
the very outset of the investigation, the principle of the vis vive, 
or mechanical power, is in fact abandoned, in consequence of in- 
eluding time in the measure of the effect, without which, how- 
ever, that measure would be imperfect, and of no use for many 
of the objects which mechanical contrivances have in view. This 
circumstance appears evidently not to have been observed b 
Mr Smeaton, Had he used the algebraic, instead of the ordi- 
nary language, such an oversight could not have happened. The 
envelope which the latter affords for such nice ideas as those’ of 
force or of power, is not transparent enough, if we may say so, 
to allow all their relations to be clearly perceived ; and hence one 
of those relations, though not far removed from the surface, has 
escaped the eye of a very sagacious and penetrating observer. 
This remark being admitted, we shall easily. discover that Mr 
Smeaton’s conclusions, which appear most hostile to what is call- 
ed the Newtonian measure of force, are, in fact, perfectly con- 
sistent with it. ‘This holds particularly as to the second of his 
general maxims, deduced from a comparison of experiments 
on undershot wheels, where the expense of water was the same, 
but the velocity different. ‘That maxim is, that the expense of 
water being the same, the effect will be nearly as the height of 
the effective head, or (as it is expressed in maxim third) as the 
square of the velocity of the water. This conclusion seems, at 
first sight, quite in favour of the theory of mechanical force, as 
laid down by our author, and the other supporters of the wis 
viva; and yet we shall presently find, that it is perfectly conform- 
able. to the other theory, and ta those reasonings of Desaguliers 
and 
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and Maclaurin, which Mr Smeaton has censured, as leading to 
conclusions altogether wide of the truth. 

Let ¢ be the velocity of the stream, v that of the wheel, 4 the 
area of the part of the float-board immersed in the water, g the 
velocity which a heavy body acquires in one second when falling 
freely. ‘Then c— v will be the relative velocity of the stream 
and the wheel, or the velocity with which the water strikes the 
wheel; and if we take A, a forests proportional to g’, (c —wv)* 
and 4g, 4 will be the height from which a body must fall to ace 


5 Where- 


quire the velocity c — v, and will be equal to ce 

fore, by a prop. well known in Hydraulics, the circumference of 

the wheel is urged by the weight of a column of water, of which 

the section is 4, and the height tre ? and of which the soli- 
<7, 


dity is therefore 4 x *— Thus far the investigation is 


applicable to all undershot wheels, and to all hydraulic engines 
of a similar construction, But to bring it to the case of those 
experiments in which the expenditure of the water was the same, 
let E be equal to that expenditure, that is, to the cubic inches 


delivered in one second, then 4 = = » and so the pressure’ of the 


water, or the intensity of the impelling power = a (¢c—v)*. 


Now, if the resistance overcome, or the weight raised, be = W, 
and its velocity «, then when the machine has attained a state of 
uniform motion, the momenta of the resisting and impelling for- 


ces must be equal; that is, W x u= — (c—vwv)*v. The quan- 
. 


tity W x u will therefore be a maximum, when (¢ —v)*v is a 
maximum, the coefficient — a being constant, and wv alone being 
variable. But (c-—v)*v is a maximum, as is easily shown, when 
v= jc, and therefore W x u is also a maximum in that case. 
Now, W x wu has already been shown to be the measure of the 
effect of the machine; therefore, the effect of the machine is 
greatest when v= $c, that is, when the velocity of the wheel 
is one third of the velocity of the water which impels it. In that 


case, also, the quantity i (¢—v)*v, which is always equal 


> -— Ss 

to the effect, becomes — x — x-=— xX 
res ta et 
maximum of effect is proportional to c* or to the square of the 
velocity 


4 2 
=; therefore the 
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velocity of the stream; which is precisely Mr Smeaton’s third 
maxim, as deduced from his own experiments. In the same 
way might the truth of his fourth maxim, that, when the aperture 
of the sluice is given, and when the height of the head varies, the 
effect is as the cube of the velocity of the water, be deduced from 
the received principles of Hydraulics ; and yet Mr Smeaton evi- 
dently considers both these maxims as inconsistent with those prin- 
ciples. Here, therefore, this ingenious man has evidently fallen into 
an error; and this he has done, either from not having thorough- 
ly considered the measure which he himself had assigned to the 
effect, or from not clearly perceiving that when a sistas comes 
to its state of uniform motion, it is not because the resisting and 
impelling powers are equal, but because their momenta are equal ; 
that is to say, the resisting power multiplied into its velocity, equal 
to the impelling power multiplied into its velocity. 

We have gone over the above investigation with more minute- 
ness than a matter of so little difficulty may seem to require; 
because we wished that it might appear quite plain from what 
sources all the reasoning was derived, and that no part of it in- 
volved the idea of mechanical power, or of the vis viva. The only 
part of it that can be suspected of doing so, is the hydraulic 
proposition concerning the impulse of a fluid; but it is certain 
that this theorem, though one of those about which some differ- 
ence of opinion has arisen, can be deduced in a satisfactory man- 
ner from the nature of fluids, without any appeal to the doctrine 
of the vis viva. 

At the same time that the theorems, derived in the manner ex- 
emplified above, bring out results that agree with Mr Smeaton’s 
experiments as to the proportion between effects arising from 
different impulses, yet it must be acknowledged that they do not 
agree well as to the absolute quantities. ‘Thus, the greatest 
effect is assigned by the theory, in the case of undershot wheels, 
to that velocity of the wheel which is one third of the velocity of 
the stream. Mr Smeaton found, that the velocity which gives 
the greatest effect, is between 5 and 4, but nearer to the latter. 
The theory gives the maximum load } of- the impelling. power ; 
Mr Smeaton’s experiments make these quantities approach very 
near to equality. Whatever be the reason of a difference that 
falls out on the opposite side to what is usual, the practical result 
being more favourable than the theoretical, it certainly does not 
lye in any thing which the introduction of the vis viva would cor- 
rect. Were we, for example, to suppose that the forces of the 
single particles of the fluid, to put the wheel in motion, are as the 
squares of the velocities, we should then have, for the expres- 
sion of the impelling force, (c-~v)' multiplied into some con- 

stant 
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stant coefficient, so that the greatest effect would be when 
(c — v)*v was a maximum, which happens when v = 4c, or when 
the velocity of the wheel is only one fourth of that of the 
stream. On this supposition, also, the effect would he as the 
fourth power of the velocity: both of which conclusions are 
perfectly inconsistent with Mr Smeaton’s experiments, and with 
all the best established maxims in hydraulics. To whatever 
cause, therefore, the imperfection of he theory of the machines 
moved by water is to be ascribed, it is not to any thing that 
would be corrected by the introduction of a measure of forée 
different from that which is commonly in use. If we are right 
in this conclusion, it is evident that a large class of machines, 
all those, namely, that are moved by the impulsion of fluids, are 
taken from the list of those of which the effect is best estimated 
by what Mr Smeaton has called Mechanical Force. We believe 
that the same conclusion may be extended to many more; though 
we perfectly agree with Dr Wollaston, that when all that is to 
be determined is the quantity of effect that corresponds to a 
certain force, without any reference to time, the principle of 
the vis viva will afford the simplest and shortest way of deter- 
mining that quantity. 

There is, however, a consideration different from any that haé 
been yet mentioned, which, if we mistake not, both in science 
and in art, will very much decide to what measure of force the 
mechanist must have recourse. The nature of the propositions 
on which those measures are founded,. must be consulted ; from 
whence it will appear whether the one or the other is most 
easily applicable to a given case. 

The first method of measuring the force of percussion, id 
founded on this principle, that if the pressure or accelerating 
force, that acts uniformly during any interval of time, be mul 
tiplied into that time, and if the sum of all the products 36 
formed be taken, that sum will be proportional to the simple 
power of the velocity communicated. Now, this theorem, in 
order that it may be used readily, requires that the relation be+ 
tween the forces and the time should be known; or, in other 
words, that we should be able readily to express the force in 
terms of the time, or the time in terms of the force; in ‘either 
case, the determination of the velocity is reduced to a problem 
in the summation of series, or in the quadrature of curves, mote 
or less difficult as the’ relation between the time and the force is 
more or less complicated. 

Again, the second method of finding the velocity communi 
cated by the successive impulses of an accelerating force, is by 
multiplying each force into the length of the line over — 

y 
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body has moved while that force acted on it; and the sum of 
all these products will be proportional to the square of the ve- 
locity, and, of course, the square root of the said sum, to the velo- 
city itself. 

Now it is obvious, that in order to apply this theorem to any 
case, we must be able to express the forces in terms of the dis- 
tances at which they act; for then the sum of the products 
described in the theorem will either be found by the sum- 
mation of series, or the quadrature of curves; so that the 
thing wanted will be determined. The circumstance, there- 
fore, which distinguishes the one of these kinds of dynamical 
problems from the other, is, whether the forces that produce the 
motion can be most easily expressed in terms of the time reck- 
oned from a given instant, or in terms of the distance reckoned 
from a given point. Instances of both cases are easy to be given, 
Suppose it required to determine the velocity of a body accelere 
ated or retarded by the action of a constant force, as heavy bo- 
dies are in their descent or ascent at the surface of the earth ;— 
In this case, either of the two methods may be employed indif- 
ferently. The force being given, if it be multiplied into the 
time during which it acts, the product will be proportional to 
the velocity, according to the first proposition. And in the same 
way, if the given force be multiplied into the distance passed 
over, the square root of the product will be proportional to the 
velocity ; and thus, in either way, may the velocity, with near! 
equal facility, be determined. rf must be determined in bot 
ways to make the investigation complete ; and it is a matter of 
indifference with which we begin. 

But it is not so if the accelerating force is variable, and ex- 
pressed by some function of the distance from a given point, Gs 
ravitation really is when we take in a considerable range): t 
fret step in the inquiry must be made by help of the second pro- 
position, that is, by multiplying the force into the fluxion of the 
distance from the said point, and making the fluent (which will 
easily be found) equal to the square of the velocity. The ve- 
locity being thus expressed in terms of the distance, the time 
required for moving over a given distance will next be found. 
It is in this way that Newton has resolved the very problem here 
proposed, in the 39th proposition of the first book of the Prin- 
cipia, before referred to. It is therefore according as the data 
in any problem furnish means for integrating one or other of 
the formulas derived from the propositions above mentioned, that 
the one or the other must be employed in the solution of that 

problem. 

In the use of this second method, however, there is a circum- 

‘ stance 
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stance that must be attended to that-makes the theorem.a little 
more complex than in the enunciation just given, and alittle 
more embarrassing in the application. If the velocity treated of 
does not begin or end with the distance at which the action of 
the force begins or ends, it is not the square of the velocity 
generated that is proportional to the sum or area found by this 
theorem, but it is the difference between the square of the ini- 
tial velocity, and the square of the velécity ultimately acquired 
that is proportional to that quantity. 

Dr Wollaston has very distinctly pointed out those cases in 
practical mechanics, where the second method of estimating 
power is peculiarly applicable. They are those where the to- 
tal effect to be produced, while a certain space is travelled over, 
is all that is required to be found, and where there is no question 
about the time. There are no doubt cases of this sort, and 
to such this method of investigation is well accommodated. 
When the artillerist would compute the effect of his shot, he 
looks only to the total amount; he is, in most cases, quite uncon- 
cerned about the time ; and if he knows that, by doubling the ve- 
locity of the ball, he can sweep away four times as many men as 
before, he is nowise interested to discover by how many mil- 
lionths of a second one of the victims of his destructive art may 
be destined to survive another. But it is not always that such 
indifference about time can accompany the exertions of human 
power. In most instances, time is a very material element in the 
estimation of an effect, or an event of any kind; and is, of all our 
resources; that which it most behoves us to economize. In the 
case of all engines which move with a moderate velocity, the time 
of producing the effect is of. great consequence to be known; 
and whenever the effect is estimated, as Mr Smeaton has suppos- 
ed, by the space over which the load is raised in a given time; 
that is, as we have shown, by the resisting force, or the weight 
raised, multiplied into its velocity, there the ordinary supposi- 
tion, that force is proportional to velocity, is necessarily introdu- 
ced. It is here, as we observed before, that the skilful engineer 
just named has been led into mistake, and has supposed that some 
of his experimental conclusions were contrary toatheory with which 
they are in fact perfectly consistent. As the experiments them- 
selves are extremely valuable, and made with a scrupulous atten- 
tion to every circumstance that could secure their accuracy, it 
were to be wished that they should be subjected to a complete 
theoretical examination. 

Another remark which we must be permitted to make is, that, 
even in the cases when it would seem to be sufficient to know that 
the power employed can produce-a certain effect without any res 
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patd to time, yet some other circumstatice must be tacitly taken 
into account, otherwise the information would be too vague and 
unlimited to be of much praétical utility. When it is faid, for 
example, that a bufhel of good coals will give to a fteam engine 
the power required to gritid eleven bufhels of wheat, this muft 
always imply a rate of = included withiti certain limits 5 
for the fuel might be applied fo flowly, that the fteam generated 
would not be of ftrength fufficient to work the mill; or it might 
be made to burn fo faft, that'very little effe& would be produced. 
In the fame way, when Mr Smeaton fays that if 1600 tons of 
water be let out on an overfhot wheel, and deftend through twena 
ty feet, it will grind the fame quantity of corn, at whatever rate 
it be expended, apeieenes Examination, p. go.), the extreme 
cafes of very great flownefs, or very great rapidity, muft furely be 
excepted. But if the extreme cafes muft be excepted, it isa 
proof that, even in the intetmediate cafes, the effect is not conftant 
or invariable in its magnitude, though the differences may be in- 
confiderable: this, at leaft, is what one would be difpofed to in- 
fer from that continuity in the variation of caufes and effects, to 
which there is perhaps no exception, either atnong the works of 
nature or of art. 
Thefe are fome of the difficulties that feem to ftand itt the wa 


of the application of the — le of the wis viva, or of mechani~ 


cal force, as the fole meafure of the effe&t produced by machinery 
or power of any kind; and on account of them, the judgment 
pronounced by Mr Smeaton, and fupported by Dr Wollafton, 
muft be admitted, as appears to us, with confiderable limitations. 
Another fubje&t, of which Dr Wollafton takes notice in his leca 
ture, is the incompatibility that fomie philofophers have believed 
to exift between the third law of miotion, and what concerns the 
prefervation of the vis viva; or, in other wotds,- between the 
faét, that in all phyfical. a€tion the quantity of motion generated 
in any one direétion is juft equal to that which is loft im that fame 
direétion ; and the other fuppofed faQl, that after the aCtion has 
taken place, the quantity of the vis viva (arifing from multiplyi 
each body into the {quate of its velocity) is the fante that it-way 
before. ‘The fuppofition, however, that fuch an inconfiftency exe 
ifts, is entirely a mifconception; and we have no doubt that though 
fome of the foilowere of Newton fell into this miftake, it is im- 
poffible that he himfelf thould have done fo. If the two f 
pofitions juft ftated be seduced into equations, it will be found, 
that, in order that they may be compatible with one anather, in’ 
the cafe of two bodies, a third condition meft belong to the mor 
tion of thefe bodies, viz. that their telative velocity, after their 
mutual action, muft be the fame that it was before it. This con+ 
VOL. XII. NO. 23. i dition 
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dition does not neceflarily take place in all inftances of phyfical 
a€Tion § it does fo, however, in many, as in the collifion of elaftic 
bodies; and then, of courfe, the quantity of the vis viva remains 
unchange d. 

Lajily, we muft join with Dr Wollafton in recommending the 
ue of different terms for exprefling the different modifications of 
power that are concerned in the production of mechanical effe&s. 
Me has fuggefted two; but the purpofes both of fcience and of 
art fem to require that there fhould be three, and each exclufive- 
ly applied to its peculiar objet. The controverfy to which we 
have fo often referred, concerning /iving and dead forces, arofe ina 
yfreat meafure from the want of appropriate language ; and though 
the difpute was not wholly verbal, it did moft {trongly illuftrate Ba- 
con’s maxim, Credunt homines rationem fram verbis imperare ; fed 
fit etiam ut verba vim fuam fuper intelleum retor queant {S réfleétant. 

Power, when of the fimple kind that is immediately compara-~ 
ble to preffure, or to the weight of a quiefcent body, we would 
call foree, and would be fcrupuloufly exat never to ufe the latter 
term but for this purpofe. This would create little innovation 
im the language of mechanics: the terms centripetal force, centri 
fugal force, force of gravity, force of elafticity, &c. would all 
remain as they now are. Next, to denote the‘ power of Percuf 
fon’ or of a body in motion, when we fpeak relatively to the effea 
produced by that power in a given time (which is proportional ‘to 
the quantity of matter multiplied into the velocity), we muft have 
a term different from the preceding. Dr Wollatton propofes the 
word Momentum, but as that term has been employed by many 
mechanical writers, to denote what, by operative men, is called 
pirchafe, or power relative to its effect in producing angular mo- 
tion, it would perhaps be wrong to rifk the ambiguity arifing from 
that circumftance. “This modification of power might therefore 
be'called Energy, at leaft till'a better word thall be difcovered. 

‘The third and laft modification of power, that which is mea- 
fured' by the force ating, and the length of the line which the 
body moves over while it is a€ted on, and which, as we have feen, 
is proportional to the quantity of matter multiplied into the {quare 
of the velocity, Dr Wolla‘ton propofes to call Jmpetus, a term that 
# perfedtly unexceptionable. 

‘Thus the generi¢ term Power would have its three principal 
rasa fications or fpecies denoted by the words Force, ENerey, 
and Impetus; and, by a rigorous adherence to this very fimple 
niomericlature, there can he no doubt that the fcience of Dynamics 
would be materially improved. 
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Art. VIII. Poems. By the Reverend George Crabbe. vo: 
pp- 260. London, 1807. 


W: receive the proofs of Mr Crabbe’s poetical existence, which 
. are contained in this volume, with the same sort of feel 
ing that would be excited by tidings of an antient friend; whom 
we no longer expected to hear of ia this world. We rejoice in 
his resurrection ; both for his sake, and for our own: but we 
feel also a certain movement of selfscondemnation, for having 
been remiss in our inquiries after him, and somewhat too negli- 
gent of the honours which ought at any rate to have been paid to 
is memory. 

It is now, we are afraid, upwards of twenty years since we 
were first struck with the vigour, originality, and truth of de- 
scription of * The Village;’ and since we regretted that an au- 
thor, who could write so well, should have written so little. 
‘rom that time to the present, we have heard little of Mr Crabbe , 
and fear that he has been in a great measure lost sight of by the 
public, as well as by us. With a singular, and scarcely pardon 
able indifference to fame, he has remained, during this long in- 
terval, in patient or indolent repose ; and, without making a sin- 
gle movement to maintain or advance the reputation he. had ac- 
quired, has permitted others to usurp the attention which he was 
sure of commanding, and allowed himself to be nearly forgotten 
by a public, which reckons upon being reminded of all the 
claims which the living have on its favour. His former publica- 
tions, though of distinguished merit, were perhaps too smail ia 
volume to remain long the objects of general attention, and seen», 
‘by some accident, to have been jostled aside in the crowd of more 
clamorous competitors. 

Yet, though the name of Crabbe has not hitherto beem very 
common in the mouths of our poetical critics, we believe. there 
are few real lovers of poetry to whom some of his sentiments 
and descriptions are not secretly familiar. There is a truth and 
a force in many of his delineations of rustic life, which is cal- 
culated to sink deep into the memory; and, being confirmed 
by daily observation, they are recalled upon innemerable occa- 
sions, when the ideal pictures of more fanciful authors have 
lost all their interest. For ourselves at least, we profess to be in- 
debted to Mr Crabbe for many of these strong impressions 3 and 
have known more than one of our unppetical acquaintances who 
declared they could never pass by a -parish workhouse, without 
thinking of the description of it they had read at school in the 
Poetical Extracts. ‘The volume before us will renew, we trust, 
and extend many such impressions. It contains all the former 
productions of the author, with about double their bulk of new 
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matter 5 most of it in the same taste and manner of composition 
with the former, and some of a kind of which we have had no 
previous example in this author. The whole, however, is of 
no ordinary merit, and will be found, we have little doubt, a suf- 
ficient warrant for Mr Crabbe to take his place ag one of the most 
original, nervous, and pathetic poets of the present century. 

His characteristics certainly, is force, and truth of description, 
joined for the most part to great selection and condensation of 
expression ;—that kind of strength and eriginality which we meet 
with in Cowper, and that sort of diction and versification which 
we admire in Goldsmith. HE he can be said to have imitated the 
manner of any author, it is Goldsmith, indeed, who has been the 
object of his imitation ; and yet, his general train of thinking, and 
his views of society are sb extremely opposite, that when ‘ The 
Village ” was first published, it was commonly considered as an 
antidote or answer to the more captivating representations of ‘ the 
Desertec! Village.” Compared with this celebrated author, he 
will be found, we think, to have more vigour and less delicacy ; 
and, while he must be admitted to be inferior in the fine finish 
and uniform beauty ef his composition, we cannot help consider- 
ing him as superior, both in the variety and the truth of his pic- 
tures. Instead of that uniform tint ef pensive tenderness which 
overspreads the whole poetry of Goldsmith, we find in Mr 
Crabbe many gleams of gaiety and humour. ‘Though his habitual 
views of life are more gloomy than those of his rival, his poetical 
temperament seems far more cheerful; and when the occasions 
of sorrow and rebuke are gone by, he can collect himself for sar- 
castic pleasantry, or unbend in innocent playfuluess, His dic- 
tion, though generally pure and powerful, is sometimes harsh, 
and sometimes quaint; and he has occasionally admitted a cou- 
plet or two in a state so unfinished, as to give a character of in- 
elegance to the passages im which they occur. With a taste less 
disciplined and less fastidious than that of Goldsmith, he has, in 
our apprehension, a keener eye for observation, and a readier 
hand for the delineation of what he has observed. There is less 
poetical keeping in his whole performance; but the groups of 
which it consists, are conceived, we think, with equal genius, 
and drawn with greater spirit as well as greater fidelity. 

It is not quite fair, perhaps, thus to draw a depailed parallel 
ibetween a living poet, and one whose reputation has been sealed 
by death, and by the immutable sentence of a surviving genera- 
tion. Yet there are so few of his contemporaries to whom Mr 
Crabbe bears any resentblanee, that we can scarcely explain our 
ppinion of his merit, without comparing him to some of his pre- 
&ecessors. ‘There is one set of writers, indeed, from whose 
works those of Mr Crabbe might receive all! that elucidation which 
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tesults from contrast, and from an entire opposition in all points 
of taste and opinion. ‘We allude now to the Wordsworths, and 
the Southeys, and Coleridges, and all that misguided fraternity, 
that, with good intentions and extraordinary talents, are labour- 
ing to bring back our poetry to the famtastical oddity and puling 
childishness of Withers, Quarles, or Marvel. These gentlemen 
write a great deal about rustic life, as well as Mr Crabbe; and 
they even agree with him in dwelling much on its discomforts ; 
but nothing can be more opposite than the views they take of the 
subject, or the manner ia which they execute their represen- 
tation of them. 

Mr Crabbe exhibits the common people of England pretty 
much as they are, and as they must appear to every one who 
will take the trouble of examining into their condition; at the 
same time that he renders his sketches in a very high degree in- 
teresting and beautiful,—by selecting what is most fit for de- 
scription,—by grouping them into such forms as must catch the 
attention or awake the memory,— and by scattering over the whole, 
such traits of moral sensibility, of sarcasm, and of useful reflec- 
tion, as every one must feel to be natural, and own to be power- 
ful. The gentlemen of the new school, on the other hand, 
scarcely ever condescend to take their subjects from any descrip- 
tion of persons that are at all known to the common inhabi- 
tants of the world; but invent for themselves certzin whimsical 
and unheard of beings, to whom they mnpute some fantastical 
combination of feelings, and labour to excite our sympathy for 
them, either by placing them in incredible situations, or by some 
strained and exaggerated moralization of a vague and tragical de- 
scription. Mr Crabbe, in short, shows us something which we 
have all seen, or may see, meal life; and draws from it such 
feelings and such reflections as every human being must acknow- 
ledge that it is calculated to excite. He delights us by the truth, 
and vivid and picturesque beauty of his representations, and b 
the force and pathos of the sensations with which we feel that 
they ought to be connected. Mr Wordsworth and his associates 
show us something that mete observation never yet suggested | 
to any one. ‘They introduce us to beings whose existence was | 
not previously suspected by the-acutest observers of nature, and 
excite an interest. for them, more by an eloquent and refined 
analysis of their own capricious feelings, than by any obvious or 
very intelligible ground of sympathy in their situation. ‘The 
common sympathies of our nature, and our general knowledge 
of human character, do not enable us either to understand, or 
to enter into the feelings of their characters. ‘They are unique spe- 
cimens and varietics of our kind, and must be studied under a 
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separate classification. They have an idiosynerasy, upon which all 
common occurrences operate in a peculiar manner ; and those whe 
ate best acquainted with human nature, and with other poetry, 
ate at a loss to’ comprehend the new system of feeling and of 
writing which is here introduced to their notice. Instead of the 
men and women of ordinary humanity, we have certain moody 
and capricious personages, made after the poet’s own heart and 
fancy,—acting upon principles, and speaking in a langyage of their 
own Thus, instead of employing the plain vulgar character, 
w Rick may be read by all the world, these writers make use of a 
sort of cypher, which can only be learned with pains and study ; 
and, dressing up all their persons in a kind of grotesque masque- 
rade habit, they have given birth to a species of composition more 
fantastic and unnatural than a pastoral or an opera. Into this un- 
natural composition, however, they have introduced a great deal of 
eloquence and beauty, and have put many natural thoughts and 
touching expresstons into the mouths of their imaginary persons. 
By this meahs, and by the novelty of their manner, they have sedu- 
ced niany into a great admiration of their genius, and even made 
some w illing to believe, that their conception of character is iy 
itself just < md natural, and that all preceding writers have been 
in an error with regard to that great element of poetry. Many, 
to be sure, found it impossible to understand either their precepts 
or their example; and, unable to recognize the traits of our com- 
mon nature in the strange habiliments with which these ingeni- 
ous persons had adorned it, gave up the attempt in despair 5 "and 
recurring to easier authors, looked on with mixed wonder and 
contempt, while they were collecting the suffrages of their ad- 
mirers.” Many, howe ever, did understand a part; and, in their 
raised imaginations, fancied that they admired the whole: while 
others, who only guessed at a passage here and there, laboured, 
by their encomiums, to have it thought that there was ne thing 
which passed their comprehension. 

Those who are acquainted with the Lyrical Ballads, or the 
more recent publication of Mr W ordsworth, will sc: irgely deny 
the justice of this representation ; but in order to vindicate it to 
such as do not enjoy that inestimable advantage, we must beg 
leave to make a few hasty references to the former, and by far 
the least exceptionable of these productions. 

A village school naster, for instance, is a pretty common poe- 
tical character. Goldsmith has drawn him inimitably; so has 
Shenstone, w eh the slight change of sex; and Mr Crabbe, in 
two passages, has fo How ed their footsteps. Now, Mr Words- 
worth has‘a village schoolmaster also—a personage who makes 

in three or four of his poems. But by what traiu 
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is this worthy old gentleman delineated by the new poet? No 
pedantry—no innocent vanity of learning—no mixture of indul. 
gence with the pride of power, and of poverty with the consci- 
ousness of rare acquirements.. Every feature which belongs te 
the situation, or marks the character in common apprehension, 
is scornfully discarded by Mr Wordsworth, who represents this 
grey-haired rustic pedagogue.as.a sort of -half crazy, sentimental ~ 
person, overrun with fine feelings, constitutional merriment,and 
a most humorous melancholy. Here are the two stanzas in which 
this consistent and intelligible character is pourtrayed. ‘The diction 
is .at least as new as the conception. 
* The fighs which Mathew heard were fighs 

Of one tired out with fear and madnefs ; 

The tears which came to Mathew’s eyes 
Were tears of light—+he oil of gladnefs. 


Yet fometimes, when the fecret cup 
Of ftill and ferious thought went round, : 
He feemed as if he drank it uf, ‘ 
He felt with fpirit fo profound. 
Thou foul, of God’s belt earthly mould,’ &e. 

A frail damsel is a character common enough in all poems ; and 
one upon which many fine and pathetic lines have been expended, 
Mr Wordsworth has written more than three hundred lines on that 
subject: but, instead of new images of tenderness, or delicate 
representation of intelligible feelings, he has contrived to tell is 
nothing whatever of the unfortunate fair one, but that her name 
is Martha Ray; and that she goes up to the top of a hill, in 3 
red cloak, and-cries.‘ Oh misery!’ All the rest of the poem is 
filled with a description of an old thorn and a pond, and of the 
silly stories which the neighbouring old women told about them. 

‘The sports of childhood, and the untimely death of promising 
youth, is also a common topic of poetry. Mr Wordsworth hag 
made some blank verse about it; but, instead of the delightful 
and picturesque sketches with which so many authors of moderate 
talents have presented us on this inviting subjeet, all that he is 
pleased to communicate of the rustic child, is, that he used. to 
amuse himself with shouting to the owls, and hearing them an- 
swer. ‘To make.amends for this brevity, the process of his mi- 
micry is most accurately described. 

—* With fingers interwoven, both hands 
Prefs’d clofely, palm to palm, and to his mouth 
Uplifted, he, as through an inftrument, 
Blew mimic bootings to the filent owls, 
‘That they might aofwer him.’ 
This is all we hear of him; and for the sake of this one accom. 
At plishment 
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plishment, we are told, that the author has frequently stood mute, 
and gazed on his grave for half an hour together ! 

Love, and the fantasies of lovers, have afforded an ample theme 

poets of all ages, Mr Wordsworth, however, has thought 
ke to compose a piece, illustrating this copious subject, by one 
single thought. A lover trots away to see his mistress one fine 
eens staring all the way at the moon: when he comes to her 

oor, 
, * O mercy! to myfelf I cried, 
If Lucey thould be dead! ? 
And there the poem ends ! 

Now, we leave it to any reader of common candour and dis- 
cernment to says whether these representations of character and 
sentiment are drawn from that eternal and universal standard of 
truth and nature, which every one is knowing enough to recog- 
mize, and no one great enough to depart from with impunity ; 
er whether they are not formed, as we have described them, u 
on certain fantastic and affected peculiarities in the mind or fancy 
of the author, into which it is mast improbable that many of his 
readers will enter, and which cannot, in some cases, be comprer 
fended without much effort and explanation. Instead of multi- 
plying instances of these wide and wilful aberrations from ordinary 
nature, it may be more satisfactory to produce the author’s awn ad- 
mission of the narrowness of the plan upon which he writes, and 
of the very extraordinary circumstances which he himself somee 
timeg thinks it necessary for his readers to keep in view, in order 
to understand the beauty or propriety of his delineations. 

A pathetic tale of guilt or superstition may be told, we are 
apt to fancy, by the _—_ himself, in his general character of 
poet, with full as much effect as by any other person. An old 
nurse, at any rate, or a monk or parish clerk, is always at hand 
to give grace to such a narration. None of these, however, 
would satisfy Mr Wordsworth, He has written a long poem 
of this sort, in which he thinks it indispensably necessary to 
apprise the reader, that he has endeavoured to represent the 
janguage and sentiments of a particular character—of which cha- 
racter, he adds, * the reader will have a general notion, if he has 
* ever known a man, a captain of a small trading vessel, for example, 
* who, being past the middle age of life, has retired upon en annuity, 
‘ or small independent income, to some village, or country town, of 
¢ which he was mot a native, or in which he had not been accus- 
* tomed to live. ’ 

Now, we must be permitted to doubt, whether, among all 
the readers of Mr Wordsworth, there is a single individual who 
has had the happiness of knowing a person of this very pecu- 

‘ liar 
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liar deseription ; or who is capable of forming any sort of cons 
jecture of the particular disposition and turn of thinking which 
such a combination of attributes would be apt to produce. To 
us, wt will ednfess, the annonce appears as ludicrous and absurd, 
a it would be in the author of an ode or an epic to say, * OF 
this piece the reader will necessarily form a very erroneous judge- 
ment, unless he is apprised, that it was written by a pale man in 
a green coat,—sitting cross-legged on an oaken stool,—with @ 
seratch on his nose, and a spelling dictionary on the table.’ * 
From these childish and absurd affectations, we turn with pleas 
sure to the manly sense and correct picturing of Mr Crabbe; and, 
after being dazzled and made giddy with the elaborate raptures 
and obscure origitialities of these new artists, it is refreshing to 
meet 
* Some of our readers may have a curiofity to know in what manner 
this old annuitant captain expreffes himfelf in the village of his adop- 
tion. For their gratification, we annex the two firft flauzas of his fto- 
ry, in which, with all the attention we have beeo able to beftow, we 
have been utterly unable to dete& any charaéteriftic traits, either of a 
feaman, an annuitant, or a ftranger in @ country town, h is a ftyle, 
on the contrary, which we fhould afcribe, without helitation, to a cer- 
tain poetical fraternity in the Weft of England, and which, we verily | 
believe, never was, and never will be, ufed by any one out of that frae | 
teraity. 
. ¢ There is a thorn-mit looks fo old, 
In truth you'd fidd it hard to fay, 
How it could ever have been young, 
It looks fo old and gray, 
Not higher than a two-years child, 
It ftands ereét, this aged thorn ; 
No leaves it has, no thorny points ; 
It is a mafs of knotted jojnts, 
A wretched thing forlorn. 
Tt ftands ereé&t, and like a ftone, 
With lichens it is overgrown, 


Like rock or ftone, it is o’ergrown 
With lichens to the very top, 
And hung with heavy tafts of mofs, 
A melancholy crop. 
Up from the earth thefe moffes creep, 
And this poor thorn they clafp it round 
So clofe, you’d fay that they were bent, 
With plain and manifeft iutent, 
To drag it to the ground ; 
And all had join’d in one endeavour, 
To bury this poor thorn for ever. * 
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meet again with the nature and spirit of our old masters, in the 
nervous pages: of. the author now- before us. 

The poem that stands first in the volume, is that. to which we 
have already alluded as having been first given to the public up- 
wards of twenty years ago, It is so old, and has of late been so 
scarce, that- it is probably new to many of our:readers. We 
shall venture, therefore, to give a few extracts from it, as a spe- 
cimen of Mr Crabbe’s original style of composition. We have 
already hinted at the description of the Parish Workhouse ; and 
insert it as an example of no common poetry. 

‘ Their’s-is yon houfe that holds the parish poor, 
Whofe walls of mud f{carce bear the broken door ; 
There, where the putrid vapours flagging, play, 
And the dull wheel hums doleful through the day ; 
‘There children dwell who know no parents’ care, 
Parents, who know no children’s love, dwell there ; 
Heart-broken matrons on their joylefs bed, 

Forfaken wives, and mothers never wed ; 
Deje&ted widows with unheeded tears, 

And crippled age with more than childhood-fears ; 
The lame, the blind, and, far the happieft they ! 
The’ moping idiot and the madman gay. 

Here, too, the fick their final doom receive, 
Here brought amid the fcenes of grief, to grieve ; 
Where the loud groans from fome fad chamber flow, 
Mixt with the clamours of the crowd below. 

Say yes oppreft by fome fantaftic woes, 

Some jarring nerve that baffles your repofe ; 

Who prefs the downy couch, while flaves advance 

With timid eye, to read the diftant glance ; 

Who with fad prayers the weary doétor teafe, 

To name the namelefs ever-new difeafe ; 

Who with mock patience dire complaints endure, 

Which real pain, and that alone can cure ; 

How would ye bear in real pain to lye, 

Defpis’d, negleéted, left alone to die? 

How would ye bear to draw your lateft breath, 

Where all that’s w retched pave the way for death ? 
Such is that room which one rude beam divides, 

And naked rafters form the floping fides ; 

Where the vile bands that bind the thatch are feen, 

And lath and mud are all that lye between ; 

Save one dull pane, that, coarfely patch’d, gives way 

‘To the rude tempett, yct e ‘xeludes the day : 

Here, on a matted flock, with duft o ’erfpread, 

‘The drooping wretch reclines his languid head ; 

For him no hand the cordial cup applies,’ &c. p, 12—14. 

J aif 
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The consequential apothecary, who gives an 4mpatient attend- 
ance in these abodes of misery, is admirably deseribed; but we 
pass to the last scene. 

* Now to the church behold the mourners come, 
Sedately torpid and devoutly dumb ; 
The village children now their games fufpend, 
To fee the bier that bears their antient friend 5 
For he was one in all their idle fport, 
And like a monarch rul’d their little court ; 
The pliant bow he form’d, the flying ball, 
The bat, the wicket, were his labours all ; 
Him now they fellow to his grave, and ftand 
Silent and fad, and gazing, hand in hand ; 
While bending low, their eager eyes explore 
The mingled relics of the parifh poor: 
The bell tolls late, the moping owl flies round, 
Fear marks the flight and magnifies the found ; 
The bufy prieft, detain’d by weightier care, 
Defers his duty till the day of prayer; 
And waiting long, the crowd retire diftreit, 
‘To think a,poor man’s bones fhould lye unbleft. ’ p- 16, 19. 

The scope of the poem is to show, that the villagers of real 
life have no resemblance to the villagers of poetry; that poverty, 
in sober truth, is very uncomfortable; and vice by no means con- 
fined to the opuleat. The following passage is powerful, and 
finely written. 

‘ Or will you deem them amply paid in health, 
Labour’s fair child, that languifhes with wealth ? 
Go then! and fee them rifing with the fun, 
Through a long courfe of daily toil to run ; 

See them beneath the dog-ftar’s raging heat, 
‘When the knees tremble and the temples beat ; 
Behold them, leaning on their {cythes, look o’er 
The labour paft, and toils to come explore ; 
See them alternate funs and fhowers engage, 
And hgard up aches and anguish for their age ; 
Through fens and marfhy moors their eps purfug, 
When their warm pores imbibe the evening dew, 
There may you fee the youth of flender frame 
Contend with weaknefs, wearinefs, and thame ; 
Yet urg’d along, and proudiy loath to yield, 
He ftrives to join his fellows of the field ; 
Till long-contending nature droops at laft, 
Declining health rejeéts his poor repaft, 
His cheerlefs fpoufe the coming danger fees, 
And mutual murmurs urge the flow difeafe. 
Yet grant them health, ’tis not for us to tell, 
Though the head droops net, that the heart is well ; 
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Or will you praife that homely, healthy fare, 
Plenteous and plain, that happy peafants fhare ? 
Oh! trifle not with wants you cannot feel, 
Nor mock the mifery of a {tinted meal ; 
Homely not wholefome, plain not plenteous, fuch 
As you whio praife would never deign to touch. 

Ye gentle fouls, who dream of rural eale, 
Whom the fmooth ftream and fmoother founet pleafe ; 
Go! if the peaceful cot your praifes thare, 
Go look within, and afk if peace be there : 
If peace be his—that drooping weary fire, 
Or their’s, that offspring round their feeble fire ; 
Or her’s, that matron pale, whofe trembling hand 
Turns on the wretched hearth th’ expiring brand.’ p, 8—10, 

The following exhibits a fair specimen of the strokes of sar- 
casm, which the author, perhaps not very judiciously, intermingles 
with his description. He is speaking of the stern Justice who 
keeps the parish in awe. 

« To him with anger or with thame repair 

The injur’d peafant and deluded fair, 

Lo! at his throne the filent nymph appears, 
Frail by her fhape, but modeft in her tears ; 
And while the ftands abath’d, with confcious eye, 
Some favourite female of her judge glides by ; 
Who views with fcornful glance the ftrumpet’s fate, 
And thanks the ars that made her keeper great : 
Near her the {wain, about to bear for life 
One cértain evil, doubts ’twixt war and wife ; 
But, while the faltering damfel takes her oath, 
Confents to wed, and fo fecures them both.’ p. 24, 

We shall only give one other extract from this poem; and 
we select the following fine description of that peculiar sort of 
barrenness which prevails along the sandy and thinly inhabited 
shores of the channel. 

¢ Lo! where the heath, with withering brake grown o’et, 
Lends the light turf that warms the neighbouring poor ; 
From thence a length of burning fand appears, 
Where the thin harveft waves its wither’d ears ; 
There thiftles ftretch their prickly arms afar, 
And to the ragged infant threaten war ; 
There, poppies noddigg, mock the hope of toil, 
There the blue buglofs paints the fterile foil ; 
Hardy and high, above the flender theaf, 
The flimy mallow waves her filky leaf ; 
O’er the young fhoot the charlock throws a fhade, 
And clafping tares cling round the fickly blade ; 
With mingled tints the rocky coafts abound, 
And 2 fad fplendour vainly fhines around.’ ‘p. 5, 6. 


The 
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The next poem, and the lomgest im the volume, is now pre- 
sented for the first time to the public. It is dedicated, like the 
former, to the delineation of rural life and characters, and is en- 
titled, ‘ The Village Register ;’ and, wpon a very simple but sin- 
gular plan, is divided into three parts, viz. Baptisms, Marriages, 
and Burials. After an introductory and genetal view of village 
manners, the Reverend author proceeds to présent his readers 
with an account of all the remarkable baptisms, marriages and 
funerals, that appear on his register for the preceding year, with 
a sketch of the character and behaviour of the respective parties, 
and such reflections and exhortations as are suggested by the sub- 
ject. The poem consists, therefore, of a series of portraits taken 
from the middling and lower ranks of rustic life, and cetineated 
on occasions at once more common and more interesting, thar 
any other that could well be imagined. They are seleeted, we 
think, with great judgment, and drawn with inimitable accuracy 
and strength of colouring. ‘They are finished with much more 
minuteness and detail, indeed, than the more general pietures in 
* The Village ;’ and, on this account, may appear occasionally de- 
ficient in comprehension, or in dignity. ‘They are, no doubt, exe- 
cuted in some instances with a Chinese accuracy ; and enter into 
details which many readers may pronounce tedious and urneces- 
sary. Yet, there is a justness and force in the representation 
which is entitled to something more than indulgence; and though 
several of the groups are confessedly composed of low and disa- 
greeable subjects, still, we think that some allowance is to be 
made for the author’s plan of giving a full and exact view of vil- 
lage life, which could not possibly be accomplished without in- 
cluding those baser varieties. He aims at an impertant moral 
effect by this exhibition; and must not be defrauded either of 
that, or of the praise which is due to the coarser efforts of his 
pen, out of deference to the sickly delicacy of his more fastidious 
readers. We admit, however, that there is more carelessness, as 
well as more quaintness in this poem than in the other; and that 
he has now and then apparently heaped up circumstances rather 
to gratify his own taste for detail and accumulation, than to give 
any additional effect to his description. With this general ob- 
servation, we beg the reader’s attention to the following abstract 
and citations. 

The poem begins with a general view, first of the industrious 
and contented villager, and then of the proftigate and disorderly. 
The first compartment is not so striking as the last.. Mr Crabbe, 
it seems, has a set of smugglers among his flock, who inhabit 
what is called the Street in his village. Thete is nothing com- 

parable 
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parable to the following description, but some of'the prose sketches 
of Mandeville. 
¢ Here, in cabal, a difputatious crew 
Each evecing meet ; the fot, the cheat, the fhrew ; 
Riots are nightly heard,—the curfe, the cries 
Of beaten wife, perverfe in her rephies ; 
While fhricking children hold-each threat’ning hand, 
And fometimes life and fometitmes food demand : 
Boys in their firll fol’ rags, to fwear begin, 
And girls, who know not fex, are {kill’d ia gin : 
Snarers and Smugglers here their gains divide, 
Enfnaring females here their vitime hide ; 
And here is one, the Sybil of the Row, 
Who knows all fecrets, or affe&ts to know. 

Between the road-way and the walls, offence 

Invades all eyes and ftrikes on every fenfe ; 
There lye, obfcene, at every open door, 
Heaps from the hearth and fweepings from the floor. 

There hungry dogs from hungry children fteal ; 
There pigs and chickens quarrel for a meal ; 

‘There dropfied infants wail without redrefs, 
And all is want and woe and wretchednefs. 

See! on the floor, what frowzy patches refl ! 
What navfeous fragments on yon fractur’d chet ! 
What downy-dult beneath yon window-feat ! 

And round thefe pofts that ferve this bed for feet ; 

‘This bed where ali thofe catter’d garments lye, 

Worn by each fcx, and now perforce thrown by. 
see! as we gaze, an infant lifts its head, 

Left by negle¢4.and burrow’d in that bed ; 

‘The mother-goflip has the love fuppreft, 

An infant’s cry once waken’d in her breaft,’ &c. &c. 

* TJcre are no wheels for either wool or flax, 
But packs of cards,—made up of fundry packs ; 
‘There are no books, but ballads on the wall, 

Are fome abufive, and indecent all ; 

Piftols are here, unpair’d ; with nets and hooks, 
Of every kind, for rivers, ponds, and brooks ; 
An ample flatk that nightly rovers fill, 

With recent poifon from the Dutchman’s ftill ; 
A box of tools with wires of various fize, 
Frocks, wigs, and hats, for night or day difguife, 
And bludgeons ftout to gain or guard a prize. 

To every houfe belongs a {pace of ground, 

OF equal fize, once fenc’d with paling round ; 
That paling now by flothful wafte deltroy’d, 
Dead gorfe and flumps of elder fill the void ; 
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Save in the centre-fpot whofe walls of clay, 
Hide fots and ftriplings at their drink and play ; 
Within, a board, beneath a til’d retreat, 
Allures the bubble and maintains the cheat; 
Where heavy ale in fpots like varnith thows, 
Where chalky tallies yet remain in rows ; 
Black pipes and broken jugs the feats defile, 
The walls and windows, rhymes and reck’nings vile ; 
Prints of the meaneft kind difgrace the door, 
And cards in curfes tora, lye fragments on the fipor. 
Here his poor bird, th’ inhuman cocker brings,, 
Arms his hard heel, aud clips his golden wings ; 
. With fpicy food, th’ impatient f{pirit feeds, 
And fhouts and curfes as the battle bleeds : 
Struck thtough the brain, depriv’d of both his eyes, 
The vanquifh’d bird muft combat till he dies ; 
Muft faintly peck at his victorious foe, 
And reel and ftagger at each feeble blow; . 
When fall’n, the favage grafps his dabbled plumes, 
His blood-ftain’d arms, for other deaths aflumes ; 
And damns the craven-fow], that loft his ftake, 
And only bled and perifh’d forshis fake.’ p, 40-—44.. 

Mr Crabbe now opens his chronicles and the first babe that ap- 
pears on the list is a natural child of the miller’s daughter, ‘This 
damsel fell in love with a sailor ; but her father refused his con- 
sent, and no priest would unite them without it. ‘The poor gir! 
yielded to her passion; and herdover went to sea, to seek a por- 
tion for his bride. 

* Then came the days of fhame, the grievous night, 
The varying look, the wandering appetite ; 
The joy affam’d, while forrow dimm’d the eyes, 
The forc’d fad {miles that follow’d fudden fighs, 
And every art, long us’d, but us’d in vain, 
To hide thy progrefs, Nature, and thy pain. 
Day after day were paft in grief and pain, 
Week after week, nor came the youth again ; 
Her boy was born—no lads nor lafles came 
To grace the rite or ive the child a name ; 
Nor grave conceited surfe, of office proud, 
Bore the young chriltian, roaring through the crowd ; 
In a {mall chamber was my office done, 
Where blinks through paper’d panes, the fetting fan ; 
Where noify f{parrows, perch’d.on penthoufe near, 
Chirp tunelefs joy, and mock the frequent tear.’ 
‘ Throughout the lanes; the glides at evening’s clofe, 
There foftly lalis. her infant to‘repofe ; 
Then fits and gazes but with viewlefs look, 
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As gilds the moon the rimpling of the brook ; 

Then fings her vefpers, but in voice fo low, 

She hears their murmurs as the waters flow; 

And the too murmurs and begins to find 

The folemn wanderings of a wounded mind ; 

Vifions of terror, views of woe fucceed, 

The mind’s impatience, to the body’s need.’ p. 47-49. 

We pass the rest of the Baptisms; and proceed to the mote in- 
teresting chapter of Marriages. ‘The first pair here is an old snug 
bachelor, who, in the first days of dotage, had married his maid« 
servant. The reverend Mr Crabbe is very facetious on this match; 
and not very scrupulously delicate. We can only venture to insert 
a line or two of his animated address to this rustic Benedict. 

¢ Fie, Nathan! fie! to let a fprightly jade 
Leer on thy bed, then afk thee how ’twas made, 
And lingering walk around at head and feet, 
To fee thy nightly comforts all camplete ; 
Then waiting feek—nor what the faid the fought, 
And bid a penny for her mafter’s thought.’ p. 71. 
The following picture, we think, is perfect, in that style of 


drawing. 
‘ Fiext at our altar ftood a lucklefs pair, 
Brought by ftrong paffions and a warrant there ; 


By long rent cloak, hung loofely, ftrove the bride, 
“From ev’ry eye, what all perceiv’d, to hide ; 
While the boy-bridegroom, fhuffling in his pace, 
Now hid awhile, and then expos’d his face ; 
As thame alternately with anger ftrove, 
The brain, confus’d with muddy ale, to move ; 
In hafte and ftammering he perform’d his part, 
And look’d the rage that rankled in his heart ; 
(So will each lover inly curfe his fate, 
‘Too foon made happy, and made wife too late ;)-—— 
I faw his features take a favage gloom, 
And deeply threaten for the days to come; 
Low fpake the lafs, and lifp’d and minc’d the while ; 
Look’d on the lad and faintly try’d to {mile ; 
With foft’ned fpeech and humbled tone fhe ftrove 
To ftir the embers of departed love ; 
While he a tyrant, frowning walk’d before, 
Felt the poor purfe, and fought the public door, 
She fadly following in fubmifion weat, 
And faw the final thilling foully fpeat ; 
Then to her father’s hut the pair withdrew, 
And bade to love and comfort long adicu!—’ p, 74, 45. 
The next bridal is that of Phoebe Dawson, the mest innocerit 
and 
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and beautiful of all the village maidens. We give the follawing 
pretty description of her courtship. 
¢ Now, through the lane, up hill, and crofs the green, 
(Seen but by few and blushing to be feen— 
Deje&ted, thoughtful, anxious, and afraid,) 
Led by the lover, walk’d the filent maid: 
Slow through the meadows rov’d they, many a mile, 
Toy’d by each bank, and trifled at each ftile; 
Where as he painted every blifsful view, 
And highly colour’d what he ftrongly drew, 
The penfive damfel, prone to tender fears, 
Dimm’d the falfe profpeét with prophetic tears : 
Thus pafs’d th’ allotted hours, till lingering late, 
The lover loiter’d at the mafter’s yate ; 
There he pronounc’d adieu ! and yet would ftay, 
Till chidden—footh’d—intreated —fore’d away ; 
He would of coldnefs, though indulg’d, complain, 
Aud oft retire and oft tetura again ; 
For he wopld proof of plighted kindnefs crave, 
That the refented firft, and then forgave, 
And to his grief and penance yielded more 
Than his prefumption had requir’d before.’ . p. 76—7 74 
This is the taking side of the picture; at the end of two years, 
here is the reverse. Nothing can be more touching than the quiet 
suffering and solitary hysterics of this illfated young woman. 
¢ Lo! now with red rent cloak and bonnet black, 
And torn green gown, loofe hanying at her back, 
One who an infant in her arm fuflains, 
And feems in patience, ftriving with her pains; 
Pinch’d are her looks, as one who pines for bread, 
Whole cares are growing and whofe hopes are fled ; 
Pale her parch’d lips, her heavy cyes funk low, 
And tears unnotic’d from their channels flow ; 
Serene her manner, till fome fudden pain, 
Frets the meek foul, and then fhe’s calm again ;— 
Her broken pitcher to the pool the takes, 
And every flep with cantious terror makes ; 
For not alone that infant in her arms, 
But nearer caufe, maternal fear, alarms ; 
With water burthen’d, then the picks her way, 
Slowly and cautious, in the clinging clay ; 
Till in mid-green the trufts a place unfound, 
And deeply plunges io th’ adhefive ground 5 
From whence her flender foot with pain the takes,’ &c, 
And now her path, but not her peace the gains, 
Safe from her tafk, but thivering with her pains ;— 
Her home the reaches, open leaves the door, 
And placing firft her infant on the floor, 
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She bares her bofom to the wind, and fits, 

And fobbing ftruggles with the rifing fits ; 

In vain—they come—thhe feels th’ inflating grief, 

That fhuts the {welling bofom from relief ; 

That {peaks in feeble cries a foul diftreft, 

Or the fad laugh that cannot be repreft ; 

The neighbour-matron leaves her wheel, and flics 

With all the aid her poverty fupplies ; 

Unfee’d, the calls of nature the obeys, 

Not led by profit, not allur’d by praife ; 

And waiting long, till thefe contentions ceale, 

She fpeaks of comfort, and departs in peace.’ p. 77—78. 

The ardent lover, it seems, turned out a brutal husband. 

‘ If prefent, railing, till he faw her pain’d ; 

If abfent, fpending what their labours gain’d : 

Till that fair form in want and ficknefs pin’d, 

And hope and comfort fled that gentle mind.’ p. 79. 

[t may add to the interest which some readers will take in this 
simple story, to be told, that it was the last piece of poetry that 
was read to Mr Fox during his fatal illness; and that he examin- 
ed and made some remarks on the manuscript of it a few days 
before his death. 

We are obliged to pass over the rest of the Marriages, though 
some of them are extremely characteristic and beautiful, and to 
proceed to the Burials. Here we have a great variety of por- 
traits, —the old drunken innkeeper;—the bustling farmer’s wife,— 
the infant,—and next the lady of the manor. ‘The following de- 
scription of her deserted mansion is striking; and in the good old 
taste of Pope and Dryden. 

* Forfaken ftood the hall, 
Worms ate the floors, the tap’itry fled the wall ; 
No fire, the kitehen’s cheerlefs grate difplay’d ; 
No cheerful light, the long-clos’d fath convey’d ! 
The crawling worm that turns a fummer fly, 
Here fpun his fhroud and laid him up to die 
The winter-death :—upon the bed of ftate, 
The bat fhrill-fhrieking, woo’d his flickering mate : 
‘To empty rooms, the curious came no more, 
From empty cellars, turn’d the angry poor, i 
And furly beggars curs’d the ever-bolted door. 
To one {mall room, the fteward found his way, 
Where tenants follow’d to complain and pay.’ p. 104, 105. 

The old maid follows next to the shades of mortality. The 
description of her house, furniture and person, is admirable, and 
affords a fine specimen of Mr Crabbe’s most minute finishing ; 
but it is tod long for extracting. We rather present our readers 
with a part of the character of Isaac Ashford, 
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« Next to thefe ladies, but in nought allied, 

A noble peafant, Ifaac Athford, died. 

Noble he was, contemning all things mean, 

His truth unquettion’d, and his foul ferene : 

Of no man’s prefence, Ifaac felt afraid ; 

At no man’s queftion, Tfaac look’d difmay’d : 

Shame knew him not, he dreaded no difgrace ;’ &c. 
* Were others joyful, he look’d {miling on, 

And yave allowance where he needed none ; 

Yet far was he from ftoic-pride remov’d ; 

He felt, with many, and he warmly lov’d : 

I mark’d his ation, when his infant died, 

And an old neighbour for offence was tried ; 

The ftill tears, ftealing down that furrow’d cheek, 

Spoke pity, plainer than the tongue can fpeak,’ &c. p.111,112. 

The rest of the character is drawn with equal spirit; but we 
can only make room for the author’s final commemoration of 
him. 

¢ I feel his abfence in the hours of prayer, 
And view his feat, and figh for Ifaac there ; 
I fee, no more, thofe white locks thinly fpread, 
Round the bald polifh of that honour’d head ; 
No more that awful glance, on playful wight 
Compell’d to kneel and tremble at the fight ; 
To fold his fingers all in dread the while, 
Till Mifter Athford foften’d to a {mile ; 
No more that meek, that fuppliant look in prayer, 
Nor that pure faith, that gave it force—are there :-- - 
But he is bleft, and I lament no more, 
A wife good man contented to be poor.’ p. 114. 

After this there is a fine and very poetical picture of a moody 
wandering madman ; and then a case more ordinary, but not less 
touching. 

‘ Then died lamented, in the ftrength of life, 
A valued mother and a faithful wife ; 
Call’d not away, when time had loos’d each hold 
On the fond heart, and each defire grew cold ; 
But when, to all that knit us to our kind, 
She felt faft-bound, as charity can bind ;— 
Not when the ills of age, its pain, its care, 
The drooping fpirit for its fate prepare ; 
And, each affeétion failing, leaves the heart 
Loos’d from life’s charm, and willing to depart ;— 
But all her ties, the ftrong invader broke, 
In all their ftrength, by one tremendous ftroke ! 
Sudden and f{wift the eager peft came on, 
And all was terror, till all hope was gone ; 
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Was filent terror, where that hope grew weak, 
Look’d on the fick, and was afham’d to fpeak.—’ p. 117,118 

The funeral is described in terms as simple and as moving. 
‘We can only insert ‘he close. 

¢ Curious and fad, upon the frefh dug hill, 
The village lads ftood melancholy ftill ; 
And idle children, wandering to and fro, 
As nature guided, took the tone of woe. 

Arriv’d at home, how then they gaz’d around, 
In every place, where fhe—no more, was found ;—~ 
The feat at table, the was wont to fill, 

The fire-fide chair, ftill fet, but vacant ftill; 

The garden walks, a labour all her own ; 

‘The lattic’d bower with trailing fhrubs o’ergrown ; 

The Sunday-pewy the fill’d with all her race, 

Each place of hers was now a facred place.’ &c. p. 119. 

We then bury the village midwife, superseded in her old age 
by a volatile doctor; then a surly rustic misanthrope ; and, last 
of all, the reverend author’s antient sexton, whose chronicle of 
his various pastors is given rather at too great length. ‘The poem 
ends with a simple recapitulation. 

We think this the most important of the new pieces in the vo- 
lume ; and have extended our account of it so much, that we can 
afford to say but little of the others. ‘ The Library’ and * the 
Newspaper’ are republications. ‘They are written with a good 
deal of terseness, sarcasm, and beauty; but the subjects are not 
very interesting, and they will rather be approved, we think, than 
admired or delighted in. We are not much taken either with 
* the Birth of Flattery.’ With many nervous lines and ingenious 
allusions, it has something of the languor which seems insepar- 
able from an allegory which exceeds the length of an epigram, 

‘ Sir Eustace Grey’ is quite unlike any of the preceding com- 
positions. It is written in a sort of lyric measure, and is intend- 
ed to represent the perturbed fancies of the most terrible insanity 
settling by degrees into a sort of devotional enthusiasm. ‘The 
opening stanza, spoken by a visitor in the madhouse, is very 
striking. 

¢ ]’]] know no more ;—the heart is torn 

By views of woe, we caanot heal ; 
Long fhall I fee thefe things forlorn, 
And oft again their griefs fhall feel ; 
As each upon the mind, fhall {teal ; 
That wan projector’s myttic ftyle, 
That lumpith idiot leering by, 
That peevith idler’s ceafelefs wile, 
And that poor maiden’s half-form’d {mile, 
While ftruggling for the full-drawn figh !— 
I'll know no more.’ p. 217+ 
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There is great ferce, both of language and conception, in the 
wild narrative Sir Eustace gives of his frenzy ; though we are not 
sure whether there is not something too elaborate, and too much 
worked up, in the picture. We give only one image, which we 
think is original. He supposed himself hurried along by two tor 
menting demons— 

‘ Through lands we fled, o’er feas we flew, 
And halted on a boundlefs plain ; 
Where nothing fed, nor breath’d, nor grew, 
But Silence rul’d the flill domain. 


Upon that boundlefs plain, below, 
The fetting fun’s latt rays were thed, 
And gave a mild and fober glow, 
Where all were ftill, afleep or dead 5 
Vaft ruins in the midft were fpread, 
Pillars and pediments fublime, 
Where the grey mofs had form’d a bed, 
And cloth’d the crumbling fpoils of Time. 


There was I fix’d, I know not how, 
Condemn’d for untold years to ftay ; 
Yet years were not ;—one dreadful now, 
Endur’d no change of night or day ; 
The fame mild evening’s fleeping ray, 
Shone foftly-folemn and ferene, 
And all that time, I gaz’d away, 
The fetting fun’s fad rays were feen,’ p. 226. 

* The Hall of Justice,’ or the story of the Gypsy Convict, 
is another experiment of Mr Crabbe’s. It is very nervous—very 
ee very powerfully represented. ‘The woman is ac- 
cused of stealing, and tells her story in impetuous and lofty lan- 
guage. 

« My crime! this fick’ning child to feed, 
I feiz’d the food, your witnefs faw ; 
I knew your laws forbade the deed, 
But yielded to a ftronger law, ’— 


* But I have griefs of other kind, 
Troubles and forrows more fevere ; 
Give me to eafe my tortur’d mind, 
Lend to my woes a patient ear ; 
And let me—if I may not find 
A friend to help—find one to hear. 


My mother dead, my father loft, 
I wander’d with a vagrant crew ; 

A common care, a common cof, 
Their forrows and their fins I knew ; 
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With them, on want and error fore’d, 
Like them, I bafe and guilty grew. 


So through the land, I wandering went, 
And little found of grief or joy ; 

But loft my bofom’s fweet content, 
When firft I lov’d the gypfy-boy. 


A fturdy youth he was and tall, 
His looks would all his foul declare, 
His piercing eyes were deep and fmall, 
And ftrongly curl’d his raven hair. 


Yes, Aaron had each manly charm, 
Allin the May of youthful pride, 
He fearcely fear’d his father’s arm, 
And every other arm defied.— 
Oft when they grew in anger warm, 
(Whom will not love and power divide ?) 
I rofe, their wrathful fouls to calm, 
Not yet in finful combat tried.’ p. 240—-242. 

The father felon falls in love with the betrothed of his son, 
whom he despatches on some distant errand. ‘The consummatiou 
of his horrid passion is told in these powerful stanzas. 

¢ The night was dark, the lanes were deep, 
And one by one they took their way ; 
He bade me lay me down and fleep, 
I only wept, and with’d for day. 
Accurfed be the love he bore,— 
Accurfed was the force he us’d,— 
So let him of his God implore 
For mercy, and be fo refus’'d!? pp. 243. 

It is painful to follow the story out. The son returns, and 
privately murders his father, and then marries his widow. The 
profligate barbarity of the life led by these outcasts, is forcibly 
expressed by the simple narrative of the lines that follow 

‘ T brou ght a lovely daughter forth, 
His father" s child in Aaron’s bed : 
He took her from me in his wrath, 
“« Where is my child ?”?—* ‘hy child is dead. ’ 
>T was falfe—we wander’d far and wide, 
Through town and country, field and fen, 
Till Aaron fighting, fell and died, 
And I became a wife again.’ p. 248. 

We h: ave not room to give the sequel of this dreadful ballad. 
it inly is not pleasing reading; but it is written with very 
unusual power of language, and shows Mr Crabbe to have great 
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mastery over the tragic passions of pity and horror. The volume 
closes with some verses of no great value in praise of Women. 

We part with regret from Mr Crabbe; but we hope to meet 
with him again. If his muse, to be sute, is prolific only once 
in twenty-four years, we can scarcely expect to live long enough 
to pass our judgment on the progeny ; but we trust, that a larger 
portion of public favour than has hitherto been dealt to him, will 
encourage him to greater efforts; and that he will soon appear 
again among the worthy supporters of the old poetical establish- 
ment, and come in time to surpass the revolutionists in fast fifing 
as well as in weight of metal. 


Art. TX. Considerations on the Policy of communicating the Know- 
ledge of Christianity to the Natives in India. By a late Resident 
in Bengal. London. MHatchard, 1807. 


An Address to the Chairman of the East India Company, eccasioned 
by Mr Twining’s Letter to that Gentleman. By the Rev. John 
Owen. London. Hatchard. 


A Letter to the Chairman of the East India Company, on the Danger 
of interfering in the Religious Opinions of the Natives of India. 
By Thomas Twining. London. Ridgeway. 


Vindication of the Hindoos. By a Bengal Officer. London, Rodwell. 


Letter to Jehn Scott Waring. London. Hatchard. 
Cunningham's Christianity in India. London. Hatchard. 


Answer to Major Scott Waring. Extracted from the Christian 
Observer. 


Observations on the present State of the East India Company. By 
Major Scott Waring. Ridgeway. London. 


A’ two o’clock in the morning, July the 10th, 1806, the Eu- 
ropean barracks, at Vellore, containing then four complete 
companies of the 69th regiment, were surrounded by two batta- 
lions of Sepoys in the Company’s service, who poured in an 
heavy fire of musketry, at every door and window, upon the sol- 
diers : at the same time, the European sentries, the soldiers at the 
main-guard, and the sick in the hospital, were put to death; the 
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officers houses.were ransacked, and every body found in them 
murdered. Upon the arrival of the 19th Light Dragoons under 
Colonel Gillespie, the Sepoys were immediately attacked; 600 
cut down upon the spot; and 200 taken from their hiding-places, 
and shot. There perished, of the four European companies, 
about 164, besides officers ; and many British officers of the na- 
tive troops were murdered by the insurgents. 

Subsequent to this explosion, there was a mutiny at Nundy- 
droog; and, in one day, 450 Mahomedan Sepoys were disarmed, 
and turned out of the fort, on the ground of an intended mas- 
gacre. It appeared, also, from the information of the command. 
ing officer at Tritchinopoly, that, at that period, a spirit of dis- 
affection had manifested itself at Bangalore, and other places ; 
and seemed to gain ground in every direction. On the 3d of De- 
cember 1806, the Government of Madras issued the following 
proclamation. 

© A PROCLAMATION. 

¢ The Right Hon. the Governor in Council, having obferved that, 
in fome late inftances, an extraordinary degree of agitation has prevailed 
among feveral corps of the native army of this coaft, it has been his 
Lordfhip’s particular endeavour to afcertain the motives which may have 
jed to conduét fo different from that which formerly diftinguifhed the 
native army. From this inquiry, it has appeared that many perfons of 
evil intention have endeavoured, for malicious purpofes, to imprefs upon 
the native troops a belief that it is the with of the Britifh Government 
to convert them by forcible means to Chriftianity ; and his Lordfhip in 
Council’ has obferved with concern, that fuch malicious reports have 
been believed by many of the native troops. 

‘ The Right Hon, the Governor in Council, therefore, deems it pro- 
per, in this public manner, to repeat to the native troops his affurance, 
that the fame refpeét which has been invariably fhown by the Britifh Go- 
vernment for their religion and for their cuftoms, will be always conti- 
nued; and that no interruption will be given to any native, whether 
Hindoo or Muffulman, in the practice of his religious ceremonies. 

* His Lordfhip in Council defires that the native trooys will not give 
belief to the idle rumours which are circulated by enemies of their hap- 
pinefs, who endeavour, with the bafeft defigns, to weaken the confidence 
of the troops in the Britifh Government. His Lordthip in Council de- 
fires that the native troops will remember the conftant attention and hu- 
manity which have been fhown by the Britifh Government, in providing 
for their comfort, by augmenting the pay of the native officers and Se- 
poys ; by allowing liberal penfions to thofe who have done their duty 
faithfully ; by making ample provifion for the families of thofe who may 
have died in battle ; and by receiving their children into the fervice of 
the Honourable Company, to be treated with the fame care and bounty 
as their fathers had experienced. 

¢ The Right Hon. the Governor in Council trufts, that the. native 
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troops, remembering thefe circumftances, will be fenfible-of the happi- 
nefs of their fituation 1, which is greater than what the troops of any 
other part of the world enjoy ; and that they will continue to obferve 
the fame good condu& for which they were diftinguifhed in the days of 
vey Lawrence, of Sir Eyre Coote, and of other renowned heroes. 

The native tr: ops mutt at the fame time he fenfible, that if they 
thould fail in the duties of their allegiance, and fhould fhow themfelves 
difobedient to their officers, their conduét will not fail to receive merited 
punifhment, as the Britifh Government is not lefs prepared to punifh the 
guilty, than to protect and dittinguifh thofe who are deferving of its fae 
your. 

* It is dire&ted that this paper be tranflated with care into the Tamul, 
Telinga, and Hindooltany languages; and that copies of it be circalate 
ed to each native battalion, of which the European officers are enjoined 
and ordered to be careful in making it known to every native officer and 
Sepoy under his command. 

‘ It is alfo dire€ted, that copies of the paper be circulated to all the 
Magiftrates and Collectors under this Government, for the purpofe of 
being fully underftood in all parts of the country. 

¢ Publithed by order of the Right Hon. the Governor in Council. 

‘ G. Bu okame Chief Secretary to Government. 
$ Dated in Fort St George, 3d Dec. 1806.’ 
Scott Waring’s Preface, iii—v. 

So late as March 1807, three months after the date of this 
proclamation, so universal was the dread of a general revolt a- 
mong the native troops, that the British officers attached to the 
native troops, constantly slept with loaded pistols under their 
pillows. 

It appears that an attempt had been made by the military men 
at Madras, to change the shape of the Sepoy turban into some- 
thing resembling the helmet of the light infantry of Europe, and 
to prevent the native troops from wearing, on their foreheads, 
the marks characteristic of their various castes. ‘The sons of the 
late Tippoo, with many noble Mussulmans deprived of oflice at that 
time, resided in the fortress of Vellore; and in all prob: ability 
contributed very materially to excite, or to inflame those suspi- 
cions of designs against their religion, which are mentioned in 
the proclamation of the Madras Government, and generally known 
to have been a principal cause of the insurrection at Vellore. It 
was this insurrection which first gave birth to the question upon 
missions to India; and before we deliver any opinion upon the 
subject itself, it will be necessary to state what had been done in 
former periods towards disseminating the truths of the Gospel in 
India, and what new exertions had been made about the period 
at which this event took place. 

More than a century has elapsed since the first Protestant mis- 
Sionaries appeared in India. ‘Cy o young divines, selected by the 
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University of Halle, were sent out in this capacity by the King 
of Denmark, and arrived at the Danish settlement of Tranquebar 
in 1706. ‘The mission thus begun, has been ever since continu- 
ed, and has been assisted by the Society for the promotion of 
Christian Knowledge established in this country. ‘The same so- 
ciety has, for many years, employed German missionaries of the 
Lutheran persuasion, for propagating the doctrines of Christiani- 
ty among the natives of India. In 1799, their number was six; 
it is now reduced to five. 

The Scriptures translated into the Tamulic language, which 
is vetnacular in the southern parts of the peninsula, have, for 
more than half a century, been printed at the ‘Tranquebar press, 
for the use of Danish missionaries and their converts. A print- 
img press, indeed, was established at that place by the two first 
Danish missionaries ; and, in 1714, the Gospel of St Matthew, 
translated into the dialect of Malabar, was printed there. Not a 
line of the Scriptures, in any of the languages current on the 
coast, had issued from the Bengal press on September 13. 1806. 

It does appear, however, about the period of the mutiny at 
Vellore, and a few years previous to it, that the number of ‘the 
missionaries on the coast had been increased. In 1804, the AMis- 
sionary Society, a recent institution, sent a new mission to the 
coast of Coromandel; from whose papers, we think it right to 
lay before our readers the following extracts. * 

‘ March 31/1, 1805.—Waited on A. B. He fays Government feems 
to be very willing to forward our views, We may flay at Madras as long 
as we ple cafe ; and when we intend to go into the country, on our ap- 
plication to the Governor by letter, he would ‘flue orders for granting 
us paffports, which would es the neceffity of a public petition. — 
Lord’s Day.”  Tran/. of Miff. Society, II. p. 365. 

In a letter from Brother Ringletaube to Brother Cran, he thus 
expresses himself. 

« The paffports Government has promifed you are fo valuable, that I 
fhould not think a journey too troublefome to obtain one for myfelf, if 
I could not get it through your interference. In hopes that your ap- 
plication will fuffice to obtain one for me, I enclofe you my Gravefend 
paffport, that will give you the particulars concerning my perfon.’ 


Tranf. of Miff. Society, Il. p. 369. 
They 


* There are fix focieties in England for converting Heathens to the 
Chriftian religion. Society for Miffons to Africa and the Eaft; of which 
Meffrs Wilberforce, Grant, Parry, and Thorntons, are the principal 
encouragers. 2. Methodift Society for Miffions. 3. Anabaptift So- 
ciety for Miffions. 4. Miffionary Society. 5. Society for promoting 
Chriftian Knowledge. 6. Moravian Miffions. They all publifh thei 
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They obtain their passports from Government; and the plan 
and objects of their mission are printed, free of expense, at the 
Government press. 

© 1805. Fune 27. Dr fent for one of us to confult with him on 
particular bufinefs. He accordingly went. The Doétor told him, that 
he had read the publications which the Brethren lately brought from 
England, and was fo much delighted with the report of the Direéors, 
that he wifhed 200 or more copies of it were printed, together with an 
introduction, giving an account of the rife and progrefs of the Miffion- 
ary Society, in order to be diftributed in the different fettlements in In- 
dia. He offered to print them at the Government prefs free of expenfe. 
On his return, we confulted with our two brethren on the fubje&, and 
refolved to accept the Doétor’s favour. We have begun to prepare it 
for the prefs.’ Tranf. of Miff. Society, Il. p. 394. 

In page 89th of the 18th Number, Vol. III, the Missionaries 
write thus to the Society in London, about a fortnight before the 
massacre at Vellore. 

* Every encouragement is offered us by the eftablifhed government of 
the country. Hitherto they have granted us every requeft, whether fo- 
licited by ourfelves or others. Their permiffion to come to this place ; 
their allowing us an acknowledgment for preaching in the fort, which 
fanétions us in our work ; together with the grant which they have late- 
ly given us to hold a large {pot of ground every way fuited for miffion- 
ary labours, are objects of the laft importance, and remove every impe- 
diment which might be apprehended from this fource. We truft nat to 
an arm of flefh; but when we refle&t on thefe things, we cannot but 
behold the loving kindnefs of the Lord. 

In a letter of the same date, we learn, from Brother Ringle- 
taube, the following fact. 

¢ The Dewan of Travancore fent me word, that if I defpatched one 
ef our Chriftians to him, he would give me leave to build a church at 
Magilandy. Accordingly, I thall fend in a fhort time. For this im- 
portant fervice, our fociety is indebted alone to Colonel » with- 
out whofe determined and fearlefs interpofition, none of their mijionaries 
qwould have been able to fet a foot in that country.’ 

In page 381, Vol. II, Dr Kerr, one of the chaplains on the 
Madras establishment, baptizes a Mussulman who had applied to 
him for that purpose : upon the first application, it appears that 
Dr Kerr hesitated ; but upon the Mussulman threatening to rise 
against him on the Day of Judgment, Dr Kerr complies. 

It appears that in the ‘Tinevelly dittri€t, about a year before the 
Maflacre of Vellore, not only riots, but very ferious perfecutions 
of the converted natives had taken place, from the jealoufy evin- 
ced by tht Hindoos and Muflulmen at the progrefs of the gofpel. 


“ Rev. Sir,—I thought you fofficiently acquainted with the late vexa- 
tions of the Chriitians in thofe parts, ariling from the blind zeal of the 
Heathens 
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Heathens and Mahometane, the latter viewing with a jealous eye the 
progrefs of the Gofpel, and trying to deftroy, or at leaft to clog it, by 
all the crafiy means in their power. 1 therefore did not chufe to trouble 
you; but as no ftop has been put to thofe grievances, things go on from 
bad to worfe, as you will fee from what has happened at Hickadoe ; 
the Catechift bas providentially efcaped from that outrageous attempt, 
by the affifiance of ten or twelve of our Chriftians, and has made good 
his flight to Palamcotta; whilft the exafperated mob, coming from Pa- 
deckepalloe hovered round the village, plundering the boufes of the 
Chritftians and ill-treating their families, by kicking, flogging and other 
bad ufage ; thefe monfters not even forbearing to attack, ftrip, rob, and 
miferably beat the Catechift Jefuadian, who, partly from illnefs, and 
partly through fear, bad fhut himfelf up in his houfe. 1 have heard va- 
rious accounts of this fad event; but yefterday the Catechift himfelf 
called on me, and told me the truth of it. From what he fays, it is 
plain that the Manikar of Wayrom, (a Black peace-officer of that place) 
has contrived the whole affair, with a view to vex the Chriftians. I 
doubt not that thefe fa&s have been reported to the Rev. Mr K. by 
the Country-prieft ; and if I mention them to you, it is with a view to 
fhow in what a forlorn ftate the poor Chriftians hereabout are, and how 
defirable a thing it would be, if the Rev. Mr Ringeltaube were to come 
hither as foon as poffible ; then tranquillity would be reftored, and future 
moleftations prevented. I requeft you to communicate this letter to him 
with my compliments. Iam, Sir, &c.  Manapaar, Fune 8, 1805.” 


‘ This Letter left a deep impreflion on my mind, efpecially when I 
received a fuller account of the troubles of the Chriftians. By the Black 
underlings of the colleGtors, they are frequently driven from their homes, 
put in the ftocks, and expofed for a fortnight together to the heat of 
the raging fun, and the chilling dews of the night, all becaufe there is 
no European Miffionary to bring their complaints to the ear of Govern- 
ment, who, I am happy to add, have never been deficient in their duty 
of procuring redrefs, where the Chriflians have had to complain of real 
injuries. One of the moft trying cafes, mentioned in a poftfcript of the 
above letter, is that of Chriftians being flogged, till they confent to 
hold the torches to the Heathen Idols. ‘The letter fays, * the Catechift 
of Collefigrapatnam, has informed me that the above Manikar has forced 
a Chriftian, of the Villally caft, who attends at our church, to fweep 
the temple of the Idol. A fevere flogging was given on this occafion. ” 
—From fuch fa&s, the poftfcript continues, “ you may guefs at the 
Geplorable fituation of our fellow-believers, as long as every Manikar 
thinks be has a right to do them what violence he pleafes, ”’ 

« It muft be obferved, to the glory of that Saviour, who is ftrong in 
weaknefs, that many of the Neopbytes in that diftri, have withftood 
all thefe fiery trials with firmnefs. Many alfo, it is to be lamented, 
have falien off in the evil day, and at leaft fo far yielded to the impor- 
thnity of their perfecutors, as again to daub their faces and bodies with 
paint and afhes, efter the manner @f the Heathen. How great this fall- 
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ing off bas been, I am not yet able to judge, But I am happy to add, 
that the Board of Revenue has iffued the ftri€teit orders again all un- 
provoked perfecution.’ Tranf. of Miff. Society, I. 431—433. 

The following quotations evince how far from indifferent the 
natives are to the progrefs of the Chriftian religion in the Eaft. 

* 1805, O&. 10,—A refpedtable Brahmin in the Company’s employ 
called on us. We endeavoured to poiit out to him the important ob- 
je@ of onr coming to India, and mentioned fome of the great and glo- 
rious truths of the Gofpel, which we wifhed to impart in the native lan- 
guage. He feemed much hurt, and told us the Gentoo religion was of 
a divine origin, as well as the Chriftian ;—that heaven was like a palace 
which has many doors, at which people may enter ;—that variety is pleaf- 
ing to God, &e.—and a number of other arguments which we hear e- 
very day. On taking leave, he faid, ** the Company has got the coun- 
wy, (for the Englith are very clever), and, perhaps, they may fucceed 
in depriving the Brabmins of their power, and let you have it. ” 

¢ November 16th.—Received a letter from the Kev. Dr Taylor; we 
are happy to find he is fafely arrived at Calcutta, and that our Baptitt 
Brethren are labouring with increafing fuccefs. ‘The natives around us 
are aftonithed to hear this news. It is bad news to the Brahmins, who 
feem unable to account for it; they fay the world is going to ruin,’ 
Tranj. of Mi’. Society, 11. 442. & 446. 

‘ While living in the town, our houfe was watched by the natives 
from morning to night, to fee if any perfons came to converfe about 
religion. This prevented many from coming, who have been very de- 
firous of heating of the good way.’ Tranf. of Miff. Society, No. 18. 

. $7. 

. ‘ Te Heathen, of great influence and connexions, or Brahmins, were 
inclined to join the Chriftian Church, it would probably caufe commo- 
tions, and even rebellions, either to prevent them from it, or to endan- 
ger their life. In former years, we had fome inftances of this kind at 
Tranquebar ; where they were prote&ted by the affittance of govern- 
ment. If fuch inflances fhould happen now in our prefent times, we 
don’t know what the confequence would be.’ Tran/: of Miffl. Society, 
TI. 185. 

‘This Jast extract is contained in a letter from Danish Mission- 
aries at Tranquebar to the Directors of the Missionary Society in 
London. 

It is hardly fair to contend, after these extracts, that no symp- 
toms of jealousy upon the subject of religion had been evinced on 
the coast, except in the case of the insurrection ut Vellore; or 
that no greater activity than common had prevailed among the mis- 
sionaries. We are very far, however, from attributing that insur- 
rection exclusively, or even principally, to any apprehensions from 
the zeal of the missionaries. ‘The rumour of that zeal might 
probably have more readily disposed the minds of the troops for 
the corrupt influence exercised upon them; but we have no doubt 
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that the massacre was principally owing to an adroit use made by 
the sons of Tippoo, and the high Mussulmen living in the fortress, 
of the abominable military foppery of our own people. 

After this short sketch of what has been lately passing on the 
coast, we shall attempt to give a similar account of missionary 
proceedings in Bengal ; and it appears to us, it will be more sa- 
tisfactory to do so as much as possible in the words of the mis- 
sionaries themselves. In our extracts from their publications, we 
shall endeavour to show the character and style of the men em- 
ployed in these missions, the extent of their success, or rather of 
their failure, and the general impression made upon the people 
by their efforts for the dissemination of the Gospel. 

It will be necessary to premise, that the missions in Bengal, of 
which the public have heard so much of late years, are the mis- 
sions of anabaptist dissenters, whose peculiar and distinguishing 
tenet it is, to baptize the members of their church by plunging 
them into the water when they are grown up, instead of sprink- 
ling them with water when they are young. Among the sub- 
scribers to this society, we perceive the respectable name of the 
Deputy Chairman of the East India Company, who, in the 
common routine of office, will succeed to the chair of that Com- 
pany at the ensuing election. ‘The Chairman and Deputy Chair- 
man of the East India Company, are also both of them trustees to 
aother religious society for missions to Africa and the East. 

‘The first Number of the Anabaptist Missions, informs us that 
the origin of the Society will be found in the workings of Brother 
Carey's mind, whose heart appears to have been set upon the conversion 
of the Heathen in 1786, before he came to reside at Moulton. (NO. 1. 
p- 1.) ‘These workings produced a sermon at Northampton, and 
the sermon a subscription to convert 420 millions of Pagans. Of 
the subscription we have the following account. ‘ Information is 
come from Brother Carey, that a gentleman from Northumber- 
land had promised to send him 20/. for the Society, and to sub- 
scribe four guineas annually. ’ 

¢ At this meeting at Northampton two other friends fubferibed, and 
paid two guineas a piece, two more one guinea each, and another half a 
guinea, making fix guineas and a half in all. And fuch members as 
were prefent of the fir fubfcribers, paid their fubfcriptions into the 
hands of the treafurer ; who propofed to put the fum now received into 
the hands of a banker, who will pay intereft for the fame.’ Baptift 
Mf, Soc. No. 1. p. §- 

In their first proceedings they are a good deal guided by 
Brother Thomas, who has been in Bengal before, and who lays 
before the Society an history of his life and adventures, from 
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* On my arrival at Calcutta, 1 fought for religious people, but found 
none. At laft, how was I rejoiced to hear that a very religious man 
was coming to dine with me, at a houfe in Calcutta ; a man who would 
not omit his clofet hours, of a morning or evening, at fea or on land, for 
all the world. 1 cogcealed my impatience as well as I could, till the 
joyful moment came: and a moment it was; for I foon heard him take 
the Lord’s name in vain, and it was like a cold dagger, with which I 
received repeated ftabs in the courfe of half an hour’s converfation : and 
he was ready to kick me when I {poke of fome things commonly be- 
lieved by other hypocrites, concerning our Lord Jefus Chrift ; and with 
fury put an end to our converfation, by faying, I was a mad enthufiat 
to fuppofe that Jefus Chrift bad any thing to do in the creation of the 
world, who was born only feventeen hundred years ago. When I ree 
turned, he went home in the fame fhip, and I found him a ftri@ obferver 
of devotional hours, but an enemy to all religion, and horribly loofe, vain, 
and intemperate in his life and converfation. 

¢ After this 7 advertifed for a chrifian ; and that 1 may not be mif- 
underflood, 1 fhall fubjoin a copy of the advertifement, from the India 
Gazette of November 1. 1783, which now lies before me.’ Baptif 
Mif. Soc. Nout. pe 14, 15. 

Brether Thomas relates the conversion of an Hindoo on the Malabar 

coast to the Society. 

* A certain man on the Malabar coaft, had enquired of various de- 
votees and priefts, how be might make atonement for his fins; and at laft 
he was dire&ted to drive iron fpikes, fufficiently blunted, through his 
fandals, and on thefe {pikes he was to place his naked feet, and walk (if 
I miftake not) 250 cofs, that is about 480 miles. If, through lofs of 
blood, or weaknefs of body, he was obliged to halt, he might wait for 
healing and ftrength. He undertook the journey; and while he halted 
under a large fhady tree where the gofpel was fometimes preached, one of 
the miffionaries came, and preached in his hearing from thefe words, The 
blood of Fefus Chrift cleanfeth from all fia. While he was preaching, the 
man rofe up, threw off his torturing fandals, and cried out aloud, * TAis 
is what I want!” Baptifi Mif. Soc. No. l. 29. 

On June 13. 1793, the missionaries set sail, carrying with 
them letters to three supposed converts of Brother Thomas, Par- 
botee, Ram Ram Boshoo, and Mohun Chund. Upon their ar- 
rival in India, they found, to their inexpressible mortification, 
that Ram Ram had relapsed into Paganism; and we shall 
present our readers with a picture of the present and world- 
ly ‘misery to which an Hindoo is subjected, who becomes a 
convert to the Christian religion... Every body knows, that the 
population of Hindostan is divided into casts, or classes of per- 
‘sons, and that when a man loses his cast, he is shunned by his 
wife, children, friends, .and relations ; that it is considered as am 
abomination to lodge or eat with him; and that he is a wanderer 
and an outcast upon the earth. Cast can be lost by a variety of 
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means, and the Protestant missionaries have always made the loss 
ef it a previous requisite to admission into the Christian church. 

* Oo our arrival ‘at Calentta, we found poor Ram Bofhoo waiting for 
us; but, to our great grief, he has been bowing down to idols again. 
When Mr T. left India, he went from place to place; but, forfaken by 
the Hiodoos, and negle&ted by the Europeans, he was feized with a flux 
and fever. In this ftate, he fays, “ I had nothing to fupport me or my 
family ; a relation offered to fave me from perithing for want of necef- 
faries, on condition of my bowing to the idol; I knew that the Roman 
Catholic Chriftians worfhipped idols; I thought they might be com. 
manded to honour images in fome part of the bible which T had not 
feen; 1 hefitated, and complied: but I love Chriftianity fill.”  Bapi. 
Mif. Soc. vol. 1. p. 64, 65. 

* Fan. 8.1794. We thought to write you long before this, but our 
hearts have been burthened with cares and forrows. It was very afflié- 
ing to hear of Ram Bofhoo’s great perfecution and fall. Deferted by 
Enghfhmen, and perfecuted by his own countrymen, he was nigh unto 
death. . The natives gathered in bodies, and threw duit in the air as he 
paffed along the ftreets in Calcutta. At laft one of his relations offered 
him an afylum on condition of his bowing down to their idols.’ 1d. p. 78% 

Brother Carey’s Piety at Sea. 

* Brother Carey, while very fea fick, aud leaning over the thip to re- 
lieve his ftomach from that very oppreffive complaint, faid his mind was 
even then filled with confolation in contemplating the wonderful good- 
nefs of God.* Ibid. p. 76. 

Extracts from Brother Carey's and Brother Thomas's Journals, at 

Sea and by Land, 

©1793. June 16. Lord’s-day. A little recovered from my fick- 
nefs; met for prayer and exhortation in my cabin; had a difpute with 
a French deift.’ bid. p. 158. 

‘ 30. Lord’s-day. A pleafant and profitable day : our congre- 
gation compofed of ten perfons.’? lid. p. 159. 

* July 7. Another pleafant and profitable Lord’s-day; our congrega- 
tion increafed with oné. Had much fweet enjoyment with God.’ bid: 

©1794. Jan. 26. Lord’seday. Found much pleafure in reading 
Edwards’s Sermon on the juflice of God in the damnation of finners.? Ibid. 

- 165. . 
: * April 6. Had fome fweetnefs to-day, efpecially in reading Ed. 
wards’s Sermon.’ Jbid. p. 171. 

¢ June 8. ‘This evening reached Bowlea, where we lay to for the 
Sabbath. Felt thankful that God had preferved us, and wondered at 
his regard for fo mean a creature. I was enabled to wreftle with God 
in prayer for many of my dear friends in England.’ did. p. 179. 

‘ 16. This day I preached twice at Malda, where Mr Thomas 
metme. Had much enjoyment; and though our congregation did not ex- 
eced /ixtcen, yet the pleafure I felt in having my tongue once more fet 
at liberty, I can hardly defcribe. Was enabled to be faithful, and felt 
a {weet affeCiion for immortal fouls.’ bid. p. 180. 

6 1796. 
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* 1796. Feb. 6: I am now in my ftudy 3 and ob, {t is a fweet place, 
becaufe of the prefence of God with the vileft of men. It is at the top 
of the houfe; I have but one window init.’ Bap. Mi/. Vol. I. p. 295. 

‘ The work to which God has fet his hand will infallibly profper. 
Chrift has begun to bombard this ftrong and ancient fortrefs, and will 
ailuredly carry it.’ Ibid. p. 328. 

* More miffionaries I think ab/olutely neceffary to the fupport of the 
intereft, Should any natives join us, they would become outcaft imme- 
diately, and muft be, confequently, fupported by us. The miflionaries 
on the coaft are to this day obliged to provide for thofe who join them, 
as 1 learnt from a letter fent to brother Thomas by a fon of one of the 
miffionaries.’ bid. ps 334. 

In the last extract, our readers will perceive a new difficulty 
attendant upon the progress of Christianity in the East. The 
convert must not only be subjected to degradation, but his degra- 
dation is so complete, and his means of providing for himself so 
entirely destroyed, that he must be fed by his instructor. The 
slightest success in Hindostan would eat up the revenues of the 
East India Company. 

Three years after their arrival, these zealous and most active 
missionaries give the following account éf their success. 

¢ I blefs God, our profpe& is confiderably brightened up, and our 
hopes are more enlarged than at any period fince the commencement of 
the miffion, owing to very pleafing appearances of the gofpel having 
been made effe€tual to rour poor labouring Muffulmans, who have been 
fetting their faces towards Zion ever fince the month of Augutt laft. 
1 hope their baptifm will not be much longer deferred ; and that might 
encourage Mohun Chund, Parbottee, and Caffi Naut, (who laft year 
appeared to fet out in the ways of God) to declare. for the Lord Jefus 
Chrift, by an open profeffion of their faith inhim. Seven of the natives, 
we hope, are indeed converted. bid. I. ps 345-6. 

Effects of preaching te an Hindoo Congregation. 

¢ 1 then told them, that if they could not tell me, T would tell. them ; 
and that God, who had permitted the Hindoos to fink into a fea of dark- 
nefs, had at length commiferated them; and fent me and my colleagues 
to preach life to them. I then told them of Chrift, his death, his per 
fon, his love, his being the furety of finners, his power to fave, &c. 
and exhorted them éarneftly and affeGtionately to come to him. Effe€ts 
were various ; one man came before I had well done, and wanted to fell 
ftockings to me.’ bid. »—p. 357. 

Extracts from Journals. 

* After worfhip, I received notice that the printing-prefs was juft ar- 
rived at the Ghat from Calcutta. Retired, and thanked God. for fure 
nifhing us with a prefs.’ bid. p. 469. 

Success in the Sixth Year. 

« We lament that feveral who did run well, are now hindeted. We 
have faint hopes of a few, and pretty flrong hopes of one or two; but if 
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I fay more, it muft either be a dull recital of our journeying to one 
place or another to preach the gofpel, or fomething elfe relating to our- 
felves, of which I ought to be the laft to fpeak.’ Bap. Mif. I. p. 488. 
Extracts from Mr Ward’s Journal, a new Anabaptist Missionary 
sent out in 1799. 
Mr Ward admires the Captain. 

¢ Several of our friends who have been fick, begin to look up. This 
evening we had a moft precious hour at prayer. Captain Wickes read 
from the 12th verfe of the 33d of Exodus, and then joined in prayer. 
Our hearts were all warmed. We fhook hands with our dear Captain, 
and, in defign, clafped him to our bofoms, J/bhid. Vol. II. p. 2. 
hte ne d by a Private er. 

¢ June yt. Held our con ference this evening. A veffel is fil! pur- 
fuing us, which the C ‘apt ain believes to : ea r renchman. I feel fome 
alarm: confiderable alarm. Oh Lord, be thou our defender! The 
veffel feems to gain upon us. (Quarter pat dleven' at night.) There 
is no doubt of the veffel being a French privatecr: when we change “dd 
our tack, fhe changed her We have, fince fithe changed into our 
old courfe; fo that pofiibly we fhall lofe her. Brethren G. and B. 
have engaged in prayer: we have read Luther’s pfalm, and our minds 
are pretty well compofed. Our guns are all loaded, and the Captaia 
feems very low. All hands are at the guns, and the matches are ligh t- 
ec. I go to the poe of the thip. I ean juit fee the veel, though it is 

; My zgy- <A ball whizzes over my head, and makes me tremble. 
go down, and go to prayer with our friends. Jbid. P> 39 4 

Mr Ward feels a regard for the Sailors. 

* July 12. I never felt fo much for any men as for our failors ; a 
endernefs which could weep over them. h, Jefus! ket thy blood 
cover fome of them! A.fweet prayer-mecting. Verily God is here.’ 

Lid. p- 

Mr Ward sees an American Vessel, and longs to preach to the Sailors. 

* Sept 27. An American veffel is along-fide, and the Captain is 
{peaking to their Captain through his trumpet. How pleafant to talk 
toafriend! I have been looking at them through the glafs: the failors 
iit in a group, and are making their obfervations upon us. I long te 
go and preach to them.’ bid. p. 11. 

Feelings of the Natives upon hearing their Religion attacked. 

‘ 1800. Fed. 25. Brother C. had fome converfation with one of 
the Muffulmans, who afked, upon his denying the divine miffion of 
Mahommed, what was to become of Muffulmans and Hindoos! Bro- 
ther C. expreffed his fears that they would all be loft. The man feem- 
ed as if he would have torn him in pieces.’ bid. p. 51. 

* Mar. 30. The people feem quite anxious to get the hymns which 
we give away. The Brahmans are rather uneafy. The Governor ad- 
vifed his Brahmans to fend their children to learn Englifh. They re- 
plied, that we feemed to take pains to make the natives Chriftians; and 
they were afraid that, their children being of tender age, would make 
them a more eafy conquelt.’ bid. p. 58. 
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¢ April 27. Lord’s-day. One Brahman faid, he had no occafion 
for a hymn, for they were all over the country. He could go into any 
houfe and read one.’ Jbid. p. 61. 

* May 9. Brother Fountain was this evening at Buddabarry. At 
the clofe, the Brahmans having colle&ted a number of boys, they fet 
up a great fhout, and followed the brethren out of the village with noife 
and fhoutings.’ bid. 

‘ 16. Brother Carey and I were at Buddabarry this evening. 
No fooner had we begun, than a Brahman went round to all the reft 
that were prefent, and endeavoured to pull them away.’ bid: p. 62. 

¢ 30: This evening at Buddabarry, the man mentioned in my 
journal of March 14th, infulted brother Carey. He afked why we 
came ; and faid, if we could employ the natives as carpeutets, black- 
{miths, &c. it would be very well; but that they did not want our ho- 
linefs. In exaét conformity with this fentiment,; our Brahman told 
brother Thomas when here, “ That he did not want the favour of 
God.” Ibid. ps 63. 

‘ Fune 22. Lord’s-days A brahman has been feveral times to dif- 
turb the children, and to curfe Jefus Chrift! Another brahman 
complained to brother Carey that; by our fchool and printing, we 
were now teaching the gofpel to their children from theit infancy. ” 
Ibid. p. 65. 

‘ Fune 29. Lord’s-day. This evening, a brahman went round a- 
mongft the people who were colleGted to hear ®PSther Carey, to per- 
fuade them not to accept of our papers. Thus “ darknefs flruggles 
with the light.” ’ bid. p. 66. 

* It was deemed advifable to print 2000 copies of the New Tefta- 
ment, and alfo 500 additional copies of Matthew for immediate diftribu- 
tion ; to which are annexed, fome of the moft remarkable prophecies ia 
the Old Teftament refpeéting Chrift: Thefe are now diftributing, to- 
gether with copies of feveral evangelical hymns, and a very earneit and 
pertinent addrefs to the natives, refpe€ting the gofpel. It was written 
by Ram Bofhoo, and contains a hundred lines in Bengallee verfe. We 
hear that thefe papers are read with much attention, and that upprehen 
fions are rifing in the minds of fome of the brahmass whereunto thefe 
things may grow.’ bid. p. 69. 

* We have printed feverdl {mall pieces in Bengalee, which have had 
a large circulation.’ bid. p. 77. 

Mr Fountain’s gratitude to Hervey. 

‘ When I was about ¢ighteen or nineteen years of age Hervey’s D/e- 
ditations fell iito my hands. ‘Fill then 1 had read nothing but my bible 
and the prayer-book. This ufhered me as it were into a new world! 
Tt expanded my mind, and excited a thirft after knowledge : aud this 
was not all; I derived fpiritual as well as intelleGtual advantages from 
it. I thall blefs God for this book while I live upon earth, and 
when I get to heaven I will thank dear Hervey bimfelf.? Bap. Miff 
II. p- g°- 
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Hatred of the Natives to the Gospel. 

¢ Yan. 27. The inveterate hatred that the “1 every where 
fhow to the gofpel, and the very name of Jefus, in which they are join. 
ed by many lewd fellows of the bafer fort, requires no common degree 
of felf-pofleflion, caution, and prudence. The feeming failure of fome 
we hoped well of is a fource of confiderable anxiety and grief.’ Bap. 
Mig. 1. p. 110. 

* Aug. 31. Lord’s-day. We have the honour of printing the firft 
book that was ever printed in Bengallee ; and this is the firft piece in 
which brahmans have been oppofed, perhaps for thoufands of years. 
All their books are filled with accounts to eftablifh brahmanifm, and 
raife brahmans to the feat of God. Hence they are believed to be 
inferior gods. All the waters of falvation in the country are fuppofed 
to meet in the foot of a brahman. It is reckoned they have the keys 
of heaven and hell, and have power over ficknefs and health, life and 
death. O pray that brahmanifm may come down! bid. p. 111. 

* 04. 3. Brother Marfhman having direéted the children in the Bene 
gallee {chool to write out a piece, written by brother Fountain (a kind 
of catechifm), the fchoolmafier reported yefterday that ail the boys 
would leave the fchool rather than write it; that it was defigned to 
make them lofe caft, and make them Peringas ; that is, perfons who 
have defcended from thofe who were formerly converted by the) papitts, 
and who are to this day held in the greateft contempt by the Hindoos. 
From this you may gather how much contempt a converted native 
would meet with. Jbid. p. 113, 114. 

¢ 08.26. Lord’s.day. Bharras told brother Carey to-day what the 
people talked among themfelves—“ Formerly, fay they, here were no 
white people amongit us. Now the Englifh have taken the country, 
and it is getting full of whites. Now alfo the white men’s thalter is 
publifhing. Is it not going to be fulfilled which is written in our fhaf- 
ters, that all fhall be of one caft; and will not this caft be the gofpel?” ’ 
Ibid, p. 115. 

‘ Nov. 7. He alfo attempted repeatedly to introduce Chrift and him 
crucified ; but they would immediately manifeft the utmoft diflike of the 
very name of him. Nay, in their turn they commended Creefhnoo, 
and invited brother C. to believe in him.” bid. p. 118. 

‘ Dec. 23. This forenoon Gokool came to tell us that Kriftno and 
his whole family were in confinement! Aftonifhing news! It feems 
the whole neighbourhood, as foon as it was noifed’ abroad that thefe 
people had lott caft, was in an uproar. It is faid that two thoufand 
people were aflembied, pouring their anathemas on thefe new converts. ” 
Hid. p. 125. 

‘ Fan. 12. The brahmans and the young people fhow every de- 
gree of contempt ; and the name of Chrift is become a by-word, like 
the name methodifi in England formerly.’ bid. p. 130. 

* Sept. 15. I then took occafion to tell ie that the brahmans 
only wanted their money, and cared nothing about their falvation. To 
this they readily affented.’ bid. p. 134. 

* Nov. 
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¢ Nov. 23. Lord’s-day. Went with brother Carey to the new pa- 
goda, at the upper end of the town. About ten brahmans attended. 
They behaved in the moft {coffing and blafphemous manner, treating 
the name of Chrift with the greatef {corn ; nor did they difcontinue 
their ridicule while brother Carey prayed with them. No name amongt 
men feems fo offenfive to them as that of our adorable Repeemer !’ 
Ibid. p. 138. 

* Dec. 24. The governor had the goodnefs to call on us in the courfe 
of the day, and defired us to fecure the girl, at leaft within our walls, for 
a few days, as he was perfuaded the people round the country were 
fo exafperated at Kriftno’s embracing the gofpel, that he could not 
anfwer for their fafety. A number of the mob might come from 
twenty miles diftant in the night, and murder them all, without the per- 
petrators being difcovered. He believed, that had they obtained the 
girl, they would have murdered her before the morning, and thong'ht 
they had been doing God fervice!’ Jbid. p. 143, 144. 

* Fan. 30. After {peaking about ten minutes, a rude fellow began to be 
very abufive, and with the help of a few boys, raifed fuch a clamour that 
nothing could be heard. At length, feeing no hope of their becomin 
quiet, 1 retired to the other part ofthe town. They followed, halloo- 
ing and crying, “¢ Hurree boll! ” (an exclamation in honour of Veeth- 
no.) ‘They at laft began to pelt me with ftones and dirt. One of the 
men, who knew the houfe to which brother Carey was gone, advifed me 
to accompany him thither, faying, that thefe people would not hear our 
words. Going with him, I met brotherC. We were not a little 
pleafed that thé devil had begun to beftir himfelf, inferring from hence 
that he fufpeéted danger.’ bid. p. 148, 149. 

Feelings of an Hindoo boy upon the eve of conversion. 

¢ Nov. 18. One of the boys of the fchool, called Benjamin, is un- 
der confiderable concern; indeed there is a general flir amongft our 
children, which affords us great encouragement. The following are fome 
of the expreffions ufed in prayer by poor Benjamin— 

«© Oh Lord, the day of judgment is coming: the fun, and moon, 
and ftars will all fall down. Oh, what fhall I do in the day of judg- 
ment! Thou wilt break me to pieces. [literal] The Lord Jefus 
Chrift was fo good as to die for us poor fouls: Lord keep us all this 
day! Qh heil! Gnafhing, and beating, and beating! One hour 
weeping, another gnafhing! We fhall ftay there for ever! Iam go- 
ing to hell: I am going to hell! Oh Lord, give mea new heart; 
give me a new heart, and wafh away all my fins! Give me a new heart, 
that I may praife Him, that I may obey Him, that I may {peak the 
truth, that I may never do evil things! Oh, 1 have many times fin- 
ned againft thee, many times broken thy commandments, oh many 
times ; and what fhall I do in the day of judgment!’ p. 162, 163. 

Alarm of the natives at the preaching of the gospel. 

‘ From feveral parts of Calcutta he hears of people’s attention being 

excited by reading the papers which we have fcattered among them. 
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Many begin to wonder that they never heard thefe things. before, fince 
the Englith have been fo long in the cong try.” Ibid. p. 

Many of the natives have expreffed 1 their aftonifhment at feeing the 
converted Hindoos fit and eat with Europeans. It is what they thought 
would never come to pais. The priefts are much alarmed for their tot- 
tering fabric, and rack their inventions to prop it up. They do not 
like the infitution of the college in Calcutta, and that their facred fhaf- 
ters iould.be explored by the unhallowed eyes of Europeans.’ bid. 
Pp 233 M 

* Indeed, by the diftribution of many copies of the fcriptures, and of 
fome thoufands of fmall traéts, a f{pivit of inquiry has been excited to a 
degree unknown at any former period.’ hid. p. 236. 

© As he and Kriftno walked through the ftreet, the natives cried out, 
«* What will this j joiner do? (meaning Kriftno.) Will he deftroy the 
caftof usall? Isthis brahman going to bea Feringa?”? bid. p. 245. 

Account of success in 1802— Tenth year of the mission. 

¢ Wherever we have gore we have uniformly found, that /o /ong as 
people did not underfland the import of our meffage, they appeared to liften 
‘but the moment they underfiood ‘Fanelli ing of it, they either became indifferent, 
or began to ridicule. This in general has J been our reception.” Ibid. p.273- 

Hatjed of the natives. 

‘ Sept. 27. This forenoon three of the people arrived from Ponche- 
tal shooal, who feemed very happy to fee us. They inform us that the 
brahmans jad raifed a great perfecution againft them ; and when they 
fet out on their journey hithe r, the mob affembled to hifs them away 
After brother Bartha had rete. that part of the country, they. hung 
him in efigy, and 1 fome x the priated papers which he had diftributed 
among it them.’ J/bi?. p. hae 

Difficulty which the Mission experiences from not being able to 

the converts shaved. 

¢ Several perfons there feem willing to be baptized; but. if they 
thould, the village barber, forfooth, wi iil not fhave them! When a na- 
tive lofes caft, or becomes unclean, his barber and his prieft will not 
come near him ; and as they are accuftomed to fhave 7“ head nearly all 
over, and cannot well perform this bufinefs themfelves, it becomes a fe: 
rious inconvenience.’ lid. p. 372. 

Haired of the natives. 

¢ Apr. 24. Lord’s day. Brother Chamberlain preached at home, 
and Ward at Calcutta: brother Carey was amongfi the brethren, and 
preached at night. Krifino Prifaud, Ram Roteen and others, were at 
Buddabatty, shove they met with violent oppofition. They were fet 
upon as Feringahs, as deftroyers of the caft, as having eaten fowls, eggs, 
&e. As they attempted to return, the mob began to beat them, put- 
ting their hands on the hack of their necks, and. pufhing them forward ; 
and one man, even a civil officer, grazed the point of a {pear againii 
the body of Kriftno Prifaud. When they Spar that they could not make 
our friends angry by fu ch treatment, they faid, You falla ; 3 you wil] not 
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be angry, will you? . They then infulted them again, threw cow-dung 
mixed in gonga water at them; talked of making them a necklace of 
old thoes; beat Neeloo with Ram Roteen’s thos, &c.; and declared 
that if they ever came again, they would make an end of them.’ 
Itid. p. 378. 

A plan for procuring an order from Government to shave the 

converts. 

‘ After concluding with prayer, Bhorud Ghofe, Sookur, and Tore 
ribot Bichefs, took me into the field, and told me that their minds were 
quite decided ; there was no neceflity for exhorting them. ‘There was 
only one thing that kept them from being baptized in the name of Je- 
fus Chrift. Lofing caft in a large town like Serampore was a very dif- 
ferent thing from lofing caft in their village. If they declared them- 
felves chriltians, the barber of their village would no longer fhave them ; 
and, without fhaving their heads and their beards, they could not live. 
If an order could be obtained from the magiftrate of the diftri& for the 
barber to fhave Chriftians as well as others, they would be immediately 
baptized.’ Jbid. p. 397. 

We meet in these proceedings with the account of two Hin- 
doos who had set up as Gods, Dudol and Ram Dass. The mis- 
sionaries, conceiving this schism from the religion of the Hin- 
doos, to be a very favourable opening for them, wait upon the 
two deities. With Dulol, who seems to be a very shrewd fel- 
low, they are utterly unsuccessful; and the following is an ex- 
tract from the account of their conference with Ram Dass. 

* After much altercation, I told him he might put the matter out 
of all doubt as to himfelf: he had only to come as a poor, repenting, 
fuppliant Gnner, and he would be faved, whatever became of othérs. 
To this he gave no other anfwer than a {mile of contempt. 1 then afk- 
ed him in what way the fins of thefe his followers would be removed ; 
urging it as a matter of the laft importance, as he knew that they were 
all finners, and muft ftand before the righteous bar of God? After 
much evafion, he replied that he had fire in his belly, which would dee 
ftroy the fins of all his followers!’ Jbid. p. gor. 

A Brahman converted. 

‘ Dec. 11. Lord’s day. A brahman came from Nuddea. After 
talking to him about the gofpel, which he faid he was very willing to 
embrace, we fent him'to Kriftno’s. He ate with them without hefita- 
tion, but difcovered fuch a thirit for Bengalee rum, as gave them a dif- 

uf. 
ee Dec. 13. This morning the brabman decamped fuddenly.* Ibid. 


P- 424. 


Extent of Printing. 
* Sept. 12. We are building an addition to our printing-office, 
where we employ feventeen printers, and five bookbioders,—The brah- 
man from near Bootan, gives fome hope that he has received the truth 


ip love.’ Lid. p. 483. 
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* The news of Jefus Chrift, and of the church at Serampore, feems to 
have gone much further than I expected: it appears to be known toa 
few in moft villages.’ bid. p. 487. 
Hatred to the Gospel. 

“« The caft (fays Mr W.) is the great millftone round the necks of 
thefe people. Roteen wants fhaving ; but the barber here will not do 
it. He is run away left he fhould be compelled. He fays he will not 
fhave Yefoo Kreeft’s people!’ bid. p. 493. 

Success greater by importuntty in prayer. 

* With refpeé& to their fucce/s, there are feveral particulars attending 
it worthy of notice. One is, that i was preceded by a /pirit of importu- 
nate prayer. The brethren had all along committed their caufe to God ; 
but in the autumn of 1200, they had a fpecial weekly prayer-meeting 
for a blefling on the work of the miflion. At thefe aflemblies Mr Tho- 
mas, who was then prefent on a vifit, feems to have been more than 
ufually ftrengthened to wreftle for a blefling : and writing to a friend in 
America, he {peaks of #* the holy unétion appearing on ail the miffion- 
arirs, efpecially of late ; and of times of refrefhing from the prefence of 
the Lord, being folemn, frequent, and lafting.”? In conneéting thefe 
things, we cannot but remember that previous to the out-pouring of the 
Spirit in the days of Pentecoft, the difciples “ continued with one ac- 
cord in prayer and fupplication.”” Bap. Mif. Pref. Vol. LI. p. vii. 

What this success is, we shall see by the following extract. 

¢ The whole number baptized in Bengal fince the year 1795, is forty. 
eight. Over many of thefe we rejoice with great joy ; for others we 
tremble, and over fome ve are compelled to weep.’ Jbid. p. 21, 22. 

Hatred to the Gospel. 

¢ April 2. This morning, feveral of our chief printing fervants prefent- 
ed a petition, defiring they might have fome relief, as they were com- 
pelled, in our Bengalee worfhip, to hear fo many blafphemies againft 
their gods! Brother Carey and I had a ftrong contention with them in 
the printing-office, and invited them to argue the point with Petumber, 
as his fermon had given them offence ; but they declined it ; though we 
told them that they were ten, and he was only one; that they were 
brahmans, and he was only a fooder!’ bid, p. 36. 

¢ The enmity againfl the gofpel and its profefiors is univerfal. One 
of our baptized Hindoos wanted to rent ahoufe ; after going out two or 
three days, and wandering all the town over, he at laft perfuaded a wo- 
man to let him haye a houfe ; but though fhe was herfelf a Feringa, yet 
when fhe heard that he was a brahman who had become a Chriflian, fhe 
infulted him, and drove him away ; fo that we are indeed made the off- 

fcouring of all things,’ Bap. Mif. Vol. ILI. p. 38. 

‘ I was fitting among our native brethren, at the Bengalee {chool, 
hearing them read and explain a portion of the word in turn; when an 
aged, grey-headed brahman, well-dreffed, came in; and ftanding before 
me, faid, with joined hands, and a fupplicatiog tone of voice, “ Sahib ! 
1 am come to afk an alms.” Beginning to weep, he repeated thefe 
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words haftily; “ I am come to afk an... an alms.” He continued 
ftanding, with his hands in a fupplicating pofture, weeping. 1 defired 
him to fay what alms ; and told him, that by his looks, it did not feem 
as if he wanted any relief. At length, being preffed, he afked me to 
give him his fon, pointing with his hand into the midf of our native 
brethren. 1 afked which was his fon? He pointed to a young brah- 
man, named Soroop ; and fetting up a plaintive cry, faid, that was his 
fon. We tried to comfort him, and at laft prevailed upoa him to come 
and fit down upon the veranda. Here he began to weep again; and 
faid that the young man’s mother was dying with grief.’ Jbid. p. 43. 

* This evening Buxoo, a brother, who is fervant with us, and Soroop, 
went to a market in the neighbourhood, where they were difcovered to 
be Yefoo Khreeflare Loke, (Jefus Chrift’s people.) The whole market 
was all in a hubbub: they clapped their hands, and threw duft at them. 
Buxoo was changing a rupee for cowries, when the difturbance began ; 
and in the fcuffle, the man ran away with the rupee without giving the 
cowries.’ bid. p. 55. 

* Nov. 24. This day Hawnye and Ram Kunt returned from their 
village. They relate that our brother Fotick, who lives in the fame vil- 
lage, was lately feized by the chief Bengalee man there; dragged from 
his houfe; his face, eyes and ears clogged with cow-dung, his hands 
tied—and in this {tate confined feveral hours. They alfo tore to pieces 
all the papers, and the copy of the teftament, which they found in Fo- 
tick’s houfe. A relation of thefe perfecutors being dead, they did not 
moleft Hawnye and Ram Kunt; but the townsfolk would not hear 
about the gofpel: they only infulted them for becoming Chriftians. ” 
ibid. p. 57. 

© Cutwa on the Ganges, Sept. 3. 1804.—This place is about feventy 
miles from Serampore, by the Hoogley river, Here I have procured a 
{pot of ground, perhaps about two acres, pleafantly fituated by two 
tanks, and a fine grove of mango trees, at a {mall diftance from the 
town. It was with difficulty I procured a fpot. 1 was forced to leave 
one, after 1 had made a beginning, through the violent oppofition of the 
people. Coming to this, oppotition ceafed; and therefore. | called it 
Renosotu ; for Jehovah hath made room for us. Here I have raifed 
a fpacious bungalo.’ bid. p. 59. 

It would perhaps be more prudent to leave the question of 
sending missions to India to the effect of these extracts, which 
appear to us to be quite decisive, both as to the danger of insur- 
rection from the prosecution of ‘the scheme, the utter unfitness 
of the persons employed in it, and the complete hopelessness of 
the attempt while pursued under such circumstances as now 
exist. But, as the Evangelical party who have got possession of 
our Eastern empire, have brought forward a great deal of argu 
ment upon the question, it may be necessary to make to it some 
sort of reply. 

We admit it to be the general duty of Christian people to dis- 
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seminate their religion among the Pagan nations who are subject- 
ed to their empire: it is true they have not the aid of miracles ; 
but it is their duty to attempt such conversion by the earnest and 
abundant employment of the best human means in their power. 
We believe that we are in possession of a revealed religion ; that 
we are exclusively in possession of a revealed religion ; and that 
the possession of that religion can alone confer immortality, and 
best confer present happiness. This religion, too, teaches us the 
duties of general benevolence: and how, under such a system, 
the conversion of Heathens can be a matter of indifference, we 
profess not to be able to understand. * 


So 





* The extent of this concefflion, will, however, neceflarily depend 
upon the doétrines held by different fects and different individuals in 
the Chriftian world. If it be fettled, that a future exiftence, or an 
happy future exiftence, is denied to Heathens who have never even heard 
of the Chriftian faith, then the duty of attempting to convert feems to 
be very imperious. If, on the contrary, the better rule be, that no mati 
will be punithed for not availing himfelf of the opportunities which he has 
never enjoyed, then the cafe is very materially altered. We do not prefume 
to give any decided opinion on thefe fubjeéts ; but when we confider for 
how many centuries after the Chriftian era Providence allowed the great- 
er part of the human race to live and die, without any poffibility of their 
attaining to the knowledge of thefe facred truths, by means of any hu- 
man exertion, we mutt be fatisfied, that the rapid or fpeedy converfion 
of the whole world to Chriftianity forms no part of the fcheme of its 
Almighty Governor ; and that it can be no offence in his eyes, that we 
do not defert our domeftic duties, and expofe the lives and worldly hap- 
pinefs of multitudes of our countrymen to hazard, in order to attempt 
this converfion, under circumftances the moft untoward and unpromifing. 
In this cafe, as in moft others, we are difpofed to think, that the rela- 
tive importanee of the duties enjoined to us, may be fafely eftimated 
from the facilities which Providence holds out for their performance, and 
the certainty of the rewards with which they are to be attended. Why 
does a confcientious Director of the Eaft India Company maintain his 
fon or his father in affluence, when, with the fame money, he might re- 
lieve the wants of five hundred paupers in China or Peru? or why does 
he dedicate to their amufement and delight, thofe hours and intelle€tual 
exertions, by which he might po/ib/y illuminate the ignorance of a kraal 
of Hottentots, or reform the profligacy of an Areoy coterie in Otaheite. 
The only anfwer which can be given to this is, that our parents and chil- 
dren are nearer to us than the people of India or China; that the good we 
can do to them, if {maller in amount, is more certain, and the gratification 
to be derived from it more conftant and fecure. Therefore it is that we 
fay, that our duties to our families, to our neighbours, and to our coun- 
try, are fet before us by God himfelf ; and that we are not at liberty to 
defert 
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So much for the general rule, now for the exceptions. 

No man (not an anabaptist) will, we presume, contend that it 
is our duty to preach the natives into an insurrection, or to lay be- 
fore them so fully, and emphatically the scheme of the gospel, as 
to make them rise up in the dead of the night and shoot their in- 
structors through the head. If conversion be the greatest of all ob- 
jects, the possession of the country to be converted, is the only 
mean in this instance by which that conversion can be accomplish- 
ed; for we haye no right to look for a miraculous conversion of 
the Hindoos ; and it would be little short of a miracle, if General 
Oudinot was to display the same spirit as the serjous part of the 
Directors of the East India Company. Even for missionary pur- 
poses, therefore, the utmost discretion is necessary ; and if we 
wish to teach the natives a better religion, we must take care to 
do it in a manner which will not inspire them with a passion for 
political change, or we shall inevitably lose our disciples altogether. 
To us it appears quite clear, from the extracts before us, that nei- 
ther Hindoo nor Mahometan are at all indifferent to the attacks 
made upon their religion; the arrogance, and the irritability of 
the Mahomedan are universally acknowledged ; and we put it to 
our readers, whether the Brahmans seem in these extracts to show 
the smallest disposition to behold the encroachments upon their 
religion with passiveness and unconcern. A missionary who con- 
verted only a few of the refuse of society, might live for ever in 
peace in India, and receive his salary from his fanatical masters, 
for pompous predictions of universal conversion, transmitted by 
the ships of the season; but, if he had any marked success 
among the natives, it could not fail to excite much more danger- 
ous specimens of jealousy and discontent than those which we 
have extracted from the Anabaptist Journal. How is it in human 
nature, that a Brahman should be indifferent to encroachments 
upon his religion? His reputation, his dignity, and in great 
measure his wealth, depend upon the preservation of the present 
superstitions ; and w hy is it to be supposed that motives which 
are so powerful with all other human beings, are inoperative 
with him alone? If the Brahmans, however, are disposed to ex- 
cite a rebellion in support of their own influence, no man, who 

knows 


defert them, in order to gain a remote chance of conferring greater be- 
nefits on ftrangers at a diftance. The application of all this to the fub- 
je&t of miffions is obvious and decifive ; ; and, laying the hazards of the 
experiment out of the queflion, we have no hefitation in faying, that 
there is fcarcely a parith i in England or Ireland, in which the zeal and 
activity of any one of thefe Indian apoftles would not have done more 
good,—repreffed more immorality, and awakened more devotion,—than 
can be expected from their joint efforts in the populous regions of Afia, 
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knows any thing of India, can doubt that they have it in their 
power to effect it. 

It is in vain to say, that these attempts to diffuse christianity, 
do not originate from the government in India. The omnipotence 
of government in the East is well known to the natives; if go- 
vernment does not prohibit, it tolerates; if it tolerates the con- 
version of the natives, the suspicion may be easily formed that 
it encourages that conversion. If the Brahmans do not believe 
this themselves, they may easily persuade the common people 
that such is the fact; nor are there wanting, besides the activity 
of these new missionaries, many other circumstances to corrobo- 
rate such arumour. Under the auspices of the College at Fort 
William, the scriptures are in a course of translation into the 
languages of almost the whole continent of oriental India, and 
we perceive that in aid of this object, the Bible Society has vot- 
ed a very magnificent subscription. The three principal chaplains 
of our Indian settlements are (as might be expected) of principles 
exactly corresponding with the enthusiasm of their employers at 
home ; and their zeal upon the subject of religion, has shone and 
burnt with the most exemplary fury. ‘These circumstances, if 
they do not really impose upon the minds of the leading na- 
tives, may give them a very powerful handle for misrepresenting 
the intentions of government to the lower orders. 

We see from the massacre ef Vellore, what a powerful en 
gine attachment to religion may be rendered in Hindostan. The 
rumours might all have been false ; but that event shows they were 
tremendously powerful when excited. The object, therefore, is 
not only, not to do any thing violent and unjust upon subjects of 
religion, but not to give any strong colour to jealous and disaf- 
fected natives for misrepresenting your intentions. 

All these observations have tenfold force, when applied to 
an empire which rests so entirely upon opinion. If physical 
force could be called in to stop the progress of error, we could 
afford to be misrepresented for a season; but 30,000 white men 
living in the midst of 70 millions sable subjects, must be always 
in the right, or at least never represented as grossly in the wrong. 
Attention to the prejudicies of the subject, is wise in ail govern- 
ments, but quite indispensable in a government constituted as 
our empire in India is constituted ; Where an uninterrupted se- 
ries of dexterous conduct is not only necessary to our prosperi- 
ty, but to our existence. 

Those reasenings are entitled to a little more consideration, at a 
period when the Freneh threaten our existence in India by open 
force, and by. every species of intrigue with the native powers, 
In all governments, every thing takes its tone from the head: 
fanaticism has got igte the government at home ; fanaticism will 
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lead to promotion abroad. The civil servant in India will not 
only not dare to exercise his own judgement, in checking the in- 
discretions of ignorant missiqnarics ; but he will strive to recom- 
mend himself to his holy masters in Leadenhall Street, by imi- 
tating Brother Cran and Brother Ringletaube, and by every 
species of fanatical excess. Methodism at home is no unprofi- ' 
table game to play. In the East it will soon be the infallible road 
to promotion. This is the great evil; if the management was 
in the hands of men who were as discreet and wise in their de- 
votion, as they are in matters of temporal welfare, the desire of 

utting an end to missions might be premature, and indecorous. 
But, the misfortune is, the men who wield the instrument, ought 
not, in common sense and propriety, to be trusted with it for a 
single instant. Upon this subject they are quite insane, and un- 
governable; they would deliberately, piously, and conscientious- 
ly expose our whole Eastern empire to destruction, for the sake 
of converting half a dozen Brahmans, who, after stuffing them- 
selves with rum and rice, and borrowing money from the mis- 
sionaries, would run away, and cover the gospel and its profes- 
sors with every species of impious ridicule and abuse. 

Upon the whole, it appears to us hardly possible to push the 
business of proselytism in India to any length, without incurring 
the utmost risk of losing our empire. The danger is more tre- 
mendous, because it may be so sudden; religious fears are a very 
probable cause of disaffection in the troops; if the troops are 
generally disaffected, our Indian empire may be lost to us as sud- 
denly as a frigate or a fort ; and that empire is governed by men 
who, we aré very much afraid, would feel proud to lose it in 
such a cause. 

* But I think it my duty to make a folemn appeal, to all who ftill 
retain the fear of God, and who admit, that religion, and the courfe of 
condu& which it prefcribes, are not to be banifhed from the affairs of 
nations, now when the political fky, fo long overcaft, has become more 
lowering and black than ever, whether this is a period for augmenting 
the weight of our national fins and provocations, by an exc/u/ive TOLERA= 
t10N of idolatry ; a crime which, unlefs the Bible be a forgery, has ac- 
tually drawn forth the heaviest denunciations of vengeance, and the moft 
fearful infliGtions of the divine difpleafure. ’"—-Confiderations on Communi- 
cating the Knowledge of Chriftianity to the Natives of India, p. 98. 

Can it be credited, that this is an extract from a pamphlet ge- 
nerally supposed to be written by a noble Lord at the Board of 
Controul, from whose official interference, the public might have 
expected a corrective to the pious temerity of others ? 

The other leaders of the party, indeed, make at present great 
professions of toleration, and express the strongest abhorrence of 
using violence to the natives. This does very well fora beginning : 
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but we have little confidence in such declarations. We believe 
their fingers itch to be at the stone and clay gods of the Hindoos ; 
and that, in common with the noble‘ Controuler, they attribute a 
great part of our national calamities to these ugly images of dei- 
ties on the other side of the world. We again repeat, that upon 
such subjects, the best and ablest men, if once tinged by fanati- 
cism, are not to be trusted for a single moment. 

2dly, Another reason for giving up the task of conversion, is the 
want of success. In India, religion extends its empire over the 
minutest actiotis of life. It is not merely a Jaw for moral con- 
duct, and for occasional worship ; but it dictates to a man his 
trade, his dress, his food, and his whole behaviour. His re- 
ligion also punishes a violation of its exactions, not by eternal 
and future punishments, but by present infamy. If an Hindoo 
is irreligious, or, in other words, if he loses his cast, he is 
deserted by father, mother, wife, child, and kindred, and be- 
comes instantly a solitary wanderer upon the earth: to touch 
him, to receive him, to eat with him, is a pollution producing a 
similar loss of cast; «ad the state of such a degraded man is 
worse than death itself. ‘To these evils an Hindoo must expose 
himself, before he becomes a Christian ; and this difficulty must 
a missionary overcome, before he can expect the smallest success ; 
a difficulty which, it is quite clear, that they themselves, after a 
short residence in India, consider to be insuperable. 

As a proof of the tenacious manner in which the Hindoos 
cling to their religious prejudices, we shall state two or three 
very short anecdotes, to which any person who has resided in 
India might easily produce many parallels. 

* In the year 1766, the late Lord Clive and Mr Verelft employed 
the whole influence of Government to reftore a Hindoo to his caft, 
who had forfeited it, not by any negle& of his own, but by having 
been compelled, by a moft unpardonable a of tidbate, to {wallow a 
drop of cow broth. The Brahmi ns, from the peculiar cireumftances 
of the cafe, were very anxious to comply with the wifhes of Govern- 
ment ; the principal men among them met once at Kifhnagur, and once 
at Calcutta ; but after confultations, and an examination of their moft 
antient records, they declared to Lord Clive, that as there was no pre- 
cedent to juitify the a@, they found it impofible to reflore the unfortu- 
nate man to his caft, and he died foon after of a broken heart.” Scott 
Waring’s Preface, p. Wi. 

It is the custom of the Hindoos, to expose dying people upon 
the banks of the Ganges. There is something peculiarly holy in 
that river ; and it sooths the agonies of death, to look upon its 
waters in the last moments. A party of English were coming 
down in a boat, and perceived upon the bank a pious Hindoo, 
in a state-of the fast imbecility,—about to be drowned bv the rising 
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of the tide, after the most approved and orthodox manner of 
their religion. They had the curiosity to land; and as they per- 
ceived some more signs of life than were at first apparent, a 
young Englishman poured down his throat the greatest part of a 
bottle of lavender-water, which he happened to have in his 
pocket. The effects of such a stimulus, applied to a stomach ac- 
customed to nothing stronger than water, were instantaneous, and 
powerful. The Hindoo revived sufficiently to admit of his being 
conveyed to the boat, was carried to Calcutta, and perfectly re- 
covered. He had drank, however, in the company of Europeans 
—no matter whether voluntarily or involuntarily ;—the offence 
‘was committed ; he lost cast, was turned away from his home, 
and avoided, of course, by every relation, and friend. ‘The poor 
man came before the Police, making the bitterest complaints upon 
being restored to life ; and for three years the burden of support- 
ing him fell upon the mistaken Samaritan, who had rescued him 
from death. During that period, scarcely a day elapsed in which 
the degraded resurgent did not appear before the European, and 
eurse him with the bitterest curses—as the cause of all his misery 
and desolation. At the end of that period he fell ill, and of course 
was not again thwarted in his passion for dying. The writer 
of this article vouches for the truth of this anecdote; and many 
persons who were at Calcutta at the time, must have a distinct 
recollection of the fact, which excited a great deal of conver- 
sation and amusement, mingled with compassion. 

It is this institution of casts, which has preserved India in the 
same state in which it existed in the days of Alexander, and 
which would leave it without the slightest change in habits and 
manners, if we were to abandon the country to-morrow. We 
are astonished to observe the /ate resident in Bengal speaking of 
the fifteen millions of Mahomedans in India as converts from the 
Hindoos ; an opinion, in support of which he does not offer the 
shadow of an argument, except by asking, whether the Maho- 
medans have the Tartar face ? and if not, how they can be the 
descendants of the first conquerors of India? Probably, not al- 
together : But does this writer imagine, that the Mahometan em- 
pire could exist in Hindostan for 700 years, without the intru- 
sion of Persians, Arabians, and every species of Mussulman ad- 
venturers from every part of the East, which had embraced the 
religion of Mahomet? And let them come from what quarter 
they would, could they ally themselyes to Hindoo women, with- 
out producing, in their descendants, an approximation to the 
Hindoo features? Dr Robertson, who has investigated this sub+ 
ject with the greatest care, and looked into all the authorities, is 
expressly of an opposite opinion ; and considers the Mussulman 
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inhabitants of Hindostan to be merely the descendants of Maho- 
metan adventurers, and not coverts from the Hindoo faith. 

‘ The armies’ (says Orme), ‘ which made the first conquests 
for the heads of the respective dynasties, or for other invaders, 
left behind them numbers of Mahomedans, who, seduced by a 
finer climate, and a richer country, forgot their own. 

‘ The Mahomedan princes of India naturally gave a preference 
to the service of men of their own religion, who, from whatever 
country they came, were of a more vigorous constitution. than 
the stoutest of the subjected nation. This preference has con- 
tinually encouraged adventurers from Tartary, Persia and Ara- 
bia, to seek their fortunes under a government from which they 
were sure of receiving greater encouragement than they could 
expect at home. From these origins, time has formed in India 
a mighty nation of near ten millions of Mahomedans.’ Orme’s 
Indostan, I. p. 24. 

Precisely similar to this is the opinion of Dr Robertson, 
Note xl. Indian Disquisition. 

As to the religion of the Ceylonese, from which the Bengal 
resident would infer the facility of making converts of the Hin- 
doos ; it is to be observed, that the religion of Boudhou, in an- 
tient times, extended from the north of Tartary to Ceylon, from 
the Indus to Siam, and (if Foe and Boudhou are the same per- 
sons) over China. That, of the two religions of Boudhou and 
Brama, the one was the parent of the ee there can be very 
little doubt ; but the comparative antiquity of the two is so very 
disputed a point, that it is quite unfair to state the case of the 
Ceylonese as an instance of conversion from the Hindoo religion 
to any other: And even if the religion of Brama is the most an- 
cient of the two, it is still te be proved, that the Ceylonese pro- 
fessed that religion before they changed it for their present faith. 
In point of fact, however, the boasted Christianity of the Cey- 
lonese is proved, by the testimony of the missionaries themselves, 
to be little better than nominal. The following extract from one 
of their own communications, dated Columbo, 1805, will set 
this matter in its true light. ‘ 

¢ The elders, deacons, and fome of the members of the Dutch con- 
gregation, came to fee us, and we paid them a vifit in return, and made 
a little inquiry concerning the ftate of the church on this ifland, which 
is, in one word, miferable! One hundred thoufand of thofe who are 
called Chriftians (becaufe they are baptized) need not go back to 
heathenifm, for they never have been any thing elfe but heathensy wore 
fhippers of Budda ; they have been induced, for worldly reafons, to be 
baptized. O Lord, have mercy on the poor inhabitants of this popu- 
lous ifland!? Tranf. Mif: Soc. Ul. 265. 

What success the Syrian Christians had‘ in making converts ; 
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in what ‘degree they have gained their numbers, by victoriés over 
the native superstition, or lost their original numbers by the ido< 
latrous examples to which for so many centuries they have been 
exposed ; are points wrapt up in so much obscurity, that no kind 
of inference, as to the facility of converting the natives, can be 
drawn from them. ‘Their present number is supposed to be 
about 150,000. , 

It would be of no use to quote the example of Japan and Chi- 
na, even if the progress of the faith in these empires had been 
much greater than it is. We do not say, it is difficult to con- 
vert the Japanese, or the Chinese, but the Hindoos, We are 
not saying, it is dificult to convert human creatures; but diffi- 
cult to convert human creatures with such institutions. ‘To men- 
tion the example of other nations who have them not, is to pass 
over the material objection, and to answer others which are 
merely imaginary, and have never been made. 

3dly, The duty of conversion is less plain, and less imperious, 
when conversion exposes the convert to great present misery. 
An African, or an Otaheite proselyte, onight not perhaps be less 


honoured by his countrymen if he became a Christian: an Hin- 
doo is instantly subjected to the most perfect degradation. A 
change of faith might increase the immediate happiness of any 


other individual ; it annihilates for ever all the Suman comforts 
which an Hindoo enjoys. ‘The eternal happiness which you prof- 
fer him, is therefore less attractive to him than to any other hea- 
then, by the life of misery with which he purchases it. 

Nothing is more precarious than our empire in India. Sup- 
pose we were to be driven out of it to-morrow, and to leave be- 
hind us twenty thousand converted Hindoos ; it is most probable 
they would relapse into heathenism ; but their original station in 
society could not be regained. The duty of making converts, 
therefore, among such a people, as it arises from the general du- 
ty of benevolence, is less strong than it would be in many other 
cases; because, situated as we are, it is quite certain. we shall 
expose them to a great deal of misery, and not quite certain we 
shall do them any future good. 

4thly, Conversion is no duty at all, if it merely destroys the 
old religion, without really and effectually teaching the new one. 
Brother Ringletaube may write home that he makes a Christian, 
when, in reality, he ought enly to state that he has destroyed an 
Hindoo. | Foolish and imperfect as the religion of an Hindco is, 
it is at least some restraint upon the intemperance of human pas- 
sions. It is better a Brahman should be respected, than that no- 
body should be respected. An Hindoo had better believe, that 
a deity, with an hundred legs and arms, will reward and pu- 
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nish him hereafter, than that he is not to be punished at all. 
Now, when you have destroyed the faith of the Hindoo, are 
you quite sure that you will graft upon his mind fresh prin- 
eiples of action, and make him any thing more than a no- 
minal Christian ? 

You have 30,000 Europeans in India, and 60 millions of 
other subjects. If proselytism were to go on as rapidly as 
the most visionary Anabaptist could dream or desire, in what 
manner are these people to be taught the genuine truth ané 
practices of Christianity ? Where are the clergy to come from? 
Who is to defray the expense of the establishment? and whe 
can foresee the immense and perilous difficulties of bending 
the laws, manners, and institutions of a country, to the dic- 
tates of a new religion? If it were easy to persuade the Hin- 
doos that their own religion was folly, it would be infinitely dif- 
ficult effectually to teach them any other. They would tumble 
their own idols into the river, and you would build them no 
churches : you would destroy all their present motives for doing 
right and avoiding wrong, without being able to fix upon their 
minds the more sublime motives by which you profess to be ac- 
tuated. What a missionary will do hereafter with the heart of 
a convert, is a matter of doubt and speculation. He is quite 
certain, however, that he must accustom the man to see himself 
considered as infamous ; and good principles can hardly be ex- 
posed to a ruder shock. Whoever has seen much of Hindoo 
Christians must have perceived, that the man who bears that 
name is very commonly nothing more than a drunken reprobate, 
who conceives himself at liberty to eat and drink any thing he 
pleases,—and annexes hardly any other meaning to the name of 
Christianity.. Such sort of converts may swell the list of names, 
and gratify the puerile pride of a missionary ;. but what real, dis~ 
creet Christian can wish to see such Christianity prevail? But 
it will be urged, if the present converts should become worse 
Hindoos, and very indifferent Christians, still the next genera- 
tion will do better; and by degrees, and at the expiration of 
half a century, or a century, true Christianity may prevail. We 
may apply to such sort of Jacobin converters, what Mr Burke 
said of the Jacobin politicians in his time—* To such men, a 
whole generation of human beings are of no more consequence 
than a frog in an air-pump.’ For the distant prospect of doing, 
what most probably, after all, they will never be able ‘to effect, 
there is no degree of present misery and horror to which they 
will not expose the subjects of their experiment. 

As the duty of making proselytes springs from the duty of be~ 
nevolence, there is a priority of choice in conversion. ‘The great- 
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est zeal shofild plainly be directed to the most desperate misery 
and ignorance. Now, in comparison to many other nations who 
are equally ignorant of the truths of christianity, the Hindoos are 
a civilized and a moral people. ‘That they have remained in the 
same state for so many centuries, is at once a proof, that the in- 
stitutions which established that state could not be highly unfa- 
vourable to human happiness. After all that has been said of the 
vices of the Hindoos, we believe that an Hindoo is more mild 
and sober than most Europeans, and as honest and chaste. In 
astronomy the Hindoos have certainly made vety high advances § 
—some, and not an unimportant progress in many sciences. As 
manufacturers, they are extremely ingenious—and as agricultur- 
ists, industrious. Christianity would improve them; (whom 
would it not improve?) But if christianity cannot be extended 
to all, there are many other nations who want it more. * 

The Hindoos have some very savage customs, which it would 
be desirable to abolish. Some swing on hooks, some run kimes 
through their hands, and widows burn themselves to death: but 
these follies (even the last), are quite voluntary on the part of the 
sufferers. We dislike all misery, voluntary or involuntary; but 
the difference between the torments which a man chooses, and 
those which he endures from the choice of others, is very great. 
Tt is a considerable wretchedness that men and women should be 
shut up in religious houses ; but it is only an object of legislative 
interference, when such incarceration is compulsory. Monas- 
teries and nunneries with us would be harmless institutions ; be- 
cause the moment a devotee found he had acted like a fool, he 
might avail himself of the discovery, and run away ; and so may 
an Hindoo, if he repents of his resolution of running hooks into 
his flesh. 

The duties of conversion appear to be of less importarice, when 
it is impossible to procure proper persons to undertake them, 
and when such religious embassiés, in consequence, devolve up 
on the lowest of the people. Who wishes to see scrofula and 
atheism cured by a single sermon in Bengal ? who wishes to see 
the religious hoy riding at anchor in the Hoogly river? or shoals 
of jumpers exhibiting their nimble piety before the learned Brah- 
mins of Benares? ‘This madness is disgusting and dangerous 
enough at home :—Why are we to send out little detachments of 
maniacs to spread over the fine regions of the world the most 
unjust and contemptible opinion of the gospel? ‘The wise aad 
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rational part of the christian ministry find oor have enough to 
do at home to combat with passions unfavourable to human hap- 
piness, and to make men act up to their professions. But if a 
tinker is a devout man, he infallibly sets off for the East. Let 
any man read the Anabaptist missions ;—can he do so, without 
deeming such men pernicious and extravagant in their own coun- 
try ; and without feeling that they are benefiting us much more 
by their absence, than the Hindoos by their advice ? 

It is somewhat strange, in a duty which is stated by one party 
to be so clear and so indispensable, that no man of moderation 
and good sense can be found to perform it. And if no other in- 
struments remain but visionary enthusiasts, some doubt may be 
honestly raised whether it is not better to drop the scheme entirely. 

Shortly stated, then, our argument is this.—We see not the 
slightest prospect of success ;—we see much danger in makin 
the attempt ;—and we doubt if the conversion of the Hindoos 
would ever be more than nominal. If it is a duty of general be- 
nevolence to convert the Heathen, it is less duty to convert the 
Hindoos than any other people, because they are already highly 
civilized, and because you must infallibly subject them to infamy 
and present degradation. ‘The instruments employed for these 
purposes, are calculated to bring ridicule and disgrace upon the 
gospel ; and in the discretion of those at home, whom we con- 
sider as their patrons, we have not the smallest reliance ; but on 
the contrary, we are convinced they would behold the loss of our 
Indian empire, not with the humility of men convinced of erro- 
neous views and projects, but with the pride, the exultation, and 
the alacrity of martyrs. 

Of the books which have handled this subject on either side, 
we have little to say. Major Scott Waring’s book is the best a- 
gainst the Missions; but he wants arrangement and-prudence. 
The late resident writes well; but is miserably fanatical towards 
the conclusion. Mr Cunningham has been diligent i in looking in- 
to books upon the subject ; and, though an evangelical gentleman, 
is not uncharitable to those who differ from him in opinion. 
There is a passage in the publication of his Reverend Brother 
Mr Owen, which, had we been less accustomed than we have 
been of late to this kind of writing, would appear to be quite in- 
eredible. 

‘ I have not pointed out the comparative indifference, upon Mr 
‘Twining’s principles, between one religion and another, to the welfare 
of a people; nor the impoffibility, on thofe principles, of India being 
Chriftianized by any human means, fo long as it fhall remain under the 
dominion of the Company ; nor the alternative to which Providence is by 
confequence reduceds of either giving up that count? ‘y to everlafling Superfi- 
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tion, or of working fome miracle in order to accomplifh its converfion.” 
Owen’s Addrefs, p. 28. , 

This is really beyond any thing we ever remember to have read. 
The Hoy, the Cock-fight, and the religious Newfpaper, are pure 
reafon, when compared to it.—The idea of reducing Providence to 
an alternative! ! and, by a motion at the India Houfe, carried 
by ballot! We would not infinuate, in the moft diftant manner, 
that Mr Owen is not a gentlemen of the moft fincere piety; but 
the misfortune is, all extra fuperfine perfons accultom themfelves 
to a familiar phrafeology upon the moft facred fubjecis, which is 
quite fhocking to the common and inferior orders of Chriftians.— 

Let it be remembered, 
this phrafe comes from a member of a religious party who are 
joud in their complaints of being confounded with enthufiafts and 
fanatics. 

We cannot conclude without the moft pointed reprobation of the 
low mifchief of the Chriftian Obferver; a publication which ap- 
pears to have no other method of difcufling a queftion fairly open 
to difcuflion, than that of accufing their antagonifts of infidelity. 
No art can be more unmanly, or, if its confequences are forefeen, 
more wicked.—If this publication had been the work of a fingle 
individual, we might have paffed it over in filent difguft ; but as 
it is looked upon as the organ of a great political religious party 
in this country, we think it right to notice the very unworthy 
manner in which they are attempting to extend their influence. 
For ourfelves, if there were a fair profpe& of carrying the gofpel 
into regions where it was before unknown,—if fuch a project did 
not expofe the beft poffefiions of the country to extreme danger,— 
and if it was in the hands of men who were difcreet, as well as 
devout, we fhould confider it to be a fcheme of true piety, benevo- 
lence and wifdom: but the bafenefs and malignity of fanaticifi 
thall never prevent us from attacking its arrogance, its ignorance, 
and its aGtivity. For what vice can be more tremendous than that 
which, while it wears the outward appearance of religion, deftroys 
the happinefs of man, and difhonours the name of God ? 


Arr. X. The History of the House of Austria, from the Founda- 
tion of the Monarchy by Rodolph of Hapsburgh, to the Death 
of Leopold II. By William Coxe, Archdeacon of Wilts, 
2-Vol. in 3. London, 1807. 


vy ate are few who can be ignorant of the persevering indus- 
try with which Mr Coxe has illustrated our English annals 
ef the last century. His memoirs of Sir Robert and of Lord 
' M 3 Walpole, 
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Walpole, however deficient they may justly be deemed in 
the higher excellences of history, are incomparably more vay 
luable, from the authentic documents which they contain, than 
any similar compositions relating to that period. It has been, 
as is well known, the good fortune of Mr Coxe to have ob- 
tained access to many of. the principal repositories of histo- 
rical evidence in this country : treasures which it is not easy to 
unlock, without considerable patience and steadiness. It is this 
which has given him that superiority to which we alluded, above 
his fellow-labourers in the vineyard; and this advantage he ap- 
pears in no smal] degree to have preserved, as to part, at least, 
of the present publication. Of his printed authorities, a great 
proportion are works never translated from the German, and 
consequently shut up from the great majority of British stu- 
dents ; or Latin treatises, too scarce to be readily met with in 
any of our public libraries. Of a not less valuable class of ma- 
terials, unpublished manuscripts, Mr Coxe giyes the following 
account. 

¢ The manufcript authorities commence with the acceffion of Charles 
VI. ; and as a bare catalogue would fill feveral pages, I fhall only men 
tion the principal. 

« I have had the fingular good fortune to obtain accefs to the papers 
ef moft of the Britifh mjnifters at the court of Vienna, from 1714 to 
1792. Thefe are,— ; 

* I. The letters of General Stanhope, Lord Cobham, General Ca- 
dogan, and Sir Luke Schaub, who were fent to Vienna to negociate 
the barrier treaty—in the Walpole papers. 

* If. The papers of St Saphorin, a native of Switzerland, who was 
Britith agent at Vienna from 1720 to 1728—~in the Walpole, Townf- 
hend, Hardwicke, and Waldegrave papers. 

« III. The defpatches of Lord Waldegrave, during his embafly, from 
4728 to 1730—in the Waldegrave papers. 

¢ IV. The diplomatic correfpondence of Sir Thomas Robinfon, af, 
terwards Lord Grantham, during his long refidence at Vienna, from 
1730 to 1748; as well as at the congrefs of Aix-la-Chapelle, where he 
was plenipotentiary—in the Grantham papers. 

« V. The delpatches of Mr Keith, during his refidence as Britifh 
minifter at Vienna, from 1747 to 1758. 

« VI. But the documents of all others the moft important, and with- 
eut which I could not have completed the latter part of the hiflory, are 
eontained in the papers of his fon Sir Robert Murray Keith, which 
commence in 1772, terminate at the clofe of 1791, and comprife the 
Jatter part of the reign of Maria Terefa and thofe of Jofeph and Leo- 
pold. 

* For the ufe of thefe two inyaluable colletions, I am indebted to 
Mrs Murray Keith, the only furviving fifter of Sir Robert Keith, by 
the intervention of my noble friend the Earl of Hardwicke, whole 
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uninterrupted kindnefs I cannot acknowledge in terms fufficiently 
teful. 
oa VII. Befides thefe documents procured at Vienna, I have had re« 
courfe to the extenfive correfpondence of the minifters at home, or am- 
baffadors in foreign courts, contained in the Oxford, Walpole, Townf- 
hend, Hardwicke, Hoare, Harrington, aad other colleétions, which 
are enumerated in the prefaces to the memoirs of Sir Robert and Lord 
Walpole. 

* VIII. Other papers of recent date, delicacy preclndes me from 
particularizing. ? 

He then talks in rather a magnificent tone of his oral inform. 
ation, the sources of which, like other great men, he refuses to 
specify ; but, after mysteriously hinting at intelligence derived 
* from numerous persons in high stations, both at home and a 
broad, ’ throws down his gauntlet of defiance in the following 
terms. 

* Thofe who are converfant with the fecret hiflory and diplomatic 
correfpondence of the times, will be convinced of the authenticity and 
extent of my information ; and the reader, to whom | cannot difclofe 
all my authorities, will, I truft, give me that credit for integrity and 
good faith which I have hitherto maintained, ’ 

There is something diverting enough in this self-important Jan- 

uage, which displays itself in several parts of Mr Coxe’s pre- 
cs, and leads the reader to expect a much worse book than he 
will find. It has chanced, likewise, that, as men pique themselves 
most upon those accomplishments which the world does not-dis- 
cover, the information which * persons in high stations both at 
home and abroad ’ have communicated to Mr Coxe, has proved 
either too sacred to be imparted to the public, or so trifling as 
not to be distinguished from ordinary intelligence ; since there is 
hardly a fact which Mr Coxe has actually made known to us up- 

on verbal testimony. * 
The same boastful strain predominates in the following pata- 

raph. 

“ a may enrich, the arts may civilize, fcience may illumi- 
nate a people ; but thefe bleffings can only owe their fafety and ftabili- 
tty to military force. War, therefore, to the regret of every milder vir- 
M4 tue, 





* We muft make one exception. It is afferted, vol. III. p. 603, 
that the American plenipotentiaries at Paris in 1782, figned the fepa- 
rate preliminaries with Lord St Helens, in confequence of a difcove 
made to them, that Vergennes was organizing a plan to fow fuch dif- 
fenfion among the United States, as * would have almoft reduced the 
country to its original wildnefs and barbarifm.’ No authority is given 
for this important fa&, which may have been derived from the emupest 
perfon to whom it would beit be known, 
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tue, muft form the principal fubjeé& of hiftory. | For this reafon, I have 
paid peculiar attention to military tranfaétions ; and truft I have treated 
“this fabje& in a different manner from preceding writers. From the 
examination of military details, 1 have been enabled to place many points 
of hiftory, and many characters, in a new and perfpicnous light; and I 
have fhown to the Englith reader the importance of an efficient military 
force, pointed out the manner in which it has been employed with ef- 
fe&, and difplayed the intent, the value, and the neceflity of continen- 
tal alliances. ’ 

We will not say how far Mr Coxe’s professional habits may be 
supposed to fit him for placing military details in the most per- 
spicuous light ; because, in this age of war and patriotism, we 
have met with military dilettanti in coats of every hue: but we 
can assure the reader, that after perusing these three volumes, 
we can discover nothing that justifies. Mr Coxe’s assumption of 
merit upon this head; and that, so far as we can perceive, the 
battles of the great Frederic might have been related as well by 
the clergyman of any country town, even before he had conse- 
crated the colours for the volunteers, and dined at the ordinary 
with the inspecting officer. As little is it the truth, that he has 
displayed the value of continental alliances; when, on the con- 
trary, the best written and most detailed part of the work relates 
to a war, that of the Austrian sussession, in which our conti- 
nental schemes were peculiarly ill-concerted, unprosperous and 
unavailing. 

It has AB the distinguishing praise of several eminent writers 
whom the eighteenth century produced, that they rescued the 
historic page from insignificant details, and fixed our attention 
upon those leading and comprehensive views, which render the 
knowledge of past times an exercise of reason, and a school of 
philosophy. The usefulness indeed of history may be considered 
under a double aspect ; as it unfolds the causes and results of 
political changes ; and as it points out the moral character of na- 
tions in different stages of society. So far as it relates to ages 
far distant from the present, the latter is commonly its most va- 
Juable function. We cannot always learn satisfactotily ; and it 
imports us but little to learn, what were the character and mo- 
tives of action of a prince who lived five hundred years ago; to 
what dexterity he owed his success, or by what imprudence_ he 
was baffied : but, it can never be uninteresting to trace the fea- 
tures of human nature at any period, and to estimate the weight 
of any considerable portion of our species in the scale of prospe- 
rity or of refinement. From such investigations Mr Coxe has 
shrunk altogether. Perhaps he has deemed more lightly of their 


Ampertance ; but, in our judgment, this is a great and unpardon- 
able 
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able defect in his history; and we speak of it with the more seve- 
rity, because he has done nothing, where he had the opportunity 
of doing a great deal. The state of Germany during the middie 
ages, has been very little touched by those who have thrown most 
light upon philosophical history, as to other parts of Europe. 
But the whole system of society which then prevailed, is passed 
over without notice by Mr Coxe; nor has he éven deigned to 
dwell a moment upon that péculiar civil constitution, without 
some knowledge of which his pages must often appear quite un- 
intelligible to an uninformed reader. 

Wé anticipate his apology, that he does not write the history 
of Germany, but of the House of Austria. Such a defence we 
reject. No man has a right to fill three quarto volumes with the 
history of the House of Austria, or of any other house whatsoever. 
It is not with families, but with nations; not with sovereigns, 
but with subjects, that the dignity of history converses. Sepa+ 
rately considered, the House of Austria has no more claim to our 
attention, than any private family in Europe. On what ground 
indeed could it prefer such a claim? Has it produced a series of 
princes, distinguished for their military skill, their cultivation of 
letters, or the benefits they have conferred upon their country ? 
The very reverse is the truth. Few families have been less ‘pro- 
ductive of great men. An extreme obstinacy, an intolerant bi- 
gotry, an absurd pride, an ambition alike without principle and 
judgment, have been their characteristics. It is surely very dis- 
graceful to historians, especially in a foreign country, to descant 
upon the genealogies and marriage-alliances of sucha race ; while 
not a word is given to the condition of those millions which gave 
to the House of Austria all the importance which it possesses in 
the eyes of the merest antiquary in Christendom. ‘There is cer- 
tainly a good reason why Mr Coxe should have denominated his 
work the History of the House of Austria. It is, that the domi- 
nions of that family, consisting of separate states and kingdoms, 
have never borne any general appellation. But he seems to have 
had no other view, than to follow the fortunes of the family it- 
self, and to treat every other part of history as subordinate. 
For he declares himself, in his preface, to have meditated the de- 
sign of tracing the Spanish, as well as the German branch, from 
the time of Charles the Fifth; and to have abandoned the scheme, 
simply on account of the extent to which it_would have swelled 
his publication,—as if the mere affinity of blood between two 
royal families, would have given sufficient unity of design to'a 
work comprising the history of two different nations. 

It is this preposterous method of considering all things as ac- 
cessary to the fate of a single family, which constitutes the prin- 
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cipal defect of these volumes. Another a good deal’ alliéd to it, 
is a more partial bias towards the individuals of that House, than 
can be quite justified. But, bating these exceptions, this is a 
publication of very great value. It might perhaps have bees 
more judicious to omit the earlier part, and confine the narrative 
to that period which is most generally interesting, and the autho- 
rities relating to which are most original. But taking the work 
at its present extent of plan, we will undertake to say, that, long 
as it is, there is not much that could well have been spared. On 
the contrary, we have already pointed at topics, the investigation 
of which would have rendered it still longer. There is little of 
superfluous detail ; and that little is chiefly found in biographical 
anecdotes of the Austrian family. As little could be subtracted 
from his language as from his narrative; the style is flowing and 
wnembarrassed ; sometimes perhaps a little vulgar, and never ris- 
ing to good writing ; but free from verbiage and poetical tropes. 
The founder of the House of Austria, as is well known, was 
Rodolph, Count of Hapsbourg, who was elected to the imperial 
crown in 1273. His family, if not quite so illustrious as some 
others of that age, may be traced for several centuries ; and his 
dominions in Alsace and Switzerland, most of which remain- 
ed to his descendants, till their late downfall, were not quite 
inconsiderable. But it appears to have been the policy of the 
German aristocracy of that period, whom the ambition of the 
House of Suabia had kept in a perpetual conflict, to select an 
Emperor not sufficiently commit to alarm their jealousy. Hi- 
therto the imperial sceptre had been entrusted to the most leading 
families of Germany, and, during the continuance of the male 
line, it had commonly been suffered to pass, without much un- 
willingness, according to hereditary succession. But after the 
extinction of the Suabian dynasty, both these rules were infring- 
ed. Obscure and insignificant princes were sometimes elevated 
to the throne; and it became, for more than a century, a sort of 
principle among the assertors of Germanic freedom, that the son 
should not succeed his father in the empire. This rule, indeed, 


which was strenuously encouraged by the Popes, frequently gave | 


way to the influence of the reigning sovereign ; but it led, at al~ 
most every election, to violent conflicts among the competitors, 
and frequently to protracted hostility. The imperial prerogatives 
of Charlemagne, had dwindled away through civil discord, and 
the growth of powerful feudatories : the right of nominating his 
successor, which had originally belonged to the whole body of 
freemen, and been afterwards exercised by the princes alone, 
was in the 13th century, through one of those silent revolutions 
which can hardly be traced in history, confined to three ecclesir 
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astical and four secular electors. Such was the condition. of the 
imperial authority, when Rodolph of Hapsbourg, a man of emi- 
nent valour and prudence, and long distinguished in the warfare 
of his own neighbourhood, was invested with it. But though 
his persona] merits were great, he owed to some fortunate cir- 
¢umstances the opportunity of founding the most illustrious fa- 
mily in Europe. Fallen as the authority of the Emperors was, 
they retained the right of conferring. the investiture of imperial 
fiefs, escheated for want of heirs. To this prerogative some of 
the principal houses in Germany are indebted for their grandeur ; 
but none more eminently than that of Austria. ‘That fertile 
country which lies upon the Danube, between the Inn and Pres- 
burg, had been erected into a Margraviate in the 10th century, 
and a Dukedom in the 11th, in favour of the family of Bamberg. 
Upon their failure, it reverted to the empire, and was granted by 
Frederic the Second to one of his own family ; who, in the wane 
of the House of Suabia, was unable to protect his fief from the 
arms of Attocar, a powerful king of Bohemia. The prowess of 
the Emperor -Rodolph was first displayed against this Attocar, 
who was certainly a formidable adversary, though not, as Mr 
Coxe calls him, the mest powerful prince of Europe. He was 
assuredly far less so, than either Philip the Hardy, or Edward the 
First. Such however as he was, he made very little resistance ; 
aud was easily despoiled of the Austrian territories, which Ro- 
dolph conferred upon his son Albert. 

Upon the death of Rodolph, civil wars broke out in Germany; 
and though Albert ultimately succeeded in obtaining the imperial 
crown, upon his death by assassination.in 1308, it passed into 
another family. For above a century from this time, the House 
of Austria was in its dark quarter: but Mr Coxe has compiled a 
narrative of its transactions during that period, which, if it may 
aot always be deemed of the highest interest and importance, is 
original, we believe, to the English reader, and worthy of being 
laid before him. There is some confusion, but which could.not 
be avoided, that arises from following the several reigning branches 
into which the descendants of Rodolph were speedily divided, 
By an ill-judged policy, very common in Germany during the 
14th and 15th centuries, of partitioning principalities among all 
the song of a family, the great houses of the empire were some~- 
times reduced to insignificance. Saxony was divided into two 
branches, one reigning at Wittenburg, the other at Lauenburg, 
Brandenburg, Brunswick, Misnia, were in a similar manner split 
into petty principalities. ‘The illustrious line of Bavaria, inde- 
pendently of the Palatine branch which it had very early sent 
forth, fell into three subordinate ramifications during the 15th 
century. 
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century. It is marvellous that none of the ambitious princes of 
Germany should have felt the absurdity of thus weakening their 
hereditary influence. Like'children, they built houses of cards, 
to destroy them. Ambition becomes a very unintelligible thing, 
when we see a Frederic the Second, or an Albert of Austria, 
demolishing the fabric they had been labouring all. their lives to 
establish. By such repeated divisions, the strength of the Aus- 
trian House was shattered, and its stem spread into three branches; 
one of which reigned in Austria, another in Styria and the adja- 
cent countries, and a third in the Tyrol. 

The marriage of Albert the Fifth with the daughter of the 
Emperor Sigismund, inspired the Austrian family with preten- 
sions to the crowns of Hungary and Bohemia, as well as of the 
empire. The former, they were never able to maintain: but Mr 
Coxe has taken the opportunity of entering into the history of 
those two nations of high-spirited freemen, who preserved, more 
for their glory than their happiness, the primitive constitution of 
most European states ; an elective monarchy, and an insubordinate 
class of nobles. Albert, however, was chosen king of the Ro+ 
mans in 1437, and was succeeded soon afterwards by his cousin 
Frederic Ilf, who, durimg an inglorious reign of half a century, 
was often an exile from his own dominions, and wandered from 
one imperial city to another :+-so abased was the House of -Aus- 
tria, within a few years of the time when it was to overshadow 
the rest of Europe. But its hereditary dominions were reunited 
before the death of Frederic; and the singular concurrence of 
three most fortunate marriages, of the son, grandson, and great 
grandson of Frederic, with the three heiresses of Burgundy, of 
Spain, and .of Hungary and Bohemia, rendered, within half a 
century, the descendants of ‘this poor and despised prince, mas 
ters of an empire little inferior to that of Charlemagne. 

The accession of Maximilian, which is the precise point where 
the twilight of the middle ages terminates, and the sunshine of 
modern history commences, leads even Mr Coxe, who is not pro- 
digal of general reflections, to. somewhat like a comprehensive 
sketch of the state of Europe at that time. But here, where all 
his exertions should have been commanded, we find him particu- 
larly deficient. The reader, who expects to find the several states 
of Europe, which were now brought for the first 'time into com- 
petition, balanced in the scale together, will be disappointed by 
a succinct detail of their several reigning families, and a-few com- 
mon facts of their history. Even these are not always accurate. 
* In the commencement of the 8th century, we are toh, page 318, 
the Saracens or Moors conquered from the Gothic sdvereigns, who 
succeeded to the Roman domination, the greater part -of — 
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confined the Christians to the mountains of Biscay and Andalusia, 
and established the kingdoms of Cordova, Seville, Toledo, and 
Grenada. But in the 9th century, the Christians emerging from 
their fastnesses, founded the kingdoms of Leon, Castile, Arragon, 
and Navarre, and confined the Mahometans to Grenada.’ The 
word Andalusia is probably misprinted for Asturias; but it might 
naturally be inferred from this passage, that the Moorish king- 
doms enumerated were all founded in the 8th century, and the 
Christian in the 9th; whereas several of each did not exist till long 
afterwards. In the next page, Ferdinand is said to have added 
Sicily to his other dominions: that island had, however, apper- 
tained to the kingdom of Arragon for 200 years before his time. 
We do not understand upon what grounds it is asserted, that the 
invention of gunpowder, and the discovery of printing, were dis- 
advantageous to Maximilian. It appears evident, on the contrary, 
that the use of the former, and what was connected with it, the 
introduction of regular armies, tended to ageennee all the prin- 
cipal powers in Europe at the expense of smaller independent 
states. When Mr Coxe tells us, that Maximilian, through this 
cause, failed.in his efforts to regain the preponderance of his fa- 
mily, and recover the territorial dependencies of the empire, he 
seems to have forgotten even his own former pages. The House 
of Austria had never preponderated in Germany ; in fact, it had 
never excited sq much jealousy as during his reign. -As to the 
imperial dependencies in Italy, they had been neglected for a great 
length of time; and though Maximilian was not very successful 
in his attempts to regain them, yet, in consequence, and not in 
spite, of the recent changes in the art of war, he made a much 
greater figure in Europe, than any Emperor since the days of 
Frederic the Second. Nor had the art of printing any perceptible 
effect to his disadvantage. ‘The diffusion of knowledge has not 
always been favourable to liberty ; and certainly the imperial au- 
thority over Germany was far greater in the ages which immedi- 
ately succeeded that discovery, than in those that went before. 
An endeavour has been made by Mr Coxe to elevate the cha- 
racter of Maximilian. But, if he possessed some talents, his 
light and versatile temper seems to exclude him from the class 
of respectable sovereigns. Few contemporary writers speak of 
him but with scorn. His reign, however, forms an epoch in the 
history of Germany, as well as im the system of Europe. ‘The 
peculiar form which the feudal constitution assumed in that coun- 
try, tended to the most opposite results in different stages of so- 
ciety. During the interval between the Carlovingian dynasty, 
and his: accession, it seemed to be framed rather for the purpose 
of aggravating the evils of natural society, than of imposing the 
restraints 
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restraints of government upon lawless depravity. By means of 
a most complicated system of polity, formed of clashing rights 
and interests, not yet explained by long usage, or modified by ju- 
dicial principles, there were never wanting pretences or provoca- 
tions for internal warfare. Law, itself, was compelled not only 
to tolerate, but to sanction the outrages which it could not repel. 
The celebrated jus diffidationis, established by Barbarossa, permit- 
ted every man to wage private war against his neighbour, on 
three days notice of his determination. Regulations were pre- 
scribed to render this savage custom as little ruinous as possible 
to the country. At certain periods; public truces were proclaim- 
ed, during which no one was at liberty to prosecute his quarrel 
by arms. These were called for more frequently during the 15th 
century, which is represented by historians as the most unfortu- 
nate period of the empire; not perhaps that it was really such, 
but because the increase of civilization made the furies of inter- 
nal war appear more intolerable. During these ages of bitter- 
ness, the peace of the empire was scarcely disturbed from with- 
out. Like the dogs of Scylla, the princes of Germany spent 
their rage in tearing the bowels of their mother; and gained 
scarce a trophy during 700 years, but at the expense of the 
slaughter of their countrymen, and the desolation of their native 
land. 

The establishment of a perpetual public peace, and its security 
by a permanent judicial tribunal, the imperial chamber, under 
Maximilian, gave rise to a new era in the Germanic constitution, 
since which it has been as favourable to tranquillity and justice, 
as it was previously instrumental to outrage and dissension. ' That 
constitution has now passed away, and will probably never revive. 
There was much in it, which was ill fitted to the present time 5 
and much, which liberal philosoplty could not approve. But, in 
justice to the departed, be it said, that its unwieldy machinery, 
which threw a ridicule upon its operations in external war, so 
effectually maintained the peace of Germany, that it was only 
twice broken during $00 years: once by religious animosities, 
against which no constitution could guard ; and once by the sud- 
den aggrandizement of the ambitious and enterprizing house of 
Brandenburg. 

The reign of Charles the Vth, perhaps from a caution about 
treading the same ground as Robertson, is given rather scantily 
by Mr Coxe. The progress of the reformation is the only feature 
of that period which detains him: and here his zeal as a prote- 
stant, is suffered to overpower his usual bias towards the House 
of Austria. With the resignation of Charles the Vth, the first 
volume closes. 

Before 
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Before we proceed any further, we will notice two or three 
errors in this portion of the work. 

P. 99. * Baldwin, Elector of Cologne.’ This should be of 
Treves. In the same page somebody is compared to Tydeus in 
Lucan: meaning, probably, Statius. 

P. 191. * The Turks were originally derived from a small tribe 
inhabiting the country between the Caspian and the Euxine.’ 
We believe this to be a very unfounded assertion. ‘The next is 
full as much so, that ‘ they were conquered by the Saracens. ” 
A line or two afterwards, we read of the Seleucidan dynasty of 
these said Turks; a name rather startling, but which, we hum- 
bly submit, may have been mistaken for Seljukiah. In the same 
page we find ‘ Iconium, or Room, aninland town of Caromania. ’ 
Room, we apprehend, is the name of a country, not a town; 
and imports that part of Asia Minor, which was conquered from 
the Romans ; that is, the Emperors of Constantinople. 

We could add a few more inaccuracies of the same kind, but 
they are not very material; and we believe Mr Coxe, upon the 
whole, to be as little open as most men, to minute criticism. 

The reign of Ferdinand the Ist, is written with much perspi- 
euity and copiousness, but with too little indignation at his per- 
fidious and arbitrary proceedings in Hungary and Behemia. In 
the former kingdom, the House of Austria reaped little fruit 
from their intolerance and disregard of national rights. For a 
century and a half, at least two thirds of the country were pos- 
sessed either by the Turks, or by successful insurgents ;—by the 
Bathoris, the Gabors, the Tekelis, and the Ragotzkis: men 
whose courage and love of freedom have given splendour to their 
barbarous names, in the most polished countries of Europe. In 
Bohemia, the court. of Vienna was ultimately triumphant. So 
striking a passage is quoted by Mr Coxe from Pelzel, (an author 
new to us, and probably to our readers, who seems to have writ- 
ten within the last 40 years,) that we cannot help making an ex- 
tract from it. It relates indeed to the age of Ferdinand the II. ; 
but the abolition of public rights was then only perfected; which 
had commenced wnder Ferdinand the I. Mr Coxe bas the merit 
of having rendered this passage with great spirit. 

‘ The records of hiftory fcarcely furnifh a fimilar example of fuch a 
change as Bohemia underwent during the reign of Ferdinand IL.. Ia 
3620, the monks, and a few of the nobility only excepted, the whole 
country was entirely proteftant ; at the death of Ferdinand it was, in 
appearance at leaft, catholic. Till the battle of the White Mountain, 
the ftates enjoyed more privileges than the parliament of England; they 
enafted laws, impofed taxes, contraéted alliances, declared war and 
peace, and chofe or cosfirmed their kings ; but they now loft all thofe 
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privileges. Previous to that period; the Bohemians were confidered as 
a warlike nation, and had often won military fame. The annals of hit. 
tory recorded——** the Bohemians took the field; the Bohemians ftormed 
the fortifications ; the Bohemians gained the vi¢tory.”” But they are now 
blended with other people ; they are no longer diftinguifhed as a pation 
in the field of battle ; and no hiftorian has configned their pofterity to 
glory. ‘Till this fatal period, the Bohemians were daring, undaunted, 
enterprizing, emulous of fame; now they have loft all their courage, 
their national pride, their yi fpirit. ‘They fied before the 
Swedes ‘like theep, or fuffered themfelves to be trampled under foot, 
Their courage lay buried on the White Mountain. Individuals ftill pof- 
{cffed perfonal valour, military ardour, and a thirft of glory s but, blend- 
ed with other nations, they refembled the waters of the Sholdan which 
join thofe of the Elbe. Thefe united ftreams bear thips, overflow the 
jands, and overturn rocks; yet the Elbe only is mentioned, and the 
Sholdan forgotten.’ p. 815. 

Much praise is given to Maximilian II. for his tolerant spirit ; 
which seems however to have had in it full.as much of negligence 
and timidity, as of liberal principle. The wretched policy of the 
protestant body during his reign and that of his successor Ro« 
dolph IL. is scarcely marked with sufficient reprobation by Mr 
Coxe. Perhaps no party ever threw away such a game as the 
friends of the reformation in Germany. At the abdication of: 
Charles V. there »was scarcely a first-rate house in the empire, 
except those of Austria and Bavaria, which was not on their side =: 
in about 60 years afterwards, they had to fight for their existence 
as a sect. ‘hey were not placed in this disadvantageous state by 
exhausting wars, by the increased resources, or the dexterous 
policyof their adversaries. It was to their own passions and 
folly that they owed their decline and their danger. It was their 
own bigotry and-intolerance, that withered their arm when it was 
strongest, and justly exposed them to the assaults of another bi-: 
gotry and intolerance, little more violent or odiousthan their own. 
Mr Coxe says, p. 660, that the ‘ intolerant spirit of Calvinism, 
at length induced the Lutherans to form a barrier of. separation.’ 
Without asserting, however, that one of these sects was more 
enlightened or moderate than the other, it is certainly true, that 
the Lastewies were the first aggressors in these disputes. Their) 
antipathy to the school of Geneva, was the principal source of 
the misfortunes of Germany: had they entertained niore liberal 
and judicious views, the war of thirty-years would never have 
broken out, or would have taken a very different turn. There 
were never any politics more selfish and shortsighted, ‘than those 
of the Lutheran princes during that period, and especially the 
Electoral House of Saxony. Without any great partiality to the 
Calvinists, we may safely'assert, that Germany owed its liberty, 
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as established at Munster, to the exertions of that sect; and in 
no degree to the Lutheran party, who, by the treaty of Prague 
in 1635, had almost givert up the common cause of the reforma- 
tion, 

The felhifhnefs of the latter bady, is ftrongly manifefted by 
their perpetual encroachments upon the ecclefiaftical ftates of the 
empire, for their own private benefit, while they negleéted the 
effential interefts of the religion which they profeffled. By what 
was called the Ecelefiaftical Referyation, a claufe engrafted upon 
the pacification of Paflau, it was provided, that in cafe any bifhop 
or beneficiary in the chapters of the empire, fhould embrace the 
Proteftant religion, his office fhould become vacant, and a freflt 
election take place. This regulation was however flighted in ma- 
ny places; and the great Lutheran families of Saxony, Branden- 
burg, and Brunfwick, had fecularized moft of the prelacies in 
their neighbourhood. Mr Coxe fets up rather a feeble vindication 
of thefe proceedings. He alleges, both that the Ecclefiaftical Re- 
fervation was nat acknowledged by the proteftants, and that, in 
the inftances alluded to, the prelates had not themfelves. quitted 
their religion ; but, the majority of the refpetive chapters becoming 
proteftants, had filled the yacancies with chiefs of their own per- 
iuafion. The latter plea is plainly repelled by the letter of the 
Refervation, which vacates the feat of every member of the 
chapter upon his change of religion ; and, as to the former, if we 
can depend upon Schmidt, who is deemed a candid and accurate 
writer, a virtual confent was given to the Refervation, though re- 
luGtantly, by the proteftants, at the religious peace of 15538. 

The details of the thirty-years wat occupy a confiderable {pace 
in the fecond volume. Mr Coxe makes frequent reference to 
Gualdo’s hiftory of the wars of Ferdinand II.; but we do not 
know whether he is aware of a feparate life of Count Waldftein 
by the fame author. If he had been fo, he would probably have 
quoted it; as Waldftein’s chataéter feems defervedly to have fixed 
a great deal of his attention. We casinot indeed {peak highly of 
this life, of which we have perufed a copy in the Britith Mufeum ; 
as we think it very inferior to Gualdo’s general hiftory, which is 
lively and interefting ; whereas his life of Waldftein is full of that 
pedantry of political fententioufnefs, which is the charaCteriftic 
of Italian writers, and renders them for the moft part the worft 
reading in the world. To Waldftein Mr Coxe is very favourable ; 
and vindicates him from all intentions of treafon, until it became 
the Jaft defperate means of fafety. He relies upon the unwilling- 
nefs of the Swedith general, the Duke of Weimar, to trult Wati- 
{tein’s fincerity, when he really fent propofals to him ; a fufpici- 
oufnefs which he thinks incompatible with any previous corre- 
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fpondence. But it is natural to place no confidence in men of 
fuch irregular imaginations as Waldftein. From his outfet, he 
was a {plendid meteor, whofe courfe could not be calculated. He 
feemed not to gravitate, if we may fo fay, according to the fame 
law as other men. No one could underftand or anticipate the 
operations of a mind, in which violent feelings and a fancy difeaf- 
ed with fuperflition, were mingled up with no flight degree of dif- 
fimulation. 

The remainder of the fecond volume is engroffed with the wars 
of Leopold I. in Hungary, and with thofe of the two grand al- 
iances againft Lewis XIV. Mr Coxe is too good an Auftrian 
and an Englifhman, to have much mercy upon the latter prince. 
Perhaps we do not quite agree with him as to the conferences of 
Gertruydenburg ; but we will not enter upon fo trite a fubjeé. 

We have fuffered ourfelves to be detained fo long upon the two 
former volumes, that we muft comprefs our account of the third, 
although the moft ufeful of the three, and the moft enriched by 
new materials. The charaéter of the Emperor Charles VI. and 
of his miniftry, are illuftrated from fome papers of St Saphorin, 
a Swifs agent of England at Vienna; and of Mr Robinfon, after- 
wards Lord Grantham,. an Englifh diplomatift of the old fchool ; 
in which an acquaintance with the politics of Europe, and a plain 
bluntnefs of manners, indicating the mitional honefty and good 
fenfe, were deemed more effential qualifications than noble family, 
perfonal beauty, and an intimacy with all the refinements of fa- 
fhion. We will not decide between thefe difcordant pretenfions ; 
but the former clafs of ambafladors feem, fome how or other, to 
have underftood the views, and poffefled the confidence, not to 
fay the friendfhip, of thofe with whom they had to deal, fome- 
what more, than has been the cafe with their fucceffors. 

Some additional light is thrown upon the policy of the British 
cabinet, during the war of the Polish election in 1738. Mr 
Coxe’s Memoirs of Sir Robert Walpole have already exhibited 
the repugnance of that Minister to Austrian connexions. It is 
singular that Mr Coxe, whose heroes are the two Walpoles, 
should profess himself the advocate of an alliance which fell in 
so little with their scheme of policy. The House of Austria de- 
clined rapidly, through the mistaken and disunited councils of 
Charles VI. The Turkish war, which is here very fully detailed, 
was peculiarly ignontinious, both in its conduct and termination : 
and Charles, who, at his accession in 1711, had hoped to incor- 
porate all the Spanish dominions with his own, left his daughter 
and successor, in 1740, exposed to the spoliation of a host of 
enemies. The leading motive of all his conduct had been, to 
secure his succession to Maria Theresa ; but unhappily he had paid 
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more regard to the guaranties and promises of the European 
powers, than to those essential means of securing his plans, with= 
out which the faith of princes is but a broken reed. Maria The- 
resa found, on her accession, an empty treasury, an enfeebled 
army, and discontented subjects. The cabinet was without union 3 
and composed of old men, who had lost all decision,—or upstart 
favourites, who had risen by flattery rather than talents. Every 
one knows what a storm soon burst upon her head :—the conquest 
of Silesia by Frederic; the invasion of Bohemia by the French 
and Bavarians. In that moment of dismay, and almost of despair, 
the House of Austria was saved by the pride and courage of its 
sovereign. Maria Theresa was far from an Elizabeth or a Catha- 
rine. She possessed none of those hardy and masculine virtues 
which have distinguished some female sovereigns 5 she had neither 
superior talents nor enlightened views: she had only violent sus- 
ceptibility, and a simple purity of intention, which rendered her 
more resolute, without submission or compromise, to stand up 
against the injustice of others. But all that heroines have ever 
done by dint of a manly sternness, which rather disgusts us in the 
midst of our admiration, she achieved without trespassing on the 
delicacy of her sex. ‘The struggle of Maria Theresa agamst, her 
enemies, is the pride ef woman. 

We shall now make a long extract, which being taken from 
private despatches, must be new, and will display the characters 
both of the Queen of Hungary and of Frederic, in an interest+ 
ing manner. “Tt relates to the year 1741, at the time when the 
British minister was urging the court of Vienna to break the con- 
federacy which was forming against her by some sacrifices to the 
King of Prussia. 

* While Mr Robinfon was endeavouring to roufe the Court of Vienna 
to a fenfe of their danger, and to draw from the minifters of the con- 
ference the ultimatum of the Queen, a courier from George II, who 
was then at Hanover, brought information that Frederic had figned, on 
the 5th of June, a treaty with France. The Britifh minifter was ordered 
to urge this tranfaétion, as a new and preffing motive to detach the King 
of Pruflia before the exchange of the ratifications, and offered to repair 
to the Pruffian camp with the propofals of the Queen of Hungary. 
Maria Therefa liftened to the communication with profound filence ; and 
in reply to hié reprefentations, broke out into exclamations and fudden 
ftarts of paflion, which fhowed the defpair and agony of her niind. 
Adverting to his miffion to the King of Pruffia, the faid, ** Not only 
for political reafons, but from confcience and honour, I will net content 
to part with much in Silefia, I am even afraid you will not be autho- 
rized to offer Glogau, though perhaps I might be induced to part with 
that province, if 1 “could be fecure of peace on all fides. But no fooner 
mone enemy fatisfied, than another ftarts up ; another, and then another) 
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muft be contented, and all at my expenfe. I am convinced of ‘your 
good-will, but I pity you. Your miffion to Silefia will be as fruitlefs 
as that of Count Gotter was here: remember my words. ’? When Mr 
Robinfon reprefented that it was in her Majeity’s power to render his 
miffion fuccefsful, and urged that her own fate, the fate of the Duke, 
of ber whole family, and of all Europe, depended upon her yield- 
ing to the hard neceffity of the times, fhe exclaimed, “ What would I 
not give, except in Silefia! let him take all we have in Guelderland; 
and if he is not to be gained by that facritice, others may. Let the 
princes of the empire, let the King your matter only fpeak to the 
Elector of Bavaria, he may be more flexible, and means may be found 
! to gainhim. Oh, the King your mafter, let him only march, let him 
| march only!”’?* No other anfwer could be drawn from this high- 
fpirited woman ; and her refolution was ftrengthened by the arrival of 
another courier, announcing the fignature of a treaty at Hanoyer, on 
| the 24th of June, which fecured to her a fubfidy of 300,000]. granted 
by the Britifh Parliament... The Queen, as well as the Duke of Lor- 
raine, and the whole cabinet, received this news with marks of joy equal 
! ta, their former defpondency, and were lavifh in their profeffions of 
i friendfhip and prathude. But their long expeéted anfwer to the ear- 
neft demand of the ultimatum, evinced little difpofition to purchafe the 
alliance of the King of Pruffiaa They indulged themfelves in a bitter 
inveGtive againft his conduct ; affefted condefcenfion in overlooking and 
forgiving his unprovoked invafion ; difapproved the offer of Glogau; 
t fiudioufly avoided the mention of the fmalleft ceffion in Silefia; and only 
} declared that the Queen was not averfe to purchafe a peace by a facri- 
fice on the fide of the Low Countries, and by the payment of 2,000,000 
1 florins. After many contemptuous expreflions againft the King of Pruf- 
fia, they concluded with conjuring his Britzunic Majefty, both as King 
and Elector, to affilt the Queen of Hungary, and to order the inftant 
} march of the ftipulated fuccours, as the common danger would be in- 
} creafed by delay. As if fecure of the immediate cooperation of Eng- 
land, Count Oftein, the Auftrian ambaflador, delivered a note to the 
King, requiring his Majelty to put his auxiliary troops in motion, to 
pay the fubfidy at the fhorteft terms, to forward the affociation of the 
Circles, and to afcertain the affiflance ftipulated by the courts of Ruffia 
ti and Saxony. + 
| * In fact, the Queen of Hungary was fo far from entertaining the 
fmalleft inclination to gain the King of Pruffia by ceffions, that the even 
formed the chimerical fcheme to divide his dominions ; to fecure the 
EleGtor of Saxony by the gift of Cropen and the fiefs of Lufatia, 
which the King had forfeited, in confequence of his felony to the crown 
of Bohemia ; and to detach the Eleétor of Bavaria, by yielding to him 
either Tufcany, the Milanefe, or the Low Countries, in exchange for 
the diftric of Bavaria, between Upper Autftria and the river Inn. She 
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even attempted to obtain the acquiefcence of England in this wild pro- 
je&t, by threatening to throw herfelf in the power of France, and yield 
Luxemburg and part of Flanders, rather than gratify the prefumptuous 
demands of the King of Pruffia. 

* But as n¢ither her remonftrances or threats could prevail on Eng- 
Jand to declare war, without the concurrence of Holland, and as the 
danger from the grand confederacy became more and more imminent, 
her confent to offer an accommodation with Pruffia was at length ex- 
torted, by the urgent reprefentations of the Duke of Lorraine and of 
her principal minifters, After much hefitation, and many chances and 
dels in atranging the terms, * fhe committed’ the propofals to Mr Ro. 
binfon, who was to repair in perfon to the Pruflian camp in Silefia, and 
to offer Auftrian Guelderland and Limburgh; and, at the laft extre- 
mity, the dutchy of Glogau. But, in arranging thefe propofals, the 
difplayed the ftrongeft averfion to an accommodation ; and occafionally 
exclaimed to Mr Robinfon, who exprefled his apprehenfions that fome 
of the conditions would be reje&ted by the King, ** I with he may re- 
jeQ them! ” When he took his leave, fhe recommended her interetts 
to his care; and faid, ** Save Limburgh, if poffible ; faye it only for 
the quiet of my confcience ; God knows how I thall anfwer for the 
ceflion, having {worn to the States of Brabant never to alienate any part 
of their country. ” + 

© In confequence of thefe obfacles and delays, Mr Robinfon did not 
depart for Silefia till the goth of July. He reached Breflau on the 3d 
of Auguft ; and on the 5th had an audience of the King, in his tent 
at the camp of Strehlin, accompanied by Lord Hyndford, and Count 
Podewilz the Profli:e. minifter, 

* After fome defultory and unconnected converfation, in which the 
King fligmatized the anfwer of the court of Vienna as extremely im 
pertinent, Mr Robiofon opened his commiffion with the offer of Auf; 
trian Guelderland, and a florid defcription of its value and importance. 
The King, without anfwerin; ‘ned to Count Podewilz, and afked, 
«+ What have we got left in Guelderland?”’ and when the minifter re- 
plied, * Almoft nothing ;” he exclaimed, * Still beggarly offers ! 
What! nothing but a paltry town for all my juft pretenfions in Sile- 
fia?’’ He here gave way to his indignation ; and Mr Robiofon, after 
fome hefitation, added the offer of Limburgh, as the ultimatum of the 
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*« The project of ceflion, ’ writes Mr Rolinfon in a letter to Lord 
lartington, ¢ was drawn up, and the inftructions for the propolal of 
terms to the King of Pruffia. The Queen, after much firuggle, forced 
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Queen of Hungary, exaggerating its advantages ftill higher than thofe 
of Guelderland. But he was interrupted in his encomiums by the 
King, who ironically afked, « How can the Queen of Hungary dare 
to think of violating fo folemn an engagement as that of the Barrier 
Treaty, which renders every inch of the Low Countries inalienable ? 
I have no defire to aggrandize myfelf in parts which are ufelefs to me; 
much lefs to expend money on new fortifications, But why more for- 
tifications? Am [I not fortifying Glogau and Bireg, which are fuffi- 
cient for one who intends to live well with his neighbours? Neither 
the French or the Dutch have offended me, nor will I offend them by 
fuch unlawful acquifitions. Befides, who will guaranty them?” Mr 
Robinfon anfwering, that the Queen would obtain the guaranty of 
England, Ruffia, Saxony, and even of the States-General. “ Gua- 
ranties ! ”? contemptuoufly exclaimed the King, * who obdferves gua- 
raoties in thefe times? Has not France guarantied the Pragmatic Sanc- 
tion? Has not England guarantied it? Why do you not all fly to 
her fuccour ?” 

* The converfation continued for fome time in the fame tone of con- 
tempt and irony on the part of the King. He ridiculed the condué of 
thofe powers who affected to efpoufe the caufe of the Houfe of Auttria, 
and dwelt with great energy on the advantages of his fituation, ‘“ I 
am at the head, ” he faid, “* of an invincible army, already mafter of 
a country which I will have, which I muft have, and which is the only 
obje&t of my views. My anceftors,’”’ he continued, ** would rife out 
of their tombs to reproach me, fhould I abandon the rights they have 
tranfmitted to me. With what reputation can I live, fhould I lightly 
quit an enterprize, the firft aG@ of my reign, beguh with reflexion, pro- 
fecuted with firmnefs, and which ought to be maintained to the laft ex- 
tremity ? I will fooner be crufhed with my whole army, than re- 
nounce my juit rights in Silefia. Have I occafion for peace? Let 
thofe who want peace give me what I want ; or let them fight me agaio, 
and be again beaten! ” 

‘ This burft of real or affe€ted indignation, was accompanied with 
theatrical geftures ; and turning, as if to finifh the converfation, he faid 
to Mr Robinfon, “ I will accept no equivalent in the Low Countries ; 
anu fince you have nothing to offer on the fide of Silefia, all propofals 
are ineffectual, I will not only have the four dutehies; but, as the 
Court of Vienna has reje&ted that demand, I revoke it, and require all 
Lower Silefia, with the town of Breflau.”? After frequently and per- 
emptorily repeating his laft words, he added, “ If the Queen does not 
fatisfy me in fix weeks, I will have four dutchics more. ” 

‘ His indignation feemed to be ftill further inflamed by the offer of 
Glogau, which was now made by Lord Hyndford: reiterating his de- 
mand of all Lower Silefia, he faid to Mr Robinfon, « Return with 
this anfwer to Vienna ; they who want peace will give me what I want.” 
Mr Robinfon, not rebuffed by his peremptory treatment, ventured to 
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propofe a negotiation with his minifter ; but Frederic difdainfully add- 
‘ed, “ I am fick of ultimatums ; I will hear no more of them ; my part 
is taken. I again expect my demand of all Lower Silefia; this is my 
final anfwer, and I will give no other. ’? He then ‘interrupted all fur- 
ther reprefentations; and, taking off his hat, precipitately retired, with 
looks of high indignation, behind the interior curtain of his tent. 

* Thus terminated this extraordinary conference ; and Mr Robinfon 
returned to Prefburg without the {malleft hope of bending the inflexible 
{pirit of the King.’ p. 247. 

Relying on her beauty and grace, and on the eloquence of her 
distresses, Maria Theresa summoned the States of Hungary at 
Presburg. Her Austrian counsellors had dissuaded this measure. 
To their cold maxims of policy, it appeared unsafe to confide in 
a people who had long borne so impatiently the yoke of her an- 
cestors. But there arecircumstances, in which enthusiasm judges 
better than experience. Nations are apt to be slandered in the 
cabinets of princes ; and that insubordinate spirit, which, though 
often deceived, is always actuated by the notion of injury, passes 
for brutal depravity, and deficiency of moral feeling. ‘The Queen 
was amply repaid for more generous sentiments, as the following 
ae will show. 

* Mr Robinfon, who was an eyewitnefs of this ceremony, has weil 
defcribed the impreffion made on the furrounding multitude. “ The 
coronation on the 25th was Je/le, magnificent, and well ordered. The 
Queen was all charm; fhe rode gallantly up the Royal Mount, and de- 
fied the four corners of the world with the drawn fabre, in a manner to 
fhow fhe had no occafion for that weapon to conquer all who faw her. 
The antiquated crown received new graces from her head, and the old 
tattered robe of St Stephen became her as well as her own rich habit, 
if diamonds, pearls, and all forts of precious tones, can be called 
clothes. 

* Lilam quicquid agit quoque vefligia vertit, 
Componit furtim, fubfequiturque decor.” 

« An air of delicacy, occafioned by her recent confinement, increafed 
the perfonal attra€tions of this beautiful princefs; but, when he fat 
down to dine in public, the appeared ftill more engaging without hér 
crown: the heat of the weather, and the fatigues of the ceremony, dif- 
fufed an animated glow over her countenance, while her beautiful hair 
flowed in ringlets over her fhoulders and bofom. Thefe attragtions, and 
the firmnefs of her mind, kindled the zeal and enthufiafm of that brave 
and high-{pirited people ; and to them fhe turned as to her principal re- 
fource. The grey-headed politicians of the court of Vienna, in vain 
urged, that the Hungarians, who, when Charles VI. propofed the Prag- 
matic Sanétion, had declared they were accuftomed to be governed by 
men, and would not confent to a female fucceffion, would feize this op- 
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Therefa formed a different judgment, and her opinion was jaftified by 
theevent. She felt that a people ardent for liberty, and diftinguifhed by 
elevation of foul and energy of charater, indignantly rejeét the man- 
dates of a powerful defpot, but would thed their blood in fupport of a 
defencelefs queen, who, under the preflure of misfortune, appealed to 
them for fuccour, 

* Having fummoned_the States of the Diet to the caftle, the entered 
the hall, in which the members of the refpe€tive orders were promifcn- 
oufly affembled, clad in deep mourning, and habited in the Hungarian 
drefs, with the crown of St Stephen on her head, and the {cimitar at 
her fide, both obje&s of high veneration to the natives, who are devot- 
ed to the memory of their ancient fovereigns. She traverfed the apart- 
ment with a flow and majeftic flep, and afcended the tribune, from 
whence the Sovereign is accuftomed to harangue the States, After an 
awful filence of a few minutes, the chancellor detailed the difirefled fitua- 
tion of their Sovereign, and requefled immediate affiftance. 

* Maria Therefa then came forward, and addrefled the deputies in 
Latin, a language in common ufe among the Hungarians, and in which, 
as if emulous of the fpirit of ancient Rome, they preferved the delibe- 
rations of the dict, and the records of the kingdom. “ The difaf- 
trous fituation of our affairs,” fhe faid, ** has moved us to lay before 
our dear and faithful ftates of Hungary, the recent invafion of Auftria ; 
the danger now impending over this kingdom, and a propofal for the con- 
fideration of aremedy. The very exiltence of the kingdom of Hun- 
gary, of our own perfon, of our children, and our crown, are now at 
ftake. Forfaken by all, we place our whole refources in the fidelity, 
arms, and long-tried valour of the Hungarians; exhorting you, the 
States and Orders, to deliberate without delay in this extreme danger, 
on the mof effectual meafures for the fecurity of our perfon, of our 
children, and of our crown, and to carry them into immediate execution. 
In regard to ourfelf, the faithful States and Orders of Hungary fhall ex- 
perience our hearty co-operation in all things which may promote the 
priftine happinels of this antient kingdom, and the honour of the peo- 

le.”’ 

. ¢ The youth, the beauty, and extreme diftrefs of Maria Therefa, 
who was then pregnant, made an inftantaneous impreffion on the whole 
aflembly. All the deputies drew their fabres half out of the fcabbard, 
and then throwing them back as far as the hilt, exclaimed, ** We will 
confecrate our lives and arms ; we will die for our king, Maria Therefa ! ” 
AffeGted with this effufion of zeal and loyalty, the Queen, who had 
hitherto preferved a calm and dignified deportment, burit into tears of 
joy and gratitude ; the members of the States, roufed almoft to frenzy 
by this proof of her fenfibility, teftified, by their geftures and acclama- 
tions, the moft heartfelt admiration, and, repairing to the diet, voted a 
liberal fupply of men and money. 

* A fimilar and not lefs affeCting fcene took place, when the deputies 
afflembled before the throne, to receive the oath of the duke of Lorraine, 
who 
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who had been appointed co-regent of the kingdom, by the confent of 
the Diet. At the conclufion of the ceremony, Francis, waving bis head, 
exclaimed, “ My blood aud life for the Queen and kingdom!” and, 
at the fame moment, the Queen exhibited the infant archduke to the 
view of the affembly. A cry of joy and exultation inftantly burft forth ; 
and the deputies repeated their exclamations, ‘* We will die for the 
Queen and her family ; we will die for Maria Therefa!’’ p. 263. 

No part of this long and laborious work is executed with more 
fpirit and fallnefs, than the hiftory of this war, in which the Auf 
trian fucceflion was at ftake. That which followed in 1756,—the 
work of Maria Therefa’s revenge, {a fentiment not unnatural, 
though the fource of infinite calamity to Germany), is already 
well known to moft readers, and efpecially to thofe who enter 
critically into military tranfaCtions. From the peace of Hu- 
bertfburg, the volume rather languifhes. Indeed, notwithftand- 
ing the pretenfions of Mr Coxe, it is evident, that the diplo- 
matic fecrets of Sir Robert Keith have not been fully opened to 
him, or at leaft not fully difclofed to the pudlic. Though the re- 
volutions of a later date, have {napped the chain of European po- 
licy, it cannot be conceived that any compiler of hiftory, would be 
permitted to publifh private documents, reaching down to the year 
1792, and neceilarily implicating many living ftatefmen. “Mr 
Coxe’s narrative will, however, be found to e xhibit a conneéted 
view of continental affairs for thirty years previous to the French 
revolution, which, unlefs we may mention the Annual Regilter, 
will hardly be met with in any creditable Englith publication. If 
we had not already extended this article to its utmoft bounds, we 
might have been induced to dwell more upon this later period. 
We fhall content curfelves with one remark,—that, however dif- 
pofed Mr Coxe appears to affert it, he brings no thadow of proof; 
that any feafible or even ufeful fchemes of general continental po- 
licy were fruftrated by the unwillingnefs of the Englifh nation to 
enter into the Ruffian war projeéted in 1791. ‘The moft tangible 
object feems to have been the acquifition of Dantzick and Thorn 
for Pruffia ; and this was eventually obtained without arms. But 
in this, the cabinet of St James’s appears to have been lukewarm, 
and even to have oppofed at one time an arrangement by which 
it might take place. The policy of Mr Pitt, during all the tranf- 
actions of thofe times, was doubtlefs very honourable and mag- 
nanimous; tending net only to preferve the equilibrium of power, 
but to prevent the fmalleft innovation, even by compenfation or 
exchange, in the pofition of any European power. Whether fuch 
a refinement upon the balancing fyftem was practicable, we dare 
not decide: but his name is too illuftrious to require the prop- 
ping up of thofe partizans, who YH EaY allude to at ae 
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which they do not define, which no one underftands, and which 
he perhaps never entertained. This ferves, however, to help for- 
ward the grand maxim, that all oppofition is either fa€tious or 
fhortfighted ; and that, whenever the people thwart any meafures 
of government, they are fure to be the lofers by it in the long-run. 

The caufes of the revolutionary war are noticed rather flightly, 
but, fo far as we fee, unexceptionably. It is ftrongly afferted by 
Mr Coxe, as it has been by many well-informed perfons, that 
Leopold II. was very reluctant to engage in war. Of the intend- 
ed partition, as it has been called, of France, Mr Coxe fays little. 
‘The allied powers probably intended to pufh back the French fron- 
tier as far as they could; and we fuppofe that every body in his 
right mind is convinced, by this time, that it would have been bet- 
ter for Europe if they had fucceeded. Before we conclude, it 
may be obferved, that all in this volume relating to the Auftrian 
Netherlands, from the peace of Utrecht downwards, is very im- 
portant, and evinces the hopelefsnefs of long preferving thofe do- 
minions to the Houfe of Auftria, even if the war of the French 
revolution had not wrefted them from her. 

We conclude with exprefling our decided opinion, that Mr 
Coxe has made a valuable acceffion to the hiftortcal library: and 
that, however the length of the work may appal an indolent 
reader, it is one in which we have often noticed deficiency, but 
very feldom redundance. For this, however, and fome other rea- 
fons, it is more likely to be in favour with the few, than the 


million. 


Arr. XI. An Introduction to the Study of Moral Evidence ; or, 
of that Species g Reasoning which relates to Matters of Fact 
and Practice. Wath an Appendix, on Debating for Victory, and 
not for Truth. By James Edward Gambier, M. A. Rector of 
Langley, Kent, and Chaplain to the Right Hon. Lord Barham. 
pp- 163. Messrs Rivington, and J. Hatchard, London, 1806. 


T" has been well observed, that, while mathematical demonstra- 
tion is the despot of a confined territory, moral evidence go- 
verns a more extensive empire with a lighter sceptre. It might 
have been added, that while the dominions of the former are shut 
in, with the most jealous strictness, from the intrusion of all fo- 
reign authority, she is permitted to exercise a partial and subordi- 
nate jurisdiction over the possessions of her less tenacious sister. 
There cannot, indeed, be a question, but that, in all moral rea- 
sonings, the axioms of mathematics are implied; and with that 
species of moral disquisition, which respects physical philosophy, 
‘ ever 
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even some of the most complex theorems, both of analytics and 
of geometry, have been successfully connected. It is, perhaps, 
from the observation of this connexion, united possibly with an ex- 
cessive zeal for simplification, that some philosophers have been 
induced to deny, practically at least, the reality of the alleged 
distinction between necessary and contingent certainty; and to ap- 
ply to researches, which ought to proceed only on t . ground of 
experiment and induction, methods of reasoning borrowed from 
the sciences sacred to abstract truth. 

The pernicious consequences of such a practice are manifest. 
It obstructs the advancement of knowledge by removing all its 
landmarks, and substitutes a false and fantastic uniformity for the 
unostentatious simplicity of nature. By cherishing a spirit of 
system, it impairs the rectitude of the understanding, and, by 
confounding the mental organs of discernment, tends to destroy 
the tact for truth, and to prepare the way for universal scepti- 
cism. * Its evil effects, Ragone are not more clearly visible, 
than its essential absurdity ; ; and, when carried to the extreme of 
ingenious perversion, it reminds us of no other archetype than 
the philosophical harlequinism of that valiant knight, who could 

* Refolve by fines and tangents ftrait 
If bread or butter wanted weight, 
And wifely tell what hour 0’ th’ day 
The clock does ftrike, by algebra. ’ 

It is unfortunate that Locke has somewhat favoured this con- 
fusion of the two departments of proof, by his remarks in his 
third and fourth books, in which he countenances the idea, that 
moral reasoning is capable of demonstration. In book III, ch. 11, 
he observes, 

¢ Upon this ground it is, that I am bold to think that morality is ca- 
pable of demonftration, as well as mathematics, fince the precife real ef- 
fence of the things moral words ftand for, may be perfectly known, and 
fo the congruity or incongruity of the things themfelves be certainly 
difcovered, in which confifts perfe& knowledge. Nor let ‘any one ob- 
jet, that the names of fubftances are often to be made ufe of in mo- 
rality, as well as thofe of modes, from which will arife obfcurity. For 
as to fubftances, when concerned in moral difcourfes, their divers na- 
tures are not fo much inquired into, as fuppofed; v. g. when we fay, 
that man is fubje@ to law, we mean nothing by man, but a corporeal ra- 
tional creature ; what the real effence or other qualities of that crea- 
ture are, in this cafe, is no way confidered. ’ 


In 


* Some excellent and foundly philofophical remarks, on this fubjeé, 


may be found in Mr Stewart’s account of the life and writings of Dr 
Reid, 5 
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In book IV, chap. 2, he has these words. 

‘ The reafon why it (demonftration) has been geaerally fought for, 
and fuppofed to be only ia thole (mathematics), 1 imagine has been, 
not only the general ufefulnefs of thofe fciences, but becanfe, in com- 
paring their equality or enoele, the modes of numbers have every the 
Jeaft difference very clear and perceivable ; and though in extenfion, 
every the leat excels is not fo pe rceptible, yet the mind has found out 
ways to examine and difcover demonfiratively the jult equality of two 
ungles, o or extenfions, or figures; and both thefe, 7. ¢. numbers and fi- 
gures, can be fet down by vifible and lafting marks, wherein the ideas 
under confideration are perfectly determined ; which for the moft part 
they are not, where they are marked only by names and words. 

© But in other fimple tdeas, whofe modes and differences are made and 
counted. by degrees, and not quantity, we have not fo nice and accurate 
a diftin@tion of their d Jifterences, as to perceive or find ways to meafure 
their juft equality, or the leaft differences. . For thofe other fimple ideas, 
being appearances or fenfations, produced in us by the fize, figure, num- 
ber aod motion of minute corpufcles fingly infenfible, their different de- 
grees alfo depen ad upon the var ation of fome, or al! of thofe caufes; 
which, fince it cannot be obferved by us in particles of matter, whereof 
each i is too fubtle to be perceive: 1, it is impoflible for us to have any ex- 
a& mealfures of the different degrees of thefe fimple ideas. ? 

And this he proceeds to illustrate, >, first, in the instance of co- 
lours, as whiteness or redness, and a Seana ards of such substances 
as hemlock or opium 5 ; as to which, he is of opinion, that if we 
could distinctly see their constituent particles, we should be able, 
from the bare inspection of thase particles, to pronounce with 
certainty on the soporific influence of the one, and the morta} 
effects of the other. 

With respect to so much of this doctrine, as particularly refers 
to Moral Conduct, the observations of Dr Reid, though we may 
not acquiesce in all his conclusions, are doundent! satisfactory. 
All that it seems necessary to add at present is, that much of 
Yocke’s error has arisen from his ¢ onfounding what may be called 
Mechanical with Mathematical certainty. He does not seem to be 
aware, that the evidence on which a watchmaker believes (we use 
his own illustration) that a piece of paper, laid on the balance of a 
watch, will arrest its motion, is fundamentally different from that 
on which a mathematician believes that the three angles of a rectila- 
teral triangle are equiya lent to two right angles. ‘The motions of 
a watch are occasioned by those properties with which nature has 
invested certain fo yrms of matter: but we can without difficulty 
conceive the nonexistence of these properties ; as we can without 


difficulty fi gure to ourse lves a material w orld, constituted with 


physical aie s very d iff rent from those which eg ulate our own, 
But the prc Euclid we fee! to be eternally and unalter- 
ahiy 
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ably true; and the contrary of them cannot be concéived by in- 
sanity itself. 

It may perhaps be thought, that the discrimination of contin- 
gent from necessary truth is, in practice, of little consequence ; 
but we happen to judge otherwise. Practice, in truth, discovers 
the utility of the distinction, If reasoning on contingent truths 
is, from its nature, exposed to fallacy, our knowledge in this 
department arises almost entirely from the power of general- 
izing our observations; and both in the observation and in the 
inference we may be deceived. In the one, we may be misled 
by false appearances ; in the other, deceived by false analogies. 

As the writer before us seems somewhat to lean to the heresies 
of Locke on these subjects, we may be permitted to observe, 2 
little more at length, on the uncertainty of the knowledge derived 
from observation. In generalizing, it is generally allowed, that 
we are much exposed to error; but it does not seem to be sufli- 
ciently considered, that much of what seems to be simple -obser- 
vation, is nothing but generalization in disguise; and that the 
senses have frequently the credit of suggesting what, in effect, 
eonsists merely of inferences from their testimony. An astro- 
nomer scruples not to affirm, that he is observing the heavenly 
bodies, when he is observing only their images in his reflector. 
A man standing at a window, looks on a field thick with corp, 
and remarks, that light successive shadows occasionally fly over 
its surface, and that the surface itself appears in constant and 
gentle agitation. In the position which he occupies, he perhaps 
can neither feel a single breath of air, nor perceive a single cloud 
in the atmosphere ; yet he unhesitatingly affirms, that he sees the 
corn fanned by the wind, and that he sees the shadows of clouds 
occasionally passing over it. It is manifest, that here, while he 
is, in semblance, barely describing a certain appearance in nature, 
he is in reality applying to that appearance the general results 
furnished by his previous observation. Ideas long and intimately 
associated, imperceptibly become representatives of each other, 
exactly as terms metaphorically used, are at length turned into a 
literal signification of the objects which, before, they figuratively 
designated. 

The same thing occurs in philosophical experiment. Before, 
for example, it had been suspected that the vibrations of a pen- 
dulum were affected by its geographical situation in point of lati- 
tude, no man would have scrupled to employ one of a given 
length, as a measure of comparative duration, at any two points 
upon the globe. Having so employed it, he might have asserted, 
on the ground of personal and careful observation, the equality 
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of two portions of time measured in different latitudes, and in 
truth very different from each other. His mistake, it is clear, 
would have arisen, not from the fallibility of his senses, but from 
a precipitate and erroneous application of the general maxim, 
that the laws of nature are uniform. It would be easy to cite 
examples of similar errors that have actually sprung from similar 
causes. 

A student indeed of human nature would find it a subject of 
truly curious speculation, to observe how much of life is inevit~ 
ably disposed of on trust, and how far that presumption from ap- 
pearances, of which we have spoken, necessarily extends. I land 
on a foreign coast, and cast my eyes on a near object, which I 
afirm to be a tree. I afterwards affirm it to have been such, and 
should, without hesitation, repeat the affirmation even in a court 
of justice. What is it that, in fact, I see on this occasion? 
Only an irregular and graceful outline, filled up with an agree- 
able variety of lights and colours. The difference is immense 
between what I see, and what, by the term employed, I virtual- 
ly predicate of it. I predicate of it, that if*I were to approach 
it, I should feel it to be a solid body, consisting of various hard- 
ness and texture ; that, if the earth immediately about it were 
removed, I should find a continuation of that substance which I 
call the stem, and this again broken into ramifications similar to 
those which I denominate the branches; that on penetrating, 
with a sharp instrument, the rough outer rind of the stem, I 
should find another substance, of a different colour, harder, and 
less porous ; and, within that, another of still different texture, 
which I call the pith; that on a close examination of the leaves, 
I should discover them to be full of minute woody threads inter- 
laced with a pulpy fibrous substance of the most exquisite woof ; 
and that the whole of this wonderful structure is provided with 
innumerable tubes and ducts, which communicate moisture from 
the earth to every part. My assertion also conveys, that the ob- 
ject which I see has gradually arisen from a small seed deposited 
within the soil, or else was originally a small portion cut off from 
a similar production of nature, and set in the ground; and that 
it, from time to time, produces seeds which are capable of ex- 
panding into organic bodies resembling itself. I imply, further, 
that this vegetable structure will at length decay and finally mix 
with the earth ; that, if deprived beyond a certain time, of rain, 
heat and light, it will languish ; that, if forcibly separated from 
the soil, its organic life will cease ; and that, if placed in fire, it 
will be consumed. It is of little consequence to urge, that all 
these particulars, and many more that might be mentioned, are 


hardly 
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hardly within my remotest contemplation, when I pronounce the 
word tree. It may be enough to reply, that, if questioned on 
the meaning of the term, I should, without any demur, resolve 
it into these very particulars, or, at least, should refer the inquirer 
to some better authority by which he would find them distinctly 
enunciated. Yet it is possible that the vast mass of presump- 
tions on which, {n this instance, I have proceeded, may be utter- 
ly baseless. It is possible that I may have been deceived by one 
of those perfect and learned imitations of nature, of which, rare 
as they are, we know painting to be capable. 

These remarks will surely not be considered as sanctioning any 
thing like scepticism, as the term is commonly understood, in 
philosophy. We would only preserve inviolate the landmarks 
which nature has placed between the various objects that employ 
the human reason. 

We are now called to leave this train of reflection, on whicle 
we have but imperfectly delivered ourselves, and to offer a few 
remarks, on the subject more immediately connected with this ar- 
ticle. ‘To classify indeed the various species of moral evidence, 
is an undertaking rather too colossal for our limits. All that 
we can even attempt to effect, on the present occasion, is a ge- 
neral distribution of them. 

The materials of moral reasoning are evidently furnished by 
our senses ; but our senses would: be completely inefficient in the 
matter, or at the best would be efficient in vain, were it not for 
the conviction,—which, if not born with us, is the earliest resulz 
of our observation,—that the course of nature is governed by in- 
variable laws. ‘This conviction extends to-human testimony, in 
which, it has long been remarked, children appear to have an 
unbounded confidence. Testimony, being thus accredited by our 
experience, fully repays the service, by enabling us to add, at 
pleasure, to our own stock of experience all the asserted or re- 
corded experience of mankind. Yet, though testimony may thus 
be considered as acting only by virtue of our previous experience, 
it may fairly in the classification of the species of moral evidence, 
be considered separately, and as forming a division by itself. 
Moral evidence is thas distributed into two great class¢s—observ- 
ation and testimony. 

This account, however, of the origin of our reliance on testi- 
mony, involves, as our readers well know, an arduous contro- 
versy. The whole question seems, to us, this ;—whether our 
belief in human testintony be an ultimate principle, or be refer- 
rible to that general confidence in the regularity of the laws of 
nature, which all parties allow to be, if not an original, yet a 

very 
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very early inmate of the human breast. _We need hardly remark, 
that the onus probandi lies on the abettors of the former opinion, 
the spirit of philosophy requiring us to accept the simpler of two 
explanations, if it afford an equally satisfactory account of the 
phenomena to be explained. 

The argument urged by Reid, Campbell, Adam Smith, ‘and 
Professor Stewart, in favour of the instinctive principle of creduli- 
ty, or as it should rather, in our judgment, be termed, the princi- 
ple of ci edencey amounts to this, that infants repose an implicit 
reliance on testimony, while their experience is yet too limited 
to afford them any proof, from facts, of its credibility, In fact, 
they believe every thing; and the experience of advanced life, far 
from augmenting, gradually corrects and diminishes their cres 
dulity. 

To this argument a decisive answer seems to be, that out 
confidence in testimony is measured, less by the absolute, than by 
the relative amount of our experience of its truth. In illustras 
tion of this position, we shall be allowed previously to assume, 
that the confidence of a child in what he conceives to be the 
course of nature, is about equally strong with the confidence of 
an adult person in what his better conceptions represent to him 
as that course. Dr Reid’s school will certainly concede the truth 
of this lemmia ; ‘and in fact it does not seem to be questionable. 
But if this concession be once made, the fallacy of the argument 
for the principle of credulity becomes apparent, The experience 
which a child has had in matters of testimony, must clearly bear the 
same proportion to his experience of the general course of nature, 
whichthe experience of a man in testimony must bear to his genera} 
experience. Kelatively to his shorter life, the child has made 

an ‘equal number of trials on the subject ; and it is no less clear, 
that, relatively to the number of trials, the probability i is, that the 
issue has been favourable an equal number of times. It follows 
with all the certainty of demonstration, that the confidence which 
experience alone would confer on a child, in the truth of testimony, 
will be as powerful as that which is derived by a mature mind 
from the same source ; because it bears the same relation to his 
general confidence in the laws of nature. Consequently, to ex- 
plain the credulity of an infant mind, by exalting it into an ul- 
timate fact, is unnecessary and unphilosophical, 

Suppose a child to have had the opportunity of making but 
ten observations on the credit due to testimony, while a man 
of middling age shall have made ten thousand. If, in each 
case, the truth has been told nine times out of the ten, it does 

not appear why the child should be more deeply affected by the 
failure 
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failure in the tenth instance, than the man by the failure of- 
his thousand. To draw this conclusion, is, in effect, either to 
contend that the mind has an instinctive disposition to incredu- 
lity; or to maintain this infinite absurdity, that when both terms 
of a proportion are multiplied into the same number, the pro-, 
portion itself is altered. ‘lo imagine that the infant, dissatisfied 
with the limited extent of his observation, will remain in scep- 
ticism, is to deny what is on all hands allowed, that the limited 
extent of his observation does not prevent him from acquiring a 
very strong confidence in what his experience embraces of the 
laws of nature. 

But, although the principle of evidence muft be regarded as 
the offspring of experience, there are other fources from which, 
without the creation of any new inftinétive principles, we may 
conceive it to derive nourifhment and force. Little as we know 
of the manner in which the mind of man is affe€ted by his phyfi- 
cal organization, we are certain of the exiftence of that influencey 
That alacrity of animal fpirits, that redundance (if the expreflion 
may be allowed) of vitality, which feems to thed fuch an atmofphere 
of gladnefs about the young of all animals, is generally believed to 
be partly conttitutional. With this alacrity, however, is allied, 
or identified, the difpofition or the ability to cultivate joyous emo= 
tions, and to rejeét thofe of a contrary quality. This may be one 
reafon why fufpicion finds the entrance fo difficult into a youthful 
heart ; for unqueftionably, where the tafle is not greatly vitiated, 
to fufpeét, and to be happy, is impoffible. Befides this, all.the a~ 
greeable emotions appear to have a mutual, and perhaps an inde- 
ftructible affinity ; and the fentiments of complacency and regard, 
excited in the mind of the infant by the prefence of a parent, cam 
have little in common with doubt and diftruft. There are, too, 
feelings, either inherent, or early implanted, in human nature, 
which difpofe confcious weaknefs to deify indefinite fuperiority s 
and though refpect for power does not neceflarily imply confidence, 
it feems not improbable that, where the two fentiments coexift, by 
reciprocal excitements to frefh exercife, they reciprocally lend and 
borrow frefh energy. Thus are the affeétions of ‘filial reverence 
and attachment gradually generated in the dawn of exiftence, by 
the operation of that mingled procefs of thought and feeling, 
which, in maturer life, with the confent of the. molt enlarged 
reafon, and confiftently with the fevereft obfervation of the mature 
of man and of things, induces the enlightened philofopher to re~ 

fe in the protettion of invifible agency, and to caft at once his 
Loves and his fears at the feet of the Father of the univerfe, 

There is one remark which, in this place, we cannot fupprefs. 
The doéttine of the principle of credulity was originally derived, 
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we believe, and that by one of the firft intelle€tual taéticians of 
his time, as an engine againft the celebrated Effay on Miracles by 
Hume. It ftrikes us, however, not only that it does in no re 
fpe& bear on the conteft, but that it can hardly, without fome 
degree of abfurdity, be even brought into the field. ‘The inftinc- 
tive feeling of belief is, by the warmeft advocates of its exiftence, 
admitted to be originally indifcriminate and extravagant; to be a 
fafe guide only during the immaturity of reafon, and, after that 
period, to be neceflarily fubjeCted to the perpetual difcipline of ex- 
perience. But if this feeling was borm blind,—if nature has 
entrufted it to the charge of experience,—and if experience be the 
only meafure of the conformity of its decifions with the actual 
ftate of things 5. on what principle, or by virtue of what right, or 
according to what rule of procedure, it may afterwards challenge 
the authority of its inftructrefs, it is not very eafy to difcover. 

If any one propofition be clearer than another, it is this,—that, 
whatever be our inftinctive prepoffeflions, experience alone can 
ftrike the juft balance between the faith and the veracity of man- 
kind. This, in faét, amounts only to the fimple truifm, that if, 
taking the average of all paft times, teftimony has been true four 
times out of five, its truth in all future times. may be computed 
at the ratio of four to one. Of this theorem, the reverfe can be 
maintained only on the aflumption, that human experience on the 
fubje& has hitherto been infufficient, and therefore fhould be con- 
fulted with jealoufy. Not to difpute the truth of this fentiment,— 
which, however, lays the axe at the root of all experimental phi- 
lofophy, by fubverting our confidence in obfervation,—let its con- 
fequences at leaft be weighed. If the mafs of human experience 
on the fubje& of teftimony be infufficient, then, fince the whole 
effe& of experience is to reduce our inftinétive and implicit belief 
in teftimony, the effet of its infufficiency muft be, that we are 
ftill too credulous. All that we begin with is belief ; all that fol- 
lows mutt be reduction ;, and if the procefs has not been traced 
far enough, we have only reduced too little. After all, there feems 
a fundamental abfurdity in the plan of addrefling the reafon of man- 
kind in favour of an inftindtive feeling. 

Waving indeed the circumftance, that Hume, ir the eflay allud- 
ed to, reprefents the queftion as a confli€t between. our experience 
as to teftimony, and our experience as to the courfe of nature,—~ 
thus totally forgetting that an immenfe part of our knowledge of 
the courfe of nature, is drawn from teftimony alone ;—in all other 
refpedts, his ftatement of the grounds of difpute ftrikes us as ac- 
curately corre&. That whenever the occurrence of an unufual 
event is ftrongly attefted, there is, and ought to be in our minds 
* a-conteft of oppofite probabilities,’ is furely not to be contra- 
dicted. 
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dicted. Our attack, therefore, fhould be direfted, not againft his 
premifes, but againft his fuperftru€ture. It is,in this view, impoffible 
to withhold commendation from the foundnefs of judgment mani- 
feited on the occafion by Dr Paley, who firmly and contentedly 
joins iffue with his antagonilt, not on his principles, but on the 
application of them. This abie author confented to reit the deci- 
fion of the queftion on the arbitration of experience. His argue 
ments are, that the fuppofed prefumptions, derived from experi+ 
ence, againft miraculous events, is fairly neutralized by oppofite 
prefumptions derived from natural religion in favour of the expec 
tation of a divine revelation. According to this mode of marfhal- 
ling the argument, all that vail range of experience which forms 
the fubftratum of natural theology, is at once brought to the tri« 
bunal of inquiry. On what bafis, in effect, does natural theology 
ftand, if not on this? Ali thofe innumerable faéts, from which 
we infer the benevolence and defign manifefted in the creation, and 
the energy which has carried that benevolence into effect, form 
only a part of the chain of reafoning. We have further to cole 
le&t, by a probable inference from the ufual a&s of Deity, thus 
recorded in nature, the aéts which it may be reafonable to expe& 
from him in particular and ttrange combinations of circumftances, 
The nature of man alfo, and the facts from which it is collected, 
conftiture an important element in this difcufhion ; which thus may 
be faid to exact the largeft poffible contributions from every con 
ceivable fource of obfervation or of teitimony, and to exhauft at 
once the material and the intelle€tual univerfe. To reprefent this 
as a conteft of teftimony againft obfervation, or of one defcripiion 
of experience againft another, is to mifreprefent and to trifle. It 
is only the larger experience correcting the lefs. It is a higher 
form of the fame evidence, on which all moral reafoning depends, 
and muft depend for ever. Our belicf therefore on the fubject, 
is not, in its nature, fingular and inexplicable,—it is not another 
name for fancy : exalted as it is, it is connected by the moft folid 
reafoning with that principle on which are ere&ted the humbler 
fabrics conftructed by our daily experience ; and it is feparate and 
diftant from this principle, only in the fame fenfe in which the 
vertex of a pyramid is feparate and diftant from its foundation. 
For the work before us, we have not much to fay againft its 
practical dire€tions, or in favour of its abftraét reafoning. Mr 
Gambier’s metaphyfics, we think, are unfound; but his good 
fenfe has faved him from any very dangerous application of them. 


QO 2 ART, 
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Art. XII. Travels through the Canadas, containing a Defcription 
of the Pifturefque Scenery on fome of the Rivers and Lakes ; with 
‘ am Account of the Produéions, Commerce, and Inhabitants of thofe 
Provinces : to which is fubjoined, a comparative View of the Man 
ners and Cuftoms of feveral of the Indian Nations of North and 
South America. By George Heriot, Efq., Deputy Poftmatter 
General of Britifh North America. Illuftrated with a Map 
and numerous Engravings, from Drawings made at the feverab 


Places by the Author. 4to. pp. 615. London. Phillips. 
1807. 


W: t no mearis affert that this volume contains nothing which 
the public is indebted to Mr Heriot for publifhing ; but 
we muft repeat our old complaint of bookmaking, and affirm, 
that two hundred o€tavo pages would have contained more 
than the whole original matter here expanded into an enor- 
thous quarto ;—that even this comparatively {mall volume could 
only have been filled by inferting every thing, whether dull or 
interefting, which now appears for the firlt time; and that 
by the fame right which entitles Mr Heriot to pour his facts 
upon the public, te man alive might by himfelf, or, if unable 
to write, by means of a profeffional author, publith his book once 
d year. There are fome things, no doubt, in the volume before 
us, which deferve to be told; and a perfon going to Canada might 
even wifh to have a// that is contained in the firft part of the book. 
But the fecond half is abfolutely ufelefs; and if we allow the firft 
to ftand, we have a detail-of the lakes, rivers, and cataracts, the 
villages, farm-houfes, and townfhips of Canada, confiderably more 
minute, (need we fay how much lefs interefting ?) than we pof- 
fefs of the county of Northumberland. It is a problem, which 
we own above our reach, how a market fhould be found for fuch 
works. ‘Travels are always interefting to lovers of light reading ; 
becaufe, however often the fcene may have been vified, or how- 
ever unfit the traveller may be to explain it, there is a charm in 
the {tory of perfonal adventures, which makes up for all other 
defe&s. But it is only in name that this is a book of travels. 
The author never once produces himfelf in petfon :—and that in- 
terelt which the fcientific writings of a Volney or a Pallas might 
well afford to facrifice for the convenient form and arrangement 
of general treatifes, is thus given up by Mr Heriot,—to whom it 
was a neceilary recommendation,—in order to mould his dull 
journal into a tedious and trifling ftatiftical detail. 
Such being our opinion of this heavy tome, we fhall be afked, 
as we have frequently been on fimilar occafions, why we give it 
a 
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2 place in our Review,—and efpecially why we proceed to analyfe 
its contents? We anfwer, firlt, becaufe, when fuch works are 
publithed, the unfairnefs of their pretenfions can only be afcertain- 
ed by examining them; and our word might have little weight 
with readers, who will neverthelefs be convinced by our fhowing. 
And, fecondly, becaufe there are generally fome things in the 
pooreft books of fa&t, which deferve notice ; and our labour may 
fave both the trouble and the money of our readers, if we make 
a fele€tion of thofe material parts. 

Before proceeding to notice the contents of the work before us, 
we muft ftop to remark that Mr Heriot’s manner of writing is not 
much better than his reafoning or information. It is in general 
very flovenly ; and from time to time extremely inflated. He de- 
lights in the fublime, and the points of learning conneéted with 
it. The vaft lake, the dark mountain, and the feaming catarad, 
are his favourite topics. In truth, his book was originally devot+ 
ed to the fervice of the Canadian River Gods ;—it was to have 
been a defcription only of the great ftreams which abound in the 
northern parts of America. Hence the tinge of poetry which 
pervades it. In'the Azores, he finds fulphureous vapours ifluing 
from a mountain, and judicioufly infers that, underneath, ‘ a thou- 
fand Cyclops are occupied with their bellows and forges in fabri- 
cating thunder.’ p. 7. On another eminence of the fame ifland, 
{till more wonderful, and indeed very unintelligible fenfations, are 
produced.—We mutt let our author himfelf defcribe what we pro- 
fefs not to comprehend. 

© It is on elevated fituations like this, that is felt that influence which 
the vaft and unbounded theatre, at once laid open to contemplation, is 
capable of exciting ;—thofe infpirations of nature, fo eloquent and fo 
animated ;—that attractive impulfe which attunes the foul to harmony 
with her works ;—that diftinétive charafter which the Creator hath im- 
printed on the heart— innate traces of which, peculiar minds are delight- 
ed jin feeling, amid the rude and fublime maffes produced by explofions 
of the globe, or amid the lef ftupendous rains of the monuments of hu- 
man grandeur.’ p. 12, 13. 

It is, however, in the watery parts of his fubje& that the worthy 
Poftmaiter’s raptures become moft ftriking ; and, if we may fo 
fpeak, unmanageable. ‘The rapids of the Cedars near Montreal, are 
touched ina fablime way.—The waves curl their refplendent tops;’ 
— an awful and folemn effeét is produced by the inceffant found ;’ 
— the ever-fwelling waves are covered with effulgent whitenefs ;’ 
they ‘ drive along with irrefiftible fury;”’ and do feveral other 
things of the fame fort. Of courfe, the famous Falls of Niagara 
‘obtain the chief thare of attention and defcription; for, after great 
part of the feventh chapter has been occupied with them, the 
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eighth opens with ‘ Sublime fubjec? of the falls further purfued ;’— 
fo that we are fairly warned of the author’s intention to be ex- 
ceedingly fublime,—and truly fo he is. "We omit the firft portion 
of this {plendid paffage, becaufe it appeared in the Sun London 
newfpaper fix or feven years ago,—and only ‘fix our eyes on part 
of the conclufion. At the bafe of the cliff, by the fide of which 
the river pours itfelf, the fcenery, it feems, becomes * more aw- 
fully ftupendous ’ than any where elfe. This can only be painted 
by fuch an ‘ awful’ paffage as follows. ‘ 

* Here nature, agitated by the ftruggles of contending elements, af- 
fumes a majeftic and tremendous wildnefs of form, Here terror feems 
to hold his habitation. Here brilliancy, profundity, motion, found, and 
tumultuous fury, mingle throughout the feene. The waters appear to 
pour from the fky with fuch impetuofity, that a portion is thrown back 
in clouds of vapour. The mind, expanded by the immenfity and fplen- 
dour of the furrounding objects, is difpofed to give iflue to the fenfa- 
tions of awe and wonder by which fhe is impreffed, in ejaculations fimi- 
Jar to that of the Pfalmift of Ifrael, “ Great and marvellous are thy 
works!!!” 

¢ The huge fragments of rock which have been thrown from the fum- 
mit of the precipice, by the irrefiltible ftrength of the torrent, and 
which have fallen upon each other in towering heaps beneath, fuggeft 
to the imagination an idea of what may take place previous to the gene- 
ral confummation of this terreftrial {cene, when ancient monuments of 
marble, under which princes of the earth have for ages flept, fhall be 
burft afunder, and torn up from their foundations.’ p. 171, 172. 

It is odd enough to remark, that Mr Heriot is infinitely more 
affeéted by the thought of a king’s tomb being torn up at the day 
of judgment, than of a whole mountain being fhivered, or a con- 
tinent rent intwo. , ry 

Mr Heriot’s classical acquirements are apparently about a match 
for his own native eloquence. Stopping on the banks of a river, 
the natural and affecting consideration presents itself, how singu- 
Jar that'so much water should always be flowing and flowing on, 
and never run out! He is far, howev-r, from attempting to 
solve this antient difficulty ; but has recourse to a quotation, as 
remarkable for its novelty, ‘as for its prosody, and its accurate 
coincidence with the original passage—. ; 

‘© Ruflicus expediat dum defluit amnis, aft * illa 
V-lvitur, e volvetur, in'omné volubilis evum.’ p. 146. 

Nor does Mr Heriot appear to have devoted to Science, the 
time which he stole from. the Muses; else, how comes a pro- 
jectile (p. 165.) to move first in an-edlipse (which it never did 
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since the world began), and then (we suppose, because the pro- 
pelling force is somehow exhausted) in a perpendicular straight 
line? Strange as it may seem, this is introduced with some 
pomp, as a new illustration of the doctrine of projectiles, de- 
rived from observing the movement of water in cataracts ! 

The account of the Azores, with which this work commences, 
contains absolutely nothing worthy of a moment’s attention. 
That these islands abound in healthy situations, and have roman- 
tic outlines, when viewed from the sea, (and what islands do 
not? )—that they have various pleasant spots, or, as our author 
calls‘them, places of ‘ amenity,’—that some of them abound in 
hot springs and sulphureous exhalations,—that their mountains 
are high and uncultivated—their valleys low and fertile ;—these, 
and similar statements, are sufficiently known to all readers. 
‘Lhe only point in the First Chapter that looks novel, is entitled, 
‘ Influence produced on the mind by positions of extraordinary 
elevation,’ we have already extracted, and set before our readers 
under the head of the Sublime. ‘The passage from the Azores to 
Newfoundland, furnishes accidentally a remark of some import- 
ance on the temperature of the Guiph stream. {t is from fifteen 
to twenty degrees warmer than the water on each side of it, as 
high as the banks of Newfoundland. Our readers will notice 
here a singular confirmation of Mr (now Sir William) Strick- 
Jand’s curious and important observations onthe navigation of the 
Atlantic and Gulph stream, analyzed with much deserved ad- 
miration in a former Number. At Newfoundland, we are pre- 
sented with a long description of the Eskimaux; and begin the 
description of Canada with an account of the Gulph of St Law- 
rence ; the banks and islands of which do not afford any object 
ef sufficient interest to detain us, except the tribe of natives who 
inhabit the country bordering on Lake St John, and are commonly 
called Mountaineers. ‘They are descended from the Algonquins ; 
but are altogether strangers to the ferocity which characterizes 
that and many other Indian tribes. On the contrary, they are 
exceedingly mild and gentle in their dispositions; never use any 
offensive weapons, except in hunting their prey ; nor are known 
to injure any human being whatever. Even intoxication produces 
not in them any of the violent excesses to which it leads in other 
rude tribes; and their whole demeanour is remarkable for de- 
cency and good order. ‘They are about thirteen hundred in 
number; one half Christians, the rest still Pagans. In their pro- 
pensity to indolence, and aversion to every species of regular in- 
dustry, they resemble all other savages. No efforts of persua- 
sion, no temptations of gain, have been able to make them culti- 
vate their fertile lands, even to the extent of planting a few. po- 
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tatoes, or stalks of Indian corn, although they are very fond of 
these articles of food, and greedily devour them when rubbed 
over with any kind of grease. ‘They differ from other savages 
not more in their gentleness than in their cowardice. ‘The ap- 
pearance of an enemy in the smallest numbers, drives those pu- 
sillanimous creatures away in a panic to the woods ; and they ne- 
ver think of defending themselves but by flight. So unnatural a 
character, we should think, could not exist among savages. In- 
deed, the tribe in question must speedily be extirpated, if they 
were not surrounded by the police of a civilized nation. 

The description of Quebec is in no respect striking or lively ; 
and what the letter-press wants, the plates are far from supply- 
ing. Indeed, we never remember to have seen such confused, 
indistinct, and unsatisfactory scrapings, as those which adorn the 
work now before us. Mr Heriot himself has evidently drawn his 
sketches very well; but the engraver has been forced to scrape 
them into utter confusion, in order to suit the prevailing rage oe 
cheap and bad prints of this kind. We defy any pair of eyes to 
discover, that the view of Quebec from Beaufort, facing page 62, 
1s any city at all, unless they are directed to the writing below. It 
may be £ a cloud,’ or * like a camel,’ or * black like a weasel,’ 
or ‘ wery like a whale,’ So far these views resemble all such 
prints; but we think they ‘ confound confusion’ somewhat 
worse than any others we have seen. 

In the account of Quebec, however, we have met with some things. 
which alarm us excedingly 5 and we hasten to communicate them 
to our countrymen, hopeful that, the alarm being given, a speedy 
remedy will be administered by the wisdom of this enlightened 
and Protestant nation, It seems, that there is not only an esta- 
blished Catholic church in Canada, powerful and flourishing, but 
that there have recently been tolerated, in that unhappy colony, 
some of the more damnable abominations of Antichrist, from 
which the very Papists themselves had cleansed the European 
church long ago. Will it be credited in this pious country, that 
the establishment of the Jesuits was protected and encouraged 
by the British Government, for years after it had been put down 
in Europe ;—that those vile Papists were allowed, openly in the 
face of day, to teach the ingenuous youth of Canada, and to re- 
ceive pupils, who flocked thither from the West Indies ;—to 
nurse them up in the superstitions of Popery ;—to disseminate, 
by their means, the herrors of that faith /—Nay, that the order 
only ceases to be known there at this day, and to be encouraged 
by our gracious Sovereign, because, not being persecuted, it died 
a natural death some years ago? But even at this hour, though 
the Jesuits are no more, there is an extensive seminary establish 
ed 
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ed by law for the propagation of Popery, and richly endowed 
with a fair proportion of the produce of the country to support 
it in this horrible work. We must give this awful picture in our 
author’s own words. ‘The subject is too momentous to be passed 
lightly over ; and we must strengthen, by the authority of a Pro- 
testant eyewitness, statements which in our own language might 
not be credited. 

* The feminary, a building of fome extent, forming three fides of a 
{quare open towards the north.weft, contains a variety of apartments, 
fuited for the accommodation of a certain number of ecclefialtics, and 
of young ftudents, who are of the Roman Catholic religion, This in- 
ftitution owes its foundation to M, de Petré, who, in 1663, obtained 
from the King of France, letters patent for that purpofe. ‘Tythes were 
enjoined to be paid by the inhabitants, to the directors of the feminary, 
for its fupport ; and a thirteenth in addition to what was already the right 
of the church, was levied. This regulation being found too opprefiive, 
was altered to a twenty-fixth part of the produce, to be paid in grain, 
From which tax newly cleared lands were exempted for a {pace of five 

ears. 

% * The members of the feminary are compofed of a foperior, three 
dire€tors, and fix or feven matters, who are appointed to inftruét young 
men in the different branches of education profeffed by each. Sioce 
the decline and extinGtion of the order of Jefuits, the feminary, which 
was at firft exclufively defigned for the education of priefts, and, execept- 
ing the college of Montreal, is the only public eftablifhment of the 
kind in the province, is now open to all young men of the Catholic 
faith, although they may not be deftined for the facerdotal fun&ion, 
The north-eat afpe& of this building is agreeable in fummer, having 
under it a {pacious garden, which extends to near the precipice on the 
eaft, and overlooks the lower town.’ p, 68, 69. 

It would be a painful task to go through all the details of the 
other branches of this established Roman Catholic church,—to 
tell of its monasteries and its nunneries, its hospitals and chapels, 
its various foundations for similar superstitious purposes. Scarce 
a step can be taken, it should seem, in the whole town of Que- 
bec, without seeing some monument of Popery, some veiled nun 
or barefooted friar, some procession of penitents, some church or 
convent decked out in the trappings of the scarlet monster ; and 
all this supported by law, recognized by the constitution of the 
realm, paid for by the industry of the people, nay, of the very 
protestant people themselves! We ask, are these things known 
to exist, and if they are, why are they tolerated? ‘Where is that 
edifying zeal which broke forth last year, and saved at once the 
government from pernicious reforms, and the church from un- 
precedented dangers? Shall such things be in the colony of a 
Protestant country, under the reign of a religious monarch ? 
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Shall the spot where our Wolf fell in fighting against the Catho- 
lic powers of Europe, be polluted by the rites of Popery ? Where 
is the watchfulness of our ministry, where the eloquence of our 
common-council men? Are Lord Hawkesbury and Deputy Birch 
dumb, that they cannot speak? Are Oxford and Cambridge no 
more, that they cannot address ? and what has become of all the 
Scottish Boroughs? We do trust that the zeal and wisdom of a 
religious Parliament will speedily be exerted to put down such 
unheard of abominations, and that while they consume the mid- 
night oil in keeping the Trish Catholics under, they will cast a 
thought towards unhappy Canada, where far greater dangers are 
lowering. We devoutly hope, that whilst thousands of men are 
poured into the sister island, to check the rising liberties of our 
Catholic bondmen, a force will be spared sufficiently powerful te 
root out every seed of popery in Canada; and that the same go- 
yernment which nobly prefers losing Ireland to abating one jot of 
its dominion over the consciences of its inhabitants, will, in jus- 
tice and consistency, wish that the colonies may perish, rather 
than the Protestant interest should be touched ! 

Let us turn from the contemplation of this painful subject, to 
the natural beauties of Canada, the attempt to describe which oc- 
cupies so large a portion of the work before us. We shall pre- 
sent our readers with the account of some scenery near the fall 
of La Puce, rather for the sake of introducing that fall to their 
Notice, as it seems to be one of the most beautiful in the country, 
than because our author’s account is a very lively sketch of it. 

« On turning his eyes towards the country Ke has already paffed, the 
traveller is gratified by a luxuriant and diverfified aflemblage of objeés, 
which, like a chart, feems to expand itfelf beneath. After defcending 
a hill clothed with trees, and of about feven hundred feet in perpendi- 
cular elevation, we gained the fide of the river which flows through this 
fettlement, and of which we have already fpoken. There are no lefs 
than feven falls of this river, which are near to each other, and are form- 
ed in its current from the fummit, to the bafis of a fteep and lofty 
mountain, after having held its courfe for a diftance of feveral miles, 
along a ridge of high Jands. The ftream does not exceed forty yards in 
width, and the principal and lower fall, which is on the north-eaft, is 
one hundred and thirty feet high, It has formerly flowed through 
another channel, in which it has been obftru€ted by fallen rocks, and alfo 
partly by a dam or dyke, which the indufiry and fagacity of the beaver 
teach it to form, frequently acrofs the channels of rivers. The ancient 
bed is plainly difcoverable, by the deep ravines, worn, at different fta- 
ges, on the fide of the mountain, and by a valley near the lower fall. 

‘ Although, in almoft the whole of the catara&ts in Lower Canada, 
a certain fimiliarity of effet is difcoverable, the precipices over which 
they pour their waters being nearly perpendicular; and although thefe 
fublime obje€&ts fo frequently occur, that the impreflion which novelty 
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produces on the mind, is thereby in a vreat degree weakened, yet each 
is diftinguifhable by peculiar features. The accumulated waters in the 
{pring of the year, by abrading and fweeping down portions of the fo- 
lid rock, inceflantly produce alterations, and thus enlarge the channel, 
or render it more deep. 

¢ The landfcape which environs this fall, is grand and romantic. The 
banks are rugged, fteep, and wild, being covered with a variety of trees. 
Below, large and irregular maffes of limeftone rock, are piled upon each 
other. Not one half of the mountain can be feen by the fpedtator, 
when ftationed by the fide of the river, The whole of the waters of 
the fall, are not immediately received into the bafin beneath, but a hol- 
low rock, about fifteen feet high, receives a part, which glides from 
thence, in the form of a fe€tion of a fphere. The river, throughout 
the remainder of its courfe, is folitary, wild, and broken, and prefents 
other fcenes worthy of obfervation.’ p. 91, 92. 

It is rather from the views of the fall of La Puce, than from 
the description, that we are led to form a pretty accurate notion 
of its singular beauty, and so conclude that it is in some particu- 
Jars unique among cataracts. The general effect of the view is 
that of a vast green bank, rising from the ground, and reaching 
upwards till it is lost in the clouds ; only interrupted, about one 
third from its base, by a large sheet of white foam, perpetually 
flowing, the eye cannot discover whither or from whence, but 
thrown as it were into the middle of the greater sheet of green 
leaves. ‘This is the description of the fall of La Puce, as we take 
it from the plate facing page 90, almost the only one of our au- 
thor’s engravings which is capable of conveying a tolerably dis- 
tinct impression to the reader. 

We shall not detain our readers with any account of the cele- 
brated falls of Niagara, both because they have been much better 
described in many other places, and because one fall is so like 
another, that we are fearful of being tedious, if we do not limit 
our extracts, on a subject after all not extremiely interesting. The 
only other cataract, therefore, which we shall stop to notice, is 
that of Montmorenci, (formed by the St Laurence,) next to Nia- 
gara, probably the greatest in the world, and never before accu- 
rately described. ‘The following passage, contains whatever is 
most worthy of attention in Mr Heriot’s account of it. 

- € On each fide, the bank is almoft perpendicular, is nearly fifty feet 
in altitude, and is covered at the fummit with tyres. The fouth-weft 
bank rifes beyond the fteps ; in looking downwards it appears alfo wood- 
ed, and terminates in a precipice. The bank on the oppofite fide, af- 
fumes a regularity of fhape, fo fingular, as to refemble the ruins of a lofty 
wall. Somewhat belaw, the banks on each fide are clothed with trees, 
which, together with the effet produced by the foaming currents, ang 
the f{cattered maffes of ftone, compofe a icene, wild and picturefque. 
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From henee, taking a fouth diredtion, the flream is aagmented in velocity, 
and forms a cafcade interrupted by huge rocks; and at a diftance further 
down, of five hundred yards, a fimilar effe& is produced. After thug 
exhibiting a grateful variety throughout its courfe, the river is precipis 
tated in an almoft perpendicular dire@ion, over a rock of rhe height of 
two hundred and forty-fix feet, falling, where it touches the rock, in 
white clouds of rolling foam, and underneath, where it is propelled 
with uniaterrspted gravitation, in numerous flakes, like wool or cotton, 
which are gradually protracted in their defcent, until they are received 
into the boiling, profound aby!s, below. 

* Viewed from the fummit of the cliff, from whence they are thrown, 
the waters, with every concomitant cincumftance, produce an effect aw- 
fully grand, and wonderfully fublime. The prodigious depth of their 
defcent, the brightnefs and volubility of their courfe, the fwiftnefs of 
their movement through the air, and the loud and hollow noife emitted 
from the bafia, {welling with inceflant agitation from the weight of the 
dafhing waters, forcibly combine to attraG@ the attention, and to ime 
prefs with fentiments of grandeur and elevation, the mind of the fpec- 
tator. The clouds of vapour arifing, and affuming the prifmatic co- 
loure, contribute to enliven the fcene. hey fly off from the fall in the 
form of a revolving {phere, emitting, with velocity, poioted flakes of 
fpray, which fpread in receding, until intercepted by neighbouring banks, 
or diffolved in the atmofphere, 

¢ The breadth of the fall is one hundred feet. The bafin is bounded 
by ficep cliffs, compofed of grey lime flate, lying in inclined ftrata, 
which, on the eaft and welt fides, are fubdivided into innumerable thia 
thivers, forming with the horizon, an angle of forty-five degrees, and 
containing between them, fibrous gypfum and pierre 2 calumet. Moul- 
dering inceffantly, by expofure to the air, and to the aétion of the 
wéather, no furface for vegetation remains upon thefe fubftances. ? 
Pp. 70—78 

If we except the various descriptions of falls, hills, lakes and 
woods, the first part of this volume contains little that deserves 
notice. The enumefation of different townships, or districts no- 
minally settled and only begun to be cultivated and cleared, are 
in the highest degree uninteresting to all but persons having e- 
states in those parts. Here and there the author‘falls in with a 
spot where a few families of Indians reside, and gives a passing 
sketch of their situation and manners. We wish he had been 
more full in such details, as they touch upon an interesting topic, 
the effects produced on savage tribes, by the neighbourhood of 
gradually extending civilization. The following extract is all we 
ean spare room for ; it will show our readers what sort of things 
Indian chapels and assemblies are. 

* ‘The chapel is {mail, but neat, and the parifh extending to a con- 
fiderable way around, the Canadiane, who form the greateft number of 
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pirifhioners, have lately procured a church to be ereéted for their ac- 
commodation, about a quarter of a mile from the village. The In- 
dians attend, with fcrupulous obfervance, to the performance of theit 
devotions. The women are placed in the centre of the chapel, and the 
rfien arrangé themfelves on each fide, and on the rear. The former 
Have in general good voices ; and both fexes feem to evince a confider- 
able degree of fervency ia the exercife of their religious duties. 

* They live together in a ftate of almoft uninterrupted harmony and 
tranquillity ; the miflionary has a great influence over them; and they 
have exchanged, in fome degree, the manners of favage life, for thofe of 
the Canadians, in whofe vicinity they refide. 

¢ The quantity of land they occupy in cultivation, is about two hun- 
dred acres, which they plant with Indian corn, or maize. A number 
of the men purfue the chafe, during the winter feafon, The French 
language is fpoken by them with confiderable eafe ; and the men, io ge- 
neral, notwithftanding their partial civilization, maintain that inde- 
pendesce, which arifes from the paucity and limitation of their wants, 
and which conftitutes a principle feature in the favage character. 

* This nation originally frequented the vicinity of lake Huron, near 
a thoufand miles from Quebec. It was once the moft formidable ané 
fierce, of any tribe that iwhabited thofe quarters, dreaded even by the 
Iroquois; who, however, found means to fubjugate, and almoft to extir- 
pate it, by pretending to enter into an alliance : the Hurons, too blindly 
¥elying on the proteftations of the lroquois, the latter feized an oppor- 
tonity to furprife and flaughter them. Thi village now deferibed, was 
compofed of a part of the Hurons who efcaped from the dettru@tion of 
their tribe, and is occupied by the defcentants of that people. 

‘ We affembled together in the evening, a number of males and fe- 
males of the village, who repeatedly performed their fevéral dances, de- 
feriptive of their manner of going to war, of watching to enfnare the 
enemy, and of returning with the captives they were fuppofed to have 
furprifed. The inftrument chiefly in ufe in the dances, is a calibafh filled 
with favall pebbles, called chichicoué, which is fhaken by the band ia or- 
der to mark the cadence for the voices and the movements. They are 
itrangers to melody in their fongs, being totally unacquainted with mv- 
fic. The fyllables which they enounce, are yo, be, waw. Thefe are 
sovariably repeated, the beholders beating time with their hands and 
feet. The dancers move their limbs but a little way from the grouad, 
which they beat with violence. Their dancing and their mufic, are ani- 
formly rode and:difgufting ; aod the only circumftance which cat recoms 
penfe a civilized {pe¢tator, for the penance fultained by his ear, atnid this 
boifterous roar, and clath of difcordant foutids, is, that to edcly dance 
is annexed the reprefentation of fomme a@ion, peculiar to the habits of 
favage life ; and that, by fecing their dances performed, fome Wea may 
be dcquired, of the mode of conducting their wnimproved fyem of wate 
fare.’ p. 80—83. 

The internal carriage of North America occupies a consid 
able portion of our author’s attention. ‘The subject is not void of 
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interest, but it has already been fully handled by one who knew 
it most thoroughly, Mr Mackenzie; in noticing whose Travels, 
we have formerly described this clumsy and tedious mode of 
communication, in which the vessel sometimes carries the navi- 
gator and at other times is carried by him. Mr Heriot seems to 
know the general course of the business well enough; but we 
wish he had spared the silly remark upon oaks in page 156. He 
is struck with sentiments of regret at seeing the numbers of fine 
oak trees daily cut down and burnt in clearing the lands for culs 
tivation. A native of Naples might as well regret to see the 
waste of ice in Greenland, or an Arab weep over the quantity of 
fine water thrown away at Gravesend. 

The chapter on the climate of Canada, if not very learned or 
novel, is at least sufficient to give us a full and satisfactory view of 
the subject. Upon the modes of husbandry our author is not 
equally copious ; and the notices which he has given of the pro- 
gress of cultivation and commerce in this colony, are unfortu- 
nately but scanty in proportion to what he might have collected, 
and what the interest of the subject required. We shall note a 
few particulars; which may serve to show how rapidly the wealth 
and industry of the colony are increasing. Before the conquest, 
it exported, at an average, goods to the value of 80,0001. Sterling. 
In 1769, the exports were worth 163,000]., employing 70 vessels ; 
and 12 were occupied in the fisheries of the St Lawrence. In 
1795, the trade of Canada employed 128 vessels, containing 
19,953 tons, navigated by 1067 seamen. In 1802, its exports, 
chiefly of grain, employed 211 vessels, of about $6,000 tons, and 
navigated by 1850 men. So great an augmentation of trade, must 
arise from the rapid clearing of this extensive country ; and, ac- 
on we find everywhere symptoms of this going quickly 
on. ‘£ The improvements (says Mr Heron in another part of his 
work) of every description, in which for a few’years past the pro- 
vince has been rapidly advancing, have, in some situations, al- 
ready divested it of the appearance of a new-settled colony, and 
made it assume the garb of wealth and of long-established cul- 
ture. The roads in the settled parts of the country, are, in the 
summer season, remarkably fine, and two stage coaches run daily 
between Niagara and Chippawa, or Fort Welland, a distance of 
eighteen miles. ’ 

The whole of the remaining division of this volume, being 
about three hundred and thirty pages, should, beyond all question, 
have been left out. It is entitled, ‘ Manners and customs of the 
American Indians ;’ and contains chapter after chapter of scraps 
of description, and remarks collected from all the most come- 
mon writers on the savage state. Raynal, Robertson, (may the 
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conjunction of names so different be pardoned, for Mr Heriot, 
who takes indiscriminately from both, has forced us;) and a 
variety of other authors, whose works are in the most constant 
state of perusal by every one who reads any books at all, are 
made to contribute, frequently in their own words, a suflicient 
stock of sentences, which being tacked together by our author, 
and confused together until all arrangement is utterly lost, eke out 
what should naturally have been a small octavo, into a most spa- 
cious quarto, containing about a stone (jockey weight) of deserip- 
tion; and this stone is all the bread we get for our two or three 

uineas, and our two or three days labour \—Nor let the reader 
imagine that this is only a clumsy appendix to the description of 
Canada; it is an excrescence infinitely more misplaced ; it. bears 
no more reference to Canada than to the Tierra del Fuego; it 
gives you nothing about the North American Indians or the Es~ 
kimaux, more than about the Charaibs and the Peruvians. You 
open a chapter expecting to learn what sort of tribes are subject 
to the British government in North America; or by what kind 
of neighbours our countrymen there are surrounded. The Pro- 
testant reader, for example, would fain know whether a pious so- 
vereign reigns over any Pagans in Canada ; and if so, he is anxi- 
ous to learn whether care is taken to prevent their increase, by 
due and proper castration of the males, and the other experiments. 
so well exemplified in Irish history. He naturally wishes, too, to 
be set at ease about the civil state of the said Pagan subjects; whe- 
ther the proper means are used for speedily converting them ; whe- 
ther, in the mean time, they are not tied hand and foot, shut up 
in caves, scourged from time to time, and. roasted or parboiled at 
slow fires, in the established, wholesome, British and constitu- 
tional manner, practised in other parts with such happy fruits. 
All these points a good subject is. naturally anxious about; and he, 
not unreasonably, expects light upon them in a large volume 
which he has purchased as treating of Canada. But he is soon 
balked in any such expectations; for every time he opens a 
chapter, he finds himself carried away to Mexico, and Peru, and 
Chili; to the worship of the sun and the painted letters, to 
Manco Capac, and all the stories so often told about the Incas 
and their people. Thus is the bookmaking ast carried on in this 
our country, to a perfection which it hath nowhere else attained, 
not even in the land of letters, Germany itself. 

We shall, of course, not attempt to give any abstract of this 
preposterous addition te Mr Heriot’s book ; but shall content our- 
selves with extracting from one page of it a pleasing account of 
the notions which some Indian tribes entertain of a future state. 
Our author does not tell us what tribes; nor are we at all oe 
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that he has not taken the passage from some former author ; and, 
as we have no inclination to read over Raynal and the ‘ Lettres 
edifiantes et curieuses,” in order to detect him, we acknowledge, 
that in quoting it we are exposing ourselves to the risk of reprint- 
ing with admiration some well known description. But the pic- 
ture is so pleasing, and even poetical, that we are willing e’en to 
take our chance of being brought to shame, for the sake of at~ 
tracting notice to what may possibly turn out to be original. 

* Many of the Indian nations believe that the foul, after its fepara- 
tion from the body, enters into a wide path, crowded by {pirits, which 
are journeying towards a region of eternal repofe. That in the way 
thither, an impetuous river muft be croffed by means of a bridge made of 
wicker, which continually trembles under the feet, and from whence the 
palfeagers incur much hazard of falling into the current, They who 
are fo unfortunate as to be thrown from this paflage are {wept away by 
the ftream, and can never return, The fpirits which have paffed the 
river dire& their courfe for a confiderable way along its banks, making 
provifion of fith, which they dry, until they gain an extenfive meadow, 
whofe extremity is terminated by precipitous rocks, over which there is 
a long and narrow path, with a barrier of two large logs of wood, alter- 
nately raifed and deprefied. Thefe are intended to crufh the living who 
might attempt to force a paflage, but not as an impediment to the pro- 
grefs of the dead. ‘The foul afterwards arrives at a beautiful meadow, 
boundilefs to the fight, filled with every fpecies of animals, and abound- 
ing with the moit delicious fruits; here is heard the found of drums 
and of other mufical inttraments known to favages; from hence it is 
uhhered into the abode of happinefs and joy, where its journey is con- 
cluded, where it is invetted with beautiful raiment, and where it mingles 
with an affembly of kindred fpirits in the dance.’ p. 361. 

If all the notions of the savages were as agreeable as this, and 
all their modes of thinking as refined, we should be less surprised 
to read the accounts which our eloquent Postmaster has collected, 
of the fancy which some civilized Europeans haye had for living 
among them, and becoming savage like themselves. 

We have thus brought to a close, the account which we deem~ 
éd it worth our while to give of this huge, but not altogether 
useless, piece of bookmaking. When men of sense and educa- 
tion, like Mr Heriot, after residing in distant countries, which 
evéry man of inquiry is eager to read about, think fit to publish 
the result of their observations, it is really provoking that they so 
very seldom take the most obvious means of making their books 
valuable or interesting. In all countries, (except pethaps Ger- 
many), it is customary-for authors, who step forward to instruct 
mankind on any subject of art or science, first to learn it them- 
selves. But it should seem, that books of travels may be written 
without any preparation whatever ; that a man has only to be, or 
to Have been, bodily in a country, in order to be qualified for de- 
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scribing every thing relating to it when he returns home; that the 
mere having to say, * I am come back from a journey in Cannday* 
gives a traveller a title td vamp up a full volume of chapters on 
that country. If a man would describe, in writing, the corne 
mills or the farm-houses of his own parish, he must first observe 
them attentively, and then learn somewhat of the nature of mills 
and farms, in order to tell his story with safety and correctness! 
But it s¢ems that a whole coritinent may be described—its scenery 
depicted—its wealth estimated—the arts, manners, institutions 
and habits of its various natives detailed, by any man who can 
hold a pen, or dictate to a writer,—without any previous knows 
ledge of science, of history, of polity, or of morals—with no 
talents for reasoning or combination—with scarcély even the smalla 
est attention to the actual state of the things in question, at the 
moment they are said to have been viewed. This has been the 
constant subject of our complaints, from the commencement of 
our ungrateful office to the present day—how fruitless, alas, the 
article now brought to a conclusion will amply testify. We must 
still, however, persist in hoping, that some more accomplished 
travellers will ere long rise amongst us. The state of the world 
forbids any sanguine expectations that an opportunity will soon 
be afforded of carrying on new journies ; but we know that the 
most interesting expeditions have already been accomplished by 
persons well fitted to narrate the result of their labours; and we 
earnestly hope that they may not any longer delay gratifying the 
just impatience of the learned to be admitted to 4 participation 
of their discoveries. Lord Valentia has already announced his 
intention of soon complying with this demand. But why does 
Dr E, D. Clarke delay to fulfil obligations which he long ago 
came under to the literary world? If he should cast his eye on 
these pages, we venture to hope that he may be reminded of his 
just and lawful debt, and no longer withhold from the public a 
work, which we are confident will prove one of the most valuae 
ble that ever issued from the press. 
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HERE never was any war, we believe, so generally admitted 
‘** to be disastrous as that in which we are now engaged. Hos- 
tilities there may have been more murderous, and nearly as ex- 
tended ; but none, within the limits of modern history, attended 
with consequences so momentous and deplorable. It has not on- 
ly overturned thrones, and extinguished nations ; it has subvert- 
ed principles, and suppressed feelings. It has not merely broken 
down the existing institutions of European polity ; but destroyed, 
in appearance, the very principle of the system, by the force of 
which all these institutions had their existence. On the Continent, 
since the peace of ‘Tilsit, this is a fire which has burned out; but 
it rages against this country with greater fury than ever; and is 
drying up the springs of prosperity in nations that have hitherto 
been merely spectators of the conflict. 

When two of the great powers of Europe go to war, the shock is 
felt over every part of the habitable globe. For the most part, how- 
ever, it is felt, by those at a distance, rather as an admonition than an 
injury ; and frequently opens to enterprizing neutrality new chan- 
nels of prosperity, and fields of exertion. In the present instance, 
the result has been ultimately different ; and the rancour of the con- 
tending parties, increasing with the protraction of their contest, has 
ended at last by interdicting the commerce of the greater part of the 
world ; and not only cutting off, without necessity, the comforts 
and profits of their own peaceful population, but paralyzing the 

e hand of industry, and arresting the progress of society in nations 
separated from the scene of tumult, by the intervention of half 
the globe. The war, therefore, has now assumed, upon both sides, 
a character of unprecedented oppression and ferocity, and has em- 
bodied against its abettors in both countries, a larger band of suf- 
ferers than ever before lamented the ambition of rulers, or mur- 
mured at the abuses of power. These recent and unparalleled vio- 
Jations of neutral rights must be admitted, we conceive, fo be 
in themselves hateful in the eyes of reason and humanity ; and 
‘we have the less hesitation in calling them so, because they are 
evidently considered in this light, even by those who are respon- 
sible for our share of them, and who justify and applaud most 
highly the share we have assumed. The preamble to our Orders 
in Council, complains loudly of the violent and unprecedented 
attacks of France on our commerce: and every defence wa 
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has been attempted of those Orders, is regularly introduced with 
4 furious vituperation of those lawless proceedings of the enemy; 
which, it is said, we have been compelled to retaliate. There are 
some cases, however, in which retaliation would not be honourable ¢ 
—and many in which it would not be prudent. If a ruffian gallo 
over a crowd of children, in order to snatch away my hat, I shoul 
scarcely be justified ih again trampling down the,innocents, in 
order to pursue him; or, if he fire 4 Wusidesbued: loaded only 
with paper pellets, at me in the market-place, it would hardly be 
allowable in me to return the compliment, by discharging a can 
hon loaded with grape, in the same public situation. If my ade 
versary throw a quantity of lumber overboard, in order to bring 
mote guns into action, it could scarcely be thought prudent in 
me to throw over all my provisions and ammunition, for the same 
purpose. Such considerations as these, enter unquestionably into 
the present discussion. But the leading question is, whethet 
what we have done, can be justified as retaliation at all; and 
whether we may not be considered as substantially the aggressors 
in this contest, and as having set the first example of that injus« 
tice, which France had only threatened, without either the powet 
or the intention of committing. 

We had occasion, in a former volume, * to say a good deal ups 
on the general subject of the rights and the value of neutrals 5 
and, in the conclusion of our last Number, ventured to lay before 
eur teaders a few observations on the extraordinary system adopt 
ed with regard to them, by our laté Orders in Council. Since 
that time, the three works, of which the titles are prefixed, have 
come into our hands; and as there is reason to believe that a sub« 
ject of such incalculable importance both tothe prosperity and the 
feputation of the country, is still very imperfecly understood b 
the great body of the people, we have thought it our duty to avail 
ourselves of the opportunity afforded by those excellent publica- 
tions, to lay before them a clear and concise view of the whole 
facts and reasonings that bear upon this most momentous ques 
tion. A part of the misconception which still exists on the subs 
ject, originates, we have no doubt, in the studied obscurity and 
complexity of the language of the Orders in Council themselves, 
and the extreme vagueness of the declamations in which their 
justification has been attempted. In reality, however, nothing 
can be inore simple, or easily comprehended, than the question 
as to their justice or policy. It is exhausted, we think, and most 
satisfactorily settled in the three pamphlets now referred to; andy 
while we earnestly recommend them to the perusal of all our 
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readers, we shall endeavour to give a condensed and impartial 
sketch of the grounds on which we think it ought to be deters 
mined. 

The facts in the case are few; and liable to no dispute. In 
November 1806, Bonaparte issued a decree at Berlin, by which 
he declared the British islands to be in a state of blockade, and 
announced his intention to capture all vessels trading to these 
countries. He also shut the ports of the countries under his au- 
thority, against all vessels which had last cleared out from Great 
Britain ; and subjected to confiscation all cargoes of British pro- 
duce or manufacture. In aid of this last regulation, he afterwards 
declared that all neutral vessels coming into any port in his domi- 
nions, should bring with them what is called ‘ a certificate of ori- 
gin ;’ being a certificate under the hand of the French consul at the 
port of shipment, that the cargo was not of British produce or 
manufacture; and that all vessels met at sea without such a cer- 
tificate, should be liable to capture. 

This was the French decree, iffued, as we have feen, in No- 
vember 1806. From the ftate of their naval force, it will eafily 
be underftood, that it cou/d not be enforced in its moft material 
points ; and it fhall be fhown immediately, that no attempt was 
made to enforce it, even where fuch attempt might have been ef- 
fe€tual, It was probably intended chiefly to alarm or to provoke 
us ; and it feems to have anfwered that purpofe fufficiently in the 
end. In January 1807, the late Miniftry iffued an order, fubjeCting 
to feizure all neutral veffels trading from one hoftile port in Eu- 
rope to another with hoftile property ; or interdicting, in fhort, 
the coafting trade of the enemy to neutrals. Ten months elapfed 
without any other movement in either cabinet; till, at laft, in 
November 1807, juft a year after the publication of the Berlin 
decree, our Orders in Council appeared, containing thefe two fub- 
ftantial ~ropofitions. Fir/f, that France, and all its tributary 
ftates, fhould be held to be in a ftate of blockade ; and all veffels 
feized which attempted to trade from any neutral port to thofe 
countries, or from them to any neutral port: and, /econdly, that 
all veffels fhould be liable to feizure which fhould have aboard any 
fuch certificate of origin as was required by the Berlin decree. 
Neutral veffels intended for a French or hoftile port, are dire&ted, 
at all events, to touch firft at Great Britain; from which, after 
paying certain duties, they may, in fome cafes, be allowed to pro« 
ceed ; and in all cafes they are permitted, and indeed enjoined, 
to come to Great Britain, when clearing out with a cargo from 
any port of the enemy. 

Such is the decree which has been iffued and enforced by our 
Government for the laft fix months. There are only two quef- 
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tions which arife with regard to it; but they include every thing 
which can affect the merits of any public meafure. Had we any 
right to make fuch a decree ? and will it do us good or harm, now 
that we have made it? Is it juff in fhort—and is it expedient ? 
If the anfwer to the lift queftion were clearly favourable, we fear 
that the other could {carcely obtain a very fair hearing. As it is, 
we believe, it will not be difputed that they muft both be anfwer- 
ed in the fame manner. The juftice and legality of ‘the Orders 
ftand exaétly upon the fame ground with their expediency ; and 
the reader, who is fatisfied that they are indefenfible upon prin- 
. ciple, certainly will have no occafion to regret this conclufion, 
from any confideration of their confequences. 

That they go near to annihilate the commerce of neutrals, is 
the firft feature in thefe new meafures of policy. ‘Taken in com- 
bination with the Berlin decree, they interdi€&t the whole foreign 
trade of all neutral nations: they prohibit every thing which 
that decree had allowed; and they enjoin thofe very things which 
are there made a ground of confifcation. France, it is true, 
wants the power to enforce the greater part of her own enact. 
ments ; but what fhe can enforce, our Orders compel her to make 
effetual. We take all the veflels that attempt to pafs between 
the ports of the enemy and neutrals; and the enemy, of courfe, 
feizes and detains all that attempt to come to him from us. Be- 
tween the two, the trade of the neutral with the enemy is totally 
deftroyed, and our blockade of the whole Continent of Europe carri~ 
ed into complete and vigorous effeét. Our own dire& trade with the 
neutral indeed may remain; but prodigioufly limited in its extent, 
both by our no longer having occafion for any of thofe commodi+ 
ties which we formerly took to reexport to the Continent, and by 
the neutral being obliged, in like manner, to limit his imports to 
fuch articles as he can confume at home, and pay for from his 
own produce ;—to fay nothing of the rifk of capture for want of 
a certificate of origin—and the hazard, or rather the certainty, 
of open war from the enemy, in confequence of fubmitting to 
our decree of blockade, and difregarding his, 

Here, then, is an enormous injury done to the neutral, under 
pretence of a blockgde, and of retaliation on the enemy. That a 
general blockade of ports not a€tually watched or invefted, is con- 
trary to the law of nations, and totally ineffectual as againft neu- 
trals, is fettled by the uniform decifions of our own courts, even 
in the prefent war;* and will not be difputed by the fierceft 
advocates of the Orders in Council. But the defence is, that our 
blockade was but a retaliation of that which had been impofed by 
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the enemy ; and that the neutrals, having fubmitted to the one, 
have no right to complain of the other, The whole queftion, 
therefore, on the ground of juftice and principle, comes merely 
| to this, whether the French decree of blockade had been enforced 
'' or not, and whether the neutrals had fubmitted to it. 

In the preamble to the Orders in Council, it is flated, that ‘ cer- 
€ tain orders, eftablifhing an unprecedented fyftem of warfare a- 
¢ gainft this kingdom, had been fome time fince iffued by the Go- 
* vernment of France, and that the fame have been recently enforced 
§ with increafing rigour.’ It is alfo {tated in another part of the 
preamble, that ‘ countries not engaged in the war have acquiefced 
* in thefe orders of France, and fubmitied to them as parts of the 
¢ new fyftem of war,’ &c.; and therefore, it is added, his Majefty, 
¢ under thefe circumftances,’ finds himfelf compelled to take 
meafures for yindicating his juft rights, &c. It is fufliciently im- 
plied in this preamble, that the juftification of thofe meafures 
muft depend upon the truth of the facts which are fet forth, as 
having compelled his Majefty’s Government to adopt them. It is 
of confequence, therefore, to confider how far thele facts have 
been eftablifhed,—fince the yery framers of the Orders evidently 
admit that they could not be defended, if the decrees of France 
fhould appear not to have been wnprecedented,—not to have been 
enforced,—and not to have been acguie/ced in, 

That they were not unprecedented, is made out by Mr Brougham 
in the cleareft manner, by reference to authorities which feem to 
have efcaped all former inveftigators, though perfeétly decifive of 
the queftion. " Similar decrees had been iffued in 1739, and in 
1756, under the ojd government. Since the revolution, they had 
been many times repeated; once in 1796, when certificates of 
origin were firft required; once in 1797; and again, after the firlt 
formation of the Confular government, in 1800. In all thefe de- 
crees, a veflel, loaded in whole or in part with Britifh produce, 
is declared lawful prize ; and the ports of France are fhut againit 
all fhips which had touched at a Britifh harbour in the courfe of 
their voyage. 

None of the/e decrees, it is admitted, were either enforced, or 
fubmitted to, by neutrals; and as they were pot backed by any 
meafures of retaliation on our part, our commerce with neutrals 
went on, during their fubfiftence, not only without interruption, 
but with prodigious increafe. Laft of all comes the edict of No- 
vember 18:6; and the queftion is, whether it was enforced or 
acquiefced in, more than thofe that had gone before it. — 

Now, with regard to thefe points, it is perfectly manifeft, from 
the official correfpondence on the fubject, as well as from the evi- 
dence which has recently been laid before Parliament, that = 
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edi& never was enforced, nor expected to be enforced ; and that, 
fo far from being fubmitted to by America (and there is no other 
-neutral), the moft pofitive affurances were given, that it would 
not be fubmitted to. In the firft place, there is the note of Lords 
Auckland and Holland to the American commifhioners on the 3 1ft 
December 1806, more than fix weeks after that edit had been 
promulgated ; in which they fay, that * they cannot believe that 
* the enemy will ever ferioufly attempt to enforce fuch a fyftem ; 
* and that sf he fhould, they are confident the good fenfe, &c. of 
* the American Government will prevent its acquiefcence in fuch 
* pretenfions,’ &c. ‘The Orders in Council of the 7th January 
1807, prohibiting the enemy’s coafting trade by neutrals, is intro- 
duced by a preamble, reprobating the illegal decree of France, 
and is tran{mitted in a defpatch to our minifter in America, {tat- 
ing, that ‘ we rely with confidence on the firmne/s of that govern- 
‘ ment in refifing pretenfions, which, if fuffered to take effect, 
* would prove fo deftructive to its commerce.’ And, in anfwér 
to this, it appears that Mr Maddifon, the American fecretary, 
ftated in his firit letter to our ambaflador, ‘ that the honour, &c. 
* of the United States, was a /ufficient pledge that no culpable ac- 
‘ quiefcence on their part would ever render them acceflary to the 
* attack of one belligerent on the commerce of its adverfary, 
* through the rights of neutrals, ’ 

The moft important document of all, however, is the anfwer 
of M. Decrés the Minifter of Marine, to General Armftrong 
the American Ambaflador, when, inftead of acquiefcing in 
the Berlin decree, he applied to learn, whether it was intend- 
ed to be put in force againft the veflels of his country. ‘That 
anfwer diitin@ly ftates, firft, that it was mot intended to make 
any alteration in the former commercial regulations of the two 





countries; and, fecondly, that an American veflel could not | 


be taken at fea, becaufe it was going to an Englifh port, or 
had cleared out from one. The blockading decree, in fhort, 


was not to be put in force againft fhips of that country. ‘This’ 


was the pofitive official anfwer of the Minifter of Marine to the 
-American Ambafladcr ; and though it is added in that document, 
that his anfwer cannot have that development which might be re- 
ceived from the Minifter of the Exterior, ftill it is given without 
qualification ; and having been followed by no oppofite explana- 
tion, mutt be taken as the* authentic refcript of the French Go- 
vernment. It is known to have been communicated by General 
Armitrong to his Government ; and if they were fatisfied without 
any more folemn or. public declaration, it cannot be doubted that 
‘they thought they could rely in fafety on the affurances they had 
weceived. It could not be very defireable for the Ruler of France 
to declare formally, that he had iffued a decree which he had no 
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intention of enforcing ; and while his condu&t was conformable 
to the anfwer of his Minifter of Marine, it would evidently have 
been both unneceflary and imprudent to infift for any other difs 
avowal, The fact, however, which feems to fet the queftion as 
tothe execution of the Berlin decree, previous to our Orders in 
Council, entirely at reft, is, that fo late as the 18th of October 
1807, only one month before the iffluing of thefe Orders, Mefits 
Monroe and Pinkney, the American refidents, communicated to 
the Secretary of State the conftru€tion which France had given 
to that decree, and officially affured him, that the practice had been 
in contormity to that confiruflion. No anfwer was made to this 
communication ; and Mr Monroe was fuffered to leave England, 
and Mr Rofe defpatched on his miffion, a few days before the 
Orders in Council were made public. 
The whole tenor of the official papers, therefore, and public 
documents, demonstrate that the Berlin decree was not enforced, 
and, of course, that it was mot submitted to, up to the date of 
these Orders, which proceed on the extraordinary narrative of its 
having been enforced with increasing rigour, and acquiesced in 
| by the neutral governments. The matter, however, does not rest 
on the authority of public papers, or assertions and admissions 
on one side or the other. It is ascertained by public and notori- 
ous facts, and by evidence laid before the L sniahstonty for the 
purpose of ascertaining it. With regard to the supposed acqui-~ 
escence of America; it may be asked, in the first place, how any 
neutral can acquiesce in an order of blockade, otherwise than by 
discontinuing its trade with the blockaded ports, and admitting 
the justice of all captures made in support of it? Will it be 
pretended, by any advocate of the Orders in Council, that Ameri- 
ca has thus acquiesced in the Berlin decree? Did she discontinue 
her trade with the ports of Great Britain upon the publication of 
that edict. Did she ever limit or disguise that trade? Or is it 
not true, on the contrary, that, up to the date of our Orders in 
Council, it went on increasing, from day to day, in the sight of 
the whole world,—the subject of commercial speculation in both 
the.belligerent countries, and of public arrangement and discus 
sion with both governments? Instead of acquiescing in the blocke 
ade, therefore, it is notorieus and undeniable, that America ut- 
terly disregarded it; and resisted that extraordinary measure of 
hostility in the most effectual and u®aquivocal manner, by open- 
ly violating every one of its provisions, and continuing to us the 
full benefit of that intercourse, of which it was the object of that 
meagure to deprive us. It is equally certain and equally noto- 
rious, that France never resented this resistance of her order; but, 
ga conformity to her official declaration, permitted the neutrals 
te 
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to do every thing which she had formally prohibited, and allowed 
her last solemn and boastful decrees to fal into the same neglect 
as those which had gone before them. No attempt was madé 
to capture American vessels going or coming from an English 
port, except in one or two imstances; and, in all of these, thé 
property was restored upon examination. 

If any doubts, however, could still remain as to the fact of the 
non-execution of the Berlin decree, they must be effectually remov- 
ed by the evidence laid before the Houses of Parliament on the Lon- 
don and Liverpool petitions, and detailed with the most admirable 
clearness and force in the speech of Mr Brougham now before us. 
From that evidence it appears, first, that neutral vessels were publics 
ly and regularly chartered on voyages from this country to the con+ 
tinent of Europe, after the Berlin decree, in the same manner as 
before ; and that there was no interruption in their trade up to 
Me date of our orders in Council: Qdly, That the prices of arti- 
cles of our colonial produce and home manufacture continued 
the same in the continental markets, after the Berlin decree, and 
down to the date of our orders in Council: Sdly, That gentle« 
men concerned in this trade, to an extent that raised their fos 
reign postages to near 700/. in a year, never heard of a sincle te | 
stance of a neutral vessel condemned in the hostile ports for being | 
engaged in it: and, 4thly, That the rate of insurance on such voy- 
ages did not experience the least advance, in consequence of thé 
Berlin decree, but remained precisely at the point where it had 
formerly stood, till our’‘Orders in Council raised it so high as to 
put an end to the trade altogether. Although the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer has announced his intention to call- witnesses to 
contradict some parts of this evidence, we refer to it with the 
most perfect confidence in its accuracy,—not only from the un- 
questionable respectability of the individuals by whom it was gi- 
ven, but from its exact conformity with public documents and 
notorious facts,;—and from the circumstance, that the persons who 
give this testimony from their own experience, have, together with 
Sir Francis Baring, whose son has corroborated their whole state~ 
ments, almost the sole management of that great trade, to the 
history of which these statements belong. 

It is clearly and indisputably made out, therefore, that the pres 
amble of our Orders in Council, which contains their only justi- 
fication, is erroneous and fallacious in all points; and that the” 
Berlin decree, whose rigorous enforcement and unresisted exe- 
cution they are meant to retaliate, neither was enforced nor sub- 
mitted to, until it was seconded and superseded by those ree 
tive and. most injurious proclamations. We are chargéable, 
therefore, with the whole of the injustice and oppression which 
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me have been accustomed to charge against the enemy; and are 

answerable, primarily and a/one, for 7 unprecedented measure 
of putting a whole quarter of the world in a state of blockade, 
by a few pages of writing,-—and interdicting the commerce of 
neutrals sith a whole continent, which we have neither invested 
nor set a watch upon. 

All that we have now said relates to the blockade of the ene- 
my’s whole ports, and the measures intended to make it effectual. 
‘There is another part of our Orders, however, still more inde- 
fensible ; we mean that by which we declare our intention to 
make prize of all neutral vessels which shall have aboard a certi- 
ficate of origin, or a declaration that no part of the cargo is Bri- 
tish produce or manufacture. ‘The blockading part of the system 
bears at least the semblance and exterior form of retaliation; for 
France and her dependencies had declared our country to be 
blockaded, before we actually enforced the laws of blockade as to 
theirs. This last regulation, however, has not even that apology ; 
but really seems to Be a barefaced act of violence and revenge, 
dictated by an arrogant disregard of the rights of neutrality. 
France had an unquestionable right, either in peace or in war, to 
exclude British produce and manufacture from her ports, and to 
enact laws, confiscating all that should be brought in spite of 
such exclusion, as well as to require such evidence upon the mat- 
ter, by certificates or otherwise, as she might think satisfactory. 
This, accordingly, was the original purpose and design of centile 
cates of origin ; and the only retaliation which we could possibly 
make, was to prohibit the importation of French produce and 
manufactures, and to require similar certificates of origin in all 
vessels that came to our ports, under pain of confiscation. By 
her late decree, France, indeed, outstepped the law ef nations, 
and committed a new outrage on the rights of neutrality. She 
said, not only that she would confiscate all goods brought into her 
ports without a certificate that they were not British, but that 
she would seize and confiscate every neutral vessel which she 
might meet ef sea without such a certificate. Here, too, we had 
an opportunity of fair retaliation; and might have enacted, that 
we should do the same by all vessels which had not a certificate 
that the cargo was not French. If the neutral had sybmitted to 
the, outrage of the enemy, we conceive we might have done 
this, without exceeding the limits of allowable retaliation. But 
then,: we could not have done even this, consistently or ra- 
tionally, without previously interdicting all commerce in: French 
produce or manufactures, and subjecting to seizure all such are 
ticles brought into our ports under any condition by a neutral. 
It is notorious, however, not only that we have taken no such 
measure, but, by these very Orders in Council, we have ~— 
an 
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atid encouraged the neutral to come to .our ports diréctly from 
those of the enemy, and have done all in our power, therefore; 
to facilitate and promote the introduction of French produce and 
manufactures into this country. With that general regulation, 
therefore, it would evidently have been grossly absurd and in- 
consistent, to have required neutrals to have aboard a certificate 
that no part of their cargoes were French, and to have seized 
them, wherever met, if they had not such a certificate. Yet 
this, and more than this, we have actually done, by the regula. 
tion now in question ; which subjects to confiscation every neutral 
vessel that, for the sake of security, shall have aboard a certifie 
cate, whether true or false, that her cargo is not of British pros 
duce or manufacture; by which means, we condemn not only 
all French produce, but all neutral, or even British produce, 
that shall actually be certified to be so. France, in short, havi 
strictly prohibited all trade with herself in British manufactute, ant 
all resort to Great Britain, declares, with perfect consistency at 
least, that she will seize all vessels which cannot show ‘a certifi- 
cate that their cargoes are not of British manufactures; and. this 
she does upon the supposition, either that they are coming from or 
going to Great Britain, or that they are intended to be smuggled 
mto her ports, in defiance of her general prohibition. Great 
Britain, on the other hand, having made no law against the in- 
troduction of French goods or manufactures, but, on the con- 
trary, having, in her late Orders in Council, held out-every en- 
couragement for their’ importation, thinks proper at the same 
time to declare, that she will capture every neutral vessel which 
shall have a certificate on board, setting forth that her cargo is 
not British ; and this vindictive and most ruinous enactment as 
to neutrals, she is pleased, with matchless absurdity, to denomi- 
Rate an act of retaliation necessarily adopted for the vindication 
of her just rights. 
* Upon the grounds of justice then—of truth or consistency, 
we humbly conceive that these recent and unprecedented regue 
lations are utterly indefensifle. It only remains to consider, in 
how far they are likely to be profitable ;—whether the gain we 
expect to make by these extraordinary proceedings, is likely to be 
such as to indemnify us for the reproach and the censure to 
which they must expose us. This part of the subject has beén 
treated in a very masterly manner, both by Mr Brougham and by 
Mr Baring. ‘The latter gentleman, whose habits and opportue 
nities have given him a thorough knowledge of all the de- 
tails of the subject, has explained, from unquestionable docu- 
ments and sources of information, the real nature and extent of 
our trade with America; and pointed out, in the clearest man- 
ner, 
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ner, the disastrous consequences that must. follow from the en- 
forcement of these Orders. Mr Brougham, again, has confirmed 
this general statement, by reference to direct evidence ; and esta- 
blished, in the most luminous and convincing manner, the vast in- 
iury which our commerce must sustain from the most ample and 
Universal execution of these untimely Orders. Both writers lay 
out of view altogether the hazard of actual war with America, and 
draw their conclusions on the supposition that our new Regula- 
tions are peaceably submitted to, and cheerfully adopted, by the 
only neutral state that now remains to be affected by them. The 
grounds and the tenor of these conclusions, may be explained in 
a very few words. 

By the official returns laid before Congress, it appears, that on 
an average of three am preceding 1805, the United States had 
imported annually from Great Britain and its dependencies, to 
the value of upwards of eight millions Sterling; while their exports 
to Great Britain scarcely exceeded five millions for each of those 
years. For the three years after 1804, the average is upwards of 
twelve millions exported to America, and not more than four mil- 
lions and a half received in our ports from that country. How, 
then, is this great balance of seven millions to be made effectual ? 
Mr Baring and Mr Brougham make this perfectly plain; and it 
leads to a view of the consequences of our interference with this 
trade, which, we think, should strike some alarm into the abet- 
tors of the rigorous measures by which it has been suspended. 
Though America imports a vast deal more from England than she 
replaces by her exports to this country, the case is exactly re- 
versed in the history of her trade with the other countries of Eu- 
rope. ‘To these she exports a vast deal more than is replaced by her 
imports from these countries ; and the balance owing her by those 
countries has hitherto been transmitted, either by goods brought 
from the Continent, or in bills of exchange upon London, to an- 
swer the opposite balance which is there owing by her to this 
country. 

This is the result of a number of clear and minute details, 
which Mr Baring’s perfect acquaintance with the subject has en- 
abled him to furnish ; and of a large accumulation of decisive and 
concurring testimony recapitulated by Mr Brougham to the same 
effect. ‘The conclusion to which these facts lead, as to the policy 
or expediency of the Orders in Council, is deserving of the most 
serious consideration. 

Supposing for the present, that America was not to resent our 
Orders in Council, either by war or embargo, but to submit to 
them, and to cooperate with us with the utmost cordiality in 
catrying them into execution, what would the effect be upon our 
commerce and upon theirs ? Our direct trade with them, it may 
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be said, would remain, and we might still export and import as 
we have hitherto done with that country. It will be observed, 
however, that we have hitherto exported to the amount of about six 
millions annually more than we have imported ; and the question 
is therefore, whether America will now be able to replace that 
balance to us in the way in which it has hitherto been replaced. 
In point of fact, however, it is proved, that it has been hitherto 
replaced in consequence of America exporting to the Continent 
of Europe to an equal extent beyond what she imported from 
those countries. But our Orders in Council have the effect, con- 
fessedly, of putting a stop to her trade with all those countries; 
and therefore it follows, that she will no longer be able to repay 
us this balance, nor, of course, to take from us the articles for 
which it will be due. The first effect of the Orders in Council, 
therefore, considered as a device for extending our commerce, is 
to reduce our American trade from twelve millions annually, to 
something a little above four; that is, in other words, to strike 
off, at one blow, two thirds of the whole foreign trade which now reo 
mains to Great Britain. 

Even this, however, is but an inadequate and imperfect view 
of the consequences of these Orders. By cutting off the whole 
foreign trade of America, we limit her imports, of course, to the 
articles which she can consume within her own territories ; and, 
by cutting off this only remaining, though circuitous, communi- 
cation hetween ourselves and the Continent, we limit our own 
imports to what we, in like manner, can consume or reexport to 
America in a state of manufacture. Now, it appears from the 
different documents recited by Mr Baring, that of the manufac- 
tured goods imported into America, chiefly from this country, 
between two and and three millions are anually reexported to the 
Continent of Europe. Their demand, therefore, and their ability to 
pay, will now cease in this further proportion; while, with re- 
gard to our own imports from that country, it is notorious that 2 
very great proportion of the tobacco and cotton of which they 
consisted, were destined for exportation, and ultimately, by the 
mediation of neutral traffic, for the markets of Continental Eu- 
rope. If we only take a little more than four, millions annually, 
however, to supply the cotton manufactures for eport, and to 
maintain our traffic in tobatco and coffee with the Continent, it 
may fairly be estimated, that we shall not take so much as two 
millions when that traffic is finally cut off, and our supply of those 
articles limited to our home consumption ; and as, inthat case, we 
can never afford to export more than can be repaid by imports, 
our whole trade with America, or, in other words, our whole fox 
teign trade, will be reduced from twelve millions, te less Saal two 
; mulons 
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millions per annum. The glut which will be produced in thé 
market, from the impossibility of getting rid of the portion of 
those commodities hitherto destined for exportation, will sink 
their value still further, and limit to a still greater degree the safe 
amount of our exports. 

What a degree of misery and impoverishment, what defalca- 
tion of public revenue, and destruction of private comfort, would 
be produced by throwing two-thirds of the articles now destined 
for exportation, back on the hands of their owners, and conse« 
quently, turning out of employment the whole induftry and capi- 
tal now occupied in providing them, may be readily conceived by 
any one who is at all aware of the delicate balance on which our 
commercial profperity is fufpended. The evil, however, is ftill 
more extenfive and alarming in the prefent cafe. The balance 
which America annually contraéts, is paid by bills tranfmitted or 
goods imported by her from the Continent, where the balance is 
in her favour. We have cut off that trade, and can no longer 
look for thofe imports nor remittances. Now, we might do tole- 
rably without wine or brandy; but what are we to do without 
naval ftores, without hemp and fpars, and pitch, and planks and 
iron ? Without filk, and wool and flax, how are we to go on 
with our manufactures even for home use and American con- 
fumption ? Where are we to get filver for paying our armies 
abroad, for fubfidies to our remaining allies, or for our trade to 
India and China; or for paying dividends to foreign ftockholders, 
which are faid to be due to the amount of 700,000l. annually ? 
Such will be our ftate for want of the imports. In confequence 
of wanting the bills, the exchange will neceflarily be turned againft 
us, all over the world, to an extent that will operate as a bar to 
all foreign traffic, and expofe our paper money to the hazard of a 
depreciation that muft be ruinous to multitudes of our moft con- 
fiderable proprietors. 

Another confideration, is the rifk we run of permanently lofing 
the market of America by a temporary fufpenfion of our trade 
with her; efpecially as we muft then leave nearly twelve millions 
Sterling of our money in her hands to affift in forming rival ma- 
nufa&tures and means of independent opulence. ‘This is put in 
fo clear a point of view by Mr Brougham, that we muft requeft 
the attention of our readers to the following paffage. 

« It bas always been fuppofed, that when hands are theap and money 
plenty, commerce and trade will be encouraged, and not till then; but 
let it be remembered, that America has been both increafing in hands 
with an unexampled rapidity, and accumulating money by the beneficial 
effects of a long interval of peace, which fhe has wifely and happily en. 
jeyecd» ‘The public inftitutions, the manufactories, and the plans ox 
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the general encouragement to trade, have in that country been for years 
pat vifibly upon the increafe. Their banks at prefent amount to 73; their 
infurance companies to 43 ; the intereft of money has fallen from 12 oF 
20, to 6 and 7 per cent. ; capital is fo heaped up, that it is common to 
meet thirty men poffefled of 50,0001. on one exchange. Four miles 
from any town, lands were two years ago fold at ie dollars by the 
acre, a much higher price than is known in Middlefex itfelf. An emis 
gration has been of late years perceived to take place from the Northern 
to the Weftern part of the country, where the land is cheaper. Nay, 
they have even a confiderable numbtr of manufactories already eftablith- 
ed; they have, upon fome occafions, been able to export to othet 
countries, and have fo evidently begun to fupply their own market, that 
fome of the witneffes at your Bar found themfelves cut out of it by the 
competition of home-made goods. The refult of the whole is, that wé 
have given up a part of our capital for the purpofe of enabling the A- 
mericans to eftablifh trades and manufactures of their owns and that, if 
we continue to force it into this employment, by our foolifh meafures; 
we fhall foon find ourfelves generally and parmanently foreftalled in the 
American market by. their home-made goods. 

* | am far from faying, Sir, that thefe unqueftionable fas ought to 
alarm this country, if meafures be taken really capable of foftering our 
own trade, or at leaft leaving our induftry to itfelf, and letting that of 
others alone—initead of thole fehemes, whofe only tendency is to funt 
eur commerce and make American manufa@tures emulate our own. I 
only prove that it is in vain to talk of this competition as a thing im- 
poflible. I tell you that it is blind to fay there is no fuch danger,—it 
is foolifh to fay that the poverty and cheap land of America will pres 
vent all rivalfhip from growing up, do what we will to force it. I tell 
you it is an idle fecurity to fuppofe that our preference in the Ameri+ 
can market is of fo fteady a nature, and will be of fuch lalting duration, 
that no force or change of circumitances can wreft it from us. By the 
teftimony of thofe who have vifited that part of the world, and but yefs 
terday feen the moft interefting {pectacle of a growing nation, that the 
eyes of man can beliold, it appears that its manufadtories are rifing, and 
its capital accumulating. Lua addition to this, it appeare, by the évis 
dence now upon your table, that you have forced no lefs than eight 
millions of your capital into the fame channel, in order, as it were, to 
fecure—to perpetuate the rivalry of America; and, while you exclude 
her from all intercourfe with Europe, to render her more and more ins 
dependent of yourfelves. It is furely not unreafonable to fuppofe that, 
under fuch citcumftances, fhe will tura the part of your capital which 
you have lent her, may, compelled her to keep in her hands, into chan- 
eet may fobvert our traffic both with her and the reft of the 
world. 

* Again, I befeech you, Sir, to recolle& that I do not fay Amerie 
ca will do all this naturally ; if left to herfelf, the may for years and years 
confine herfelf to agricultural purfuits : but I have fhown you her ca- 
pacities for other employments; I have proved that. fhe i¢ even on the 
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brink of manufaturing in a good meafure for herfelf; I fay the will do fo 
to any extent, if you drive her to it ; and I here again warn you how you 
rafhly do that again your own commerce, which no power on earth but 
yours can ever effe€&t. Nor let any one think that the rivalfhip, which ¥ 
am anticipating, would terminate with the emergency that gave rife to it. 
Hiven after that peace fhould be reftored, which fome perfons fondly 
dream of as a poffible event, it is in vain that you will look for the re« 
eftablifhment of thofe peaceful and profperous employments which for. 
mer treaties have brought back to the country. The whole Continent 
may be fubdued by the arms of your allies, and its commerce deftroyed 
by your fleets ; you may ceafe to have a rival in power, or in wealth, 
from one extremity to the other of Furope. After diftating a peace te 
the world, you will feek in vain for the reftoration of the trade which 
your vigour fhall have fufpended ;—it is deftroyed, if it is fufpended. 
You will find raifed up, by your jealoufy and violence, a rival to your 
profperity, on the ether fide of the Atlantic—a great nation, filled full 
of capital by your meafures, and forced by them to be the firft manu- 
facturers in the world. You will then, no doubt, be immediately re- 
paid thofe eight millions Sterling which the Americans now owe you 3 
for it is a common and a juft remark, that fuccefsful traffic produces 
honeft dealings. But what will be the confequence of having allowed 
that capital to accumulate, at compound intereft, by its employment in 
fuch channels? Let us think of this, Sir, and look to all thefe things, 
when we are confiding in our own folly, and blindly hoping that, im 
wilfully cutting ourfelves out of every one line of induftry, which has 
made us a rich and powerful nation, we fhall ftill, God knows how, 
preferve cur influence and wealth!’ p. 65—70. 

The learned author then refers, in a very impreflive manner; 
to the teftimony formerly delivered by the celebrated Dr Franklin, 
when examined before the Houfe of Commons, as to the poflibili- 
ty of the Americans doing without the trade of England, when 
he anf{wered the problem by faying, that if that trade was inter- 
digted, ‘ they would manufacture more, and plough lefs;’ and 
that they were daily laying afide the pride they ufed to take in in- 
dulging in the fafhions and manufa€tures of the mother country. 

It is the opinion, we believe, even of the framers of our Orders, 
that they eannot be carried into execution for any great length of 
time ; and the country at large has been induced to fubmit to them, 
by affurances that they mutt fpeedily produce the moft important 
and beneficial effeéts ; that the diftrefs which they will occafion 
on the Continent, will compel our enemy to relax his commercial 
reftrictions; or even force him to fue for peace; or put the go- 
vernment in danger from the infurreétions of the fuffering people. 
Of all the prepofterous delufions which have been employed to 
ftimulate the exertions, or footh the patience of this fanguine 
and credulous nation, we do think this the moft dreamy and rie 
diculous. It is perfectly evident, that our enemy-muft -foffer 
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much lefs from this annihilation of foreign trade, than we our- 
felves muft do. With the inland navigation of all the Continent 
at her command, fhe is Jefs dependent on foreign~ fupplies. 
Scarcely any of her revenue depends upon commerce; and her 
people, kept completely in check by an army which will be allow- 
ed to feel no want, would not dare to murmur at far greater 
hardfhips, than the dearnefs of fugar and tobacco. We mutt 
make room for the following eloquent and powerful paffage from 
the conclufion of Mr Brougham’s fpeech on this fubje€. 

In anfwer to all our arguments, and in order to quiet the fears that 
are manifeftly {preading over the country, we are told that the opera- 
tion of the Orders in Council will put an end to the unnatural ftate of 
things which the enemy has eftablifhed upon the Continent, and will 
force open the channels of trade now ftopped up by him. If any thing 
in the poffible confequences of thefe meafures could give your petitioners 
a fhadow of expectation that the ports of the Continent would be open- 
ed, and that the dire&t trade with it would again be eftablifhed ; moft 
unqueftionably, as they would have been the laft to trouble you had any 
fuch hopes remained to them, fo they would even now leave your Bar 
contented and cheerful, if you could, by any proof or argument, give 
a colour of truth to fuch pleafing profpeéts. But when they look to 
the hiftory of the conqueft of Europe, .and to its prefent ftate, or view, 
what is indeed the fame thing, the events of the French revolution, 
they can indulge in no fuch views. After refifting fo many violefit 
fhocks from without, and fo many convulfions within—after pafling 
through every fort of revolution—all the varieties of fituation—uniform 
in nothing, except the conitant increafe of calamity, public and domef- 
tic ;—after having fuffered all this without attempting a complaint, or 
even breathing a murmur againft the tyrant of the hour—when faétion 
was raging in the Welt, and the enemy, not always beaten, in the Eaft 
—after fuch fcenes. as thefe, and fuch incitements to rebellion utterly 
failed to create, during eighteen years of revolution, a whifper that 
could be heard from the people ;—I fay, after all this, you defire us to 
expect that the fcarcity of fugar, or a rife in the price of tobacco, or 
the difficulty of procuring cotton, fhould throw all France into a flame 
—bring out the feeds of lurking rebellion—draw forth the population 
of our enemies in array againft their ruler—make them with one loud 
voice demand the revocation of the Berlin decree—and force the gover- 
nor of France himfelf to fue for peace. That fuch mighty things 
fhould arife from fuch little caufes, Iam far from pronouncing to be 
impoffible ; but I lament that I have been quite unable to make my 

clients agree with me, or, by any fuch efforts, to comfort them under 
the ruin of their affairs, which they never ceafe proving to me by the 
dry details of their legers and day-books, as often as I unfold to them 
the pleafing views to which I have been alluding ; nor indeed can I find 
any one to back me, in urging fuch confolation to them.. The peti- 
tioners have further been told, by fome perfons of airy fancy and load 
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talk, that by this great at of felf-denial, (a magnanimity confiderably 
cheaper to thofe who preach it up, than to the poor petitioners who are 
defired to prattife it), we fhall afluredly make known in the moft remote 
corners of the earth (even in places where the form of a fhip has never 
yet been feen) the power and the glories of the Britifh Navy. It feems 
that, in proportion as fugars become higher in price, or as the people on the 
Continent find their coffee becoming rougher, the gallant form of a vef- 
fel fhall begin to dawn on their untutored minds. Growing by degrees 
more diftin€&t, what ideas muft it raife, as the fweets vanifh! When at 
laft the coffee too difappears, and the peafant wholly changes his break. 
faft of foreign luxuries into one of milk or wine,—then indeed will he 
defcry our whole fleets and navies, and tremble at the name of England 
—and_ thus fhall the enflaved people of the Continent fpeedily revolt 
againft the yoke of France.—This topic of confolation, Sir, I have 
alfo tried with my clients. But I have been again met with their plaguy 
account-books and dry details of profit and lofs. They tell me blunt- 
ly enough, “ All thefe fine fancies are nothing to us, if they do not 
give us back our American market, which has by the grand meafures 
of government been taken away. We aik back our traffic—our buy- 
ing and felling—our livelihood. We are plain men—merchants, manu- 
faéturers, and workmen—and we care not if one half of Europe never 
heard of the Britifh Navy, nor knew there was fuch a thing as a fhip— 
nay, nor knew there was fuch a country as England—provided that 
half were confuming our produce and wearing our manufactures. Let 
the Britith Navy and name be as unknown in the heart of Poland as it 
is in the deferts of Kamptfchatka—but, for pity’s fake, give us back 
that trade, the fole means of our fubfiftence—the fole obje& of our 
defires—the only thing our literal imaginations ever dream about. ”’ 

‘ Sir, I greatly fear, that, dull as it may be, you mutt give thefe 
men fome other anfwer to their complaints, than the lively and elegant 
ones which I have been alluding to. I ftrongly fufpe& you mutt, in 
order to fatisfy the people, make out fome cafe for the new meafures 
which fhall be adapted to the grovelling capacities of the nine hundred 
and ninety-nine plain matter-of-fact men who inhabit the country, what. 
ever flighty things you may hear from the thoufandth wit. For un- 
happily our cuftomers on the Continent have fallen under the dominion 
of a matter-of-fa& man, who works with ftubborn tools, and won’¢t 
fuffer his vaffals to rebel for the fake of a point. He does not rul¢ 
them by the love of fugar and coffee, and indeed cares little whether 
the interefting peafants ever fee fuch things or no. He does not leave 
them to form ideas of a French foldier, by raifing the prices of goods, 
* in places where a foldier was never feen.’” He chains them with 
chains, and drives them on with bayonets—and fends half a million of 
ftrong men to execute his orders ; and, having done fo, he troubles him- 
felf but little what his vaffals fay about colonial produce—or what orders 
you iffue from your Council, even if you fhould make them as intelligible 
as hisrown.’ p. 78-—82. 
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Such, we conceive, is the true view of the effects of our Or- 
ners in Council, even upon the supposition that America shall 
remove her embargo, and conform herself to them with the most 
cheerful alacrity. It is needless to say, however, how little 
chance there is of such a result; and the total estrangement, if 
not the open hostility of that country, may fairly be stated among 
the inevitable consequences of adhering to our present system. 
Of the ruin to which our West India islands would be exposed 
by such an event,—of the hazard of our continental settlements, — 
ot the destruction of our fisheries,—of our incalculable sufferings 
from the want of naval stores and of corn, in case of a scarcity 
during our wars in Europe,—it is needless, and, we are afraid, it 
would be in vain to speak. Neither the government nor the po- 
pulace of this country have forgiven America for having made her 
self independent; and the lowest calumnies and grossest absurdi- 
ties are daily employed by a court faction to keep alive the most 
vulgar prejudices. Mr Baring speaks upon this subject with so 
much liberality, moderation and good sense, that we will venture 
to quote one passage from his pamphlet in support of the unpo- 
pular doctrine of American pacification. 

‘ The events,’ fays he, ‘ of a civil war left naturally deeper impref- 
fions on the unfuccefsful than the fuccefsful party ; and while every little 
{tate of Europe was courted, that afforded limited markets for our ma- 
nufaétures, we feemed to regret that we owed any thing to our former 
fubjeéts ; and an increafing commercial intercourfe has been carried on 
under feclings of unfubdued enmity, of which the Government has fet 
the fathion, inftead of checking fentiments as void of common fenfe as 
of magnanimity. To this error, in my opinion, the prefent ftate of the 
public mind towards America is in a great meafure owing. Her fuc- 
cefs and profperity, though we dare not fairly avow it, have difpleafed 
us; and fentiments have been imperceptibly encouraged towards her, as 
ungenerous as they are impolitic. If this important fubje& had been 
confidered difpaffionately, we fhould have difcovered not only that we 
had loft nothing except the barren honour of fovereignty, by America 
being under an independent government, but that, upon the whole, her 
increafed utility to us in that fituation had, to a greater degree than 
could have been expected from any other, been the means of increafing 
our refources, in the arduous conteft in which we are engaged. She 
ceafes to contribute dire@tly to our naval force; this is the only article 
in the oppofite feale: But then fhe relieves a confiderable portion of it 
from the neceflity of protecting her. In every other refpect the contri- 
butes, in the higheft degree poffible, all the benefits which one nation 
can derive from the exiftence of another, or that one mother country 
can receive from that of the beft regulated colony. 

* If the choice could have been offered us of having the United 
States as a dependent or an independent colony during the prefent war, 
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we could not, on any principles of found policy, have hefitated to prefer 
the latter. If neutrals of fome fort have hitherto always been confider- 
ed as neceflary to countries at war, and particularly to thofe whofe re- 
fources are derived from commerce, how much mutt it be our intereft to 
have in that charaéter a people politically independent, but commercially 
as dependent on us as habits and intereft can make them? Inflead of 
foftering the naval power of the nations of the Baltic, which at every 
period of our diftrefs is turned againft us, this increafe of trade, which 
we cannot difpenfe with, is transferred to a country whofe policy is ne- 
ceffarily that of peace, and whofe form of government, and political in- 
flitutions, render a fteady adherence to that policy infeparable from 
their exillence.”’ p. 19-21. 

The following observations, suggested by a pretty long resi- 
dence in the United States, are entitled to the utmost attention. 

‘ There are undoubtedly in America many people who entertain a 
decided partiality for this country, and for a clofe political connexion 
with it. There are others, on the contrary, with equally decided anti- 
pathies againft us. Both thefe claffes are principally compofed of natu- 
ralized Europeans, who are very numerous, and are the great political 
agitators of the country. The emigrations from England are princi- 
pally owing to neceffity cr difcontent, mfeparable from an overflowing 
population; and thofe much more numerous from Ireland, where we 
have unfortunately not yet difcovered the fecret of making the great maf: 
of the people love the Government under which they live, carry with 
them their hatred, which burfts out into increafed violence from the ab- 
fence of rettraints. 

¢ But although the oppofite opinions of thefe two claffes fill the pub- 
lic newfpapers with every fpecies of extravagance, the real Americans, 
who have never been out of their own country, take little part in them ; 
and their views of policy are generally governed by their opinions of its 
true intereft, without caring otherwife much about what is paffing in 
Europe. If there be any bias, it is probably in our favour; the fym- 
pathy naturally arifing from language, manners, and a common extrac- 
tion, is fhown in a decided preference to us as individuals: “ Dans toute 
la partie de Amérique que jai parcourue,” fays Mons. Talleyrand, 
« je n’ai pas trouvé un feul Anglais qui ne fe trouvat Américain, pas 
un feul Frangais qui ne fe trouvat étranger.”” The ftudy of the fame 
authors, the exiftence of the fame laws, infures a generat refpe& and re- 
gard for this country, infeparable from fimilar feelings towards them- 
felves ; and perhaps thefe circumftances might have been improved for 
political purpofes, if we had not, fince the exilténce of the independent 
government of America, treated it with a ftudied and repulfive hauteur. 

‘ We have, upon the whole, every reafon to expeét that the political 
conduct of America on this occafion will be purely American; and it 
js to be feared, perhaps, that in refenting the injuries which fhe has fuf- 
tained, her refpeét for the power of this country will rather lead her to 
undervalue Our dangers in the conteft in. which we are engaged. It is 
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not furprifing that no high opinion of the power of France fhould be 
entertained in a country where her flag is feldam feen, but ia the humi- 
Mating ftate of flying for thelter from an ipferior enemy.’ p. 122—24. 

Mr Baring has also been at the trouble of making a very full 
and satisfactory reply to the strange exaggerations and mistakes of 
the author of War in Disguise, with regard to the frauds which 
that writer asserts to have “been practised under the neutral flag; 
and even condescends to refute the more vulgar calumnies as 
the encroaching spirit of America, and her disposition to take 
advantage of our present embarrassments to advance claims which 
she knows to be inadmissible. Mr Baring shows, by an accurate 
review of our whole proceedings towards that country from the 
era of her independence, that the very reverse of this is the case ; 
and that she has submitted, with very little remonstrance, to the 
various capricious and arbitrary changes which we have made for 
the regulation of her neutral traffic,.—though some of those were 
of a nature the most injurious, and founded upon pretexts the 
most untenable. Both Mr Brougham and he establish, in the 
clearest manner, that the substance of our Orders in Council was 
known at Washington at least a week before the embargo was 
laid on by Congress on the 22d of December last. 

It is to little purpose, we fear, now to lay those facts before 
the public. ‘There is an infatuation upon us which nothing but 
positive suffering, we are afraid, can dispel. Never, c certainly, i in 
the history of the world, was there an example of such uniform, 
long continued and fatal ill success as has attended our war sys- 
tem for these last fifteen years ; and yet we are as much wedded 
to it—as sanguine in our views of success—as credulous of mini- 
sterial vaunting, and as angry at anxious warnings, as when it 
was yet unshamed by failure, and flattered us with the prospect 
of giving law to a regenerated world. It used to be a maxim 
among political philosophers, that wars were begun by the court, 
and ended by the people. One of the parties seems now to 
have forgotten its function. We hope it will not be remind- 
ed of it by any great calamity. We shall make a miserable 
peace, indeed, if we refuse to make it till compelled by an 
apparent necessity. But if Government will persist in main- 
taining its attitude of arrogant repulsion till forced from it by the 
clamours of the people ;—if it will cheer on that sanguine but 
fickle people till it turn and bear them down in the tumult of its 
retreat ;—if calamity alone.can bring us to a sense of our situation 
—then we congratulate ourselves on the passing of the Orders in 
Council, as the mildest form of that medicinal calamity. If per- 
sisted in, they will infallibly produce the utmost wretcheduess 
gad ebarrassment in the country, and occasion that terrible re- 
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vulsion, which is the natural end ang expiation of all popular 
enthusiasm. We shall then be forced upon a disadvantageous 
and dishonourable peace ; but it will neither be so bad, nor so 
dearly purchased, as if we were forced upon it by the conquest 
of Ireland, or reduced to hail it as the means of escaping a re- 
volution and a civil war. 


Art. XIV. 4 Sketch of the Caufes and Confequences of the late 
Emigration to the Brazils. By Ralph Rylance. 8vo. pp. 84, 
London. Longman & Co. 1808. 


Vindicie Lufitane: or, an Anfwer toa Pamphlet, entitled, “ The 
Caufes and Confequences of the iate Emigration to the Brazils.” 
By Edward James Lingham, Efg. 8vo. pp. 70. London, 
Budd. 1808. 


‘> are the only productions which the very fingular event 
of the extinétion of the antient kingdom of Portugal, nd 
the emigration of its fovereign to South America, have hitherto 
called forth: and, with the exception of fome difcuffion in the 
daily and weekly journals, and a very few incidental remarks in 
the firft debates of the Seffion, it feems to have excited no {pecu- 
lation among the regular combatants in the political circles. Pere 
haps this was ‘< ly to be exp: ¢ted, when the fubje& bore little 
immediate relation to the grand matters in difpute between the 
contending parties, and only affected the greateft interefts of the 
country, and the general happinefs of the fpecies. We are quite 
fenfible how vifionary and romantic it muft appear to the high pub- 
lic chara€ters of the day, to feel an uncommon intereft in fuch in- 
different matters. ‘They neither influence the votes of fenators, nor 
touch upon places and patronage, nor contribute to the change of 
miniftry, nor help the government to a triumph over its antagonifts. 
Neverthelefs, we take the liberty of viewing them as involving 
confiderations of the utmo‘t importance, and leading to both {pe- 
culative and pra@tical difcuffions, as interefting as any that have 
ever occupied the attention of political reafoners. Therefore, we 
rejoice that an opportunity is afforded us of entering upon the in- 
quiry ; and avail ourfelves of the publications mentioned at the 
head of this article, for the purpofe of bringing the whole fubjeét 
before our readers. 
- The pamphlet of Mr Rylance is certainly by a good many de- 
rees the abler of the two now before us; while both profefs to 
difcufs the fubje& upon general views—are diftinguifhed by a con- 
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fiderable knowledge of the fubje&t—are marked with the moft 
praifeworthy liberality of views upon all the other political quef- 
tions that incidentally occur—and, what is rather a fingular cir- 
cumftance, are both dedicated to Mr Rofcoe of Liverpool. Mr 
Rylance is a great deal calmer and more modeft in his language 
than his antagonift, who really seems to have little command over 
his temper ; and lays his abufe about him with a moft unfparing 
hand. He alfo enters more fully into the fubje&t ; which Mr Ling- 
ham, anxious only to vindicate the Portugueze government, is 
very prone to leave on one hand of him. We fufpeé, too, that 
the former gentleman, deriving his information wholly from books, 
has been more careful to ftudy the different parts of the queftion ; 
while the latter, apparently acquainted with fome portion of it 
from practical obfervation, has fallen into the common error of 
defpifing what others have written, and remained ignorant of a 
great deal of his fubjeét, for fear of catching an error or two a- 
mong the inquiries of fpeculative men. ‘Too much praife, how- 
ever, cannot be beftowed on both thefe authors for their liberal 
views of political matters ; and, in this refpect, Mr Lingham de- 
ferves the palm; becaufe, having taken up a fide of the queftion 
altogether different’ from that which either of our political parties 
efpoufed, he has kept quite clear of the leaft appearance of fac- 
tion; while Mr Rylance has, without any material qualification, 
except perhaps his praife of Mr Rofcoe in the dedication, adopt- 
ed the precife line of argument taken by the perfons in oppofition 
to the prefent miniftry. 

After a preface vindicating the late minifters from certain filly a- 
fperfions of their fucceflors, Mr Rylance fets out with fome introduc- 
tory remarks on the decline of the Portugueze monarchy, and a dif- 
tinct ftatement of the circunfftances attending the great event in 
queftion. This is wholly taken from the documents publifhed 
by the Britifh government, from which our author gives the pro- 
per extracts, adding fome ftriking and important commentaries of 
his own, It is unneceflary for us to follow thefe details minutely. 
We {hall juft notice the points in difpute between Mr Rylance 
and Mr Lingham, and the general {tatement in which they both 
concur. It is admitted then, explicitly, by Mr Lingham, that no 
fhare whatever in the emigration can pollibly be claimed by the 
Britifh miniftry or their diplomatic agents at Lifbon. ‘That was 
wholly, according to both thefe writers, the work of our enemies 
and our allies. The immediate fear of being conquered and de- 
throned, fays Mr Rylance, forced the Prince Regent to take a 
ftep which he wanted {pirit to take voluntarily. A magnani- 
mous determination, fays Mr Lingham, not to fubmit to the 
let of all monarchs whom the arms of France have overpowered, 
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induced out ancient ally to forfake his capital, and preferve his in+ 
dependence, by retreating beyond the power of the enemy. Burt 
both writers maintain, that England had no more to do with this 
meafure than the man in the moon; and Mr Lingham goes out 
of his way repeatedly to condemn the Britifh miniftry for attempt- 
ing to arrogate any credit to themfelves for the refult of the enemy’s 
threats and the Prince Regent’s unaided deliberations. He even 
exprefsly fays, that ‘ the ftatement contained in Mr Rylance’s 
note, p. 18, is, as far as he knows, perfectly correct.’ p. 28. 
And this ftatement, thus authenticated, we fhall extract, becaufe 
it may be the means of preferving the remembrance of fome ma~ 
terial fa€ts, which the arts of faction are conitantly attempting to 
perwert. 

*.It is moft pofitively afferted by all the Britihh refidents in Lifbon 
who have lately returned, that the Prince was on board of flip whea 
Lord Strangford went on fhore to feck him on the 27th; and that the 
flag of truce which Sir Sidney fent to requeft an audience on the 26th, 
returned with a notification from the Prince, that he was at that moment 
occupied in embarking. This was the firlt communication that took 
place between our envoy and the court of Portugal from the time of his 
leaving Lifbon, when the Prince of Brazil de¢lared agaipft us. It can- 
not be doubted, that thefe particulars are entitled to our beljef on every 
account. The proclamations of the Prince are dated Nov. 26th; Lord 
Strangford faw his Royal Highnefs late on the 27th; on the 2gth the 
whole Portuguefe fleet, royal family, court, troops, property, and all 
were at fea. This proves of itfelf the utter folly of conceiving that 
Lord Strangford’s conference on the 27th could have affefed the pro- 
ceedings of the court in the fmalleft degree. Further, the defpatch of 
Lord Strangford, if carefully examined, does by vo means flate any thing 
at all inconfiftent with the fuppofition of his having gone athore after the 
Prince Regent embarked. He does not fay that he faw the Prince on 
fhore. He carefully avoids flating, in dire& terms, that his conference 
with the Prince had any hand in promoting the emigration. He fays 
nothing which can be conftrued into a direct attempt at mittating the 


| facts, when the real truth comes to be known. But the defpatch is fo 


j 


drawn up as to make ninety-nine readers in a hundred believe that Lord 


Strangford went on flore on the 27th—faw the Priuce these—talked 
him out of his alliance with France—and prevailed upon him to take 
refuge in the Brazils under the prote¢tion of England. It is impof- 
fible that Lord Strangford should have written this defpatch; and the 
government which fo attempts to deceive the public, by afcribing to it- 
felf and its agents what does not belong to them, ferioufly injures the 
charaGter of the nation over whofe affairs it prefides. If any additional 
evidence were wanting, to prove the truth of the ftatements above made, 
we might mention that fimilar affertions have been repeatedly made in 
the public papers in favour of oppofition—and have never been denied 
hy thofe under the influence of government. 
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It is perfeQtly manifeft, then, that the true explanation. of the 
great event in queftion, is not to be found in the documents pub- 
lifhed by the Britith government; and that this government ftands 
convicted of a bafe and unworthy attempt, either to falfify the 
ftatements of their agent Lord Strangford, or to protect that no- 
ble Lord in giving to the world a delufive account of his conduct, 
for the purpofe of arrogating to himfelf and his employers a cre- 
dit which was due to neither. ‘The whole tiflue of falfehood has 
moreover been fo clumfily woven, that the moft curfory perufal 
of the papers is fuflicient to detect the mean impofture. ‘The 
mere confideration of dates is decifive of the queflion. To take 
only a fingle example. It turns out, that while Lord Strangford 
and Sir Sidney Smith were cruizing off the Rock of Lifbop. by 
the firft part of the ftatement, his Lordfhip thould by the I[atter 
part have been convincing the court on thore that they fhould re- 
move to the Brazils. It further appears, that after a fortnight’s 
ceflation of intercourfe, (nay, and moft hoitile proceedings on 
our part,) Lord Strangford went afhore one day ; and the day af- 
ter (in confequence, he tells us, of his conference with the Prince 
Regent) all hoflilities ceafed, and the Royal Family embarked for 
Brazil, and were out at fea in four-and-twenty hours. Sir Sid- 
ney Smith, too, faw the hills covered with French troops, when 
there was not a foldier of that nation within eighty miles. But 
we ceafe to purfue fo humiliating a detail. Never was a more 
difgufting fpe€tacle afforded, than this has been to all lovers of 
their country’s honour ; and whether the chargé d’affaires or the 
miniftry be the authors of the fabrication, the miniftry muft bear 
the blame; for they adopted and patronized the impofture after 
it was detected; and though they have never, in any debate, 
dared to fay one word for their agent, they have rewarded him 
with honours, and fent him to reprefent his Sovereign. 

‘The two authors now before us differ very widely on every o- 
ther part of the fubje@t. Mr Rylance cannot explain Buonaparte’s 
allowing the efcape of the Prince, unlefs he really meant and 
withed that this fhould take place. He is not, fays our author, fo 
bungling a politician as to permit events which are hurtful to him, 
and which he might, by a little forefight or a€tivity, have prevented. 
‘To fuppofe a manifeft blunder on his part, is a difficulty which 
Mr Rylance would fain avoid. We have never feen him do 
fuch things :—we have no right to think it impoflible, that what 
has happened was the very thing he withed to fee. Any ex- 
planation, fays this writer, is more rational than the idea, that fo 
confummate a mafter of policy fhould, with his eyes open, have 
fallen into our fnare, and favoured the accomplifhment of a mea- 
fure fubftantially detrimental to his interefts. Any fuppofition is 
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Yefs abfurd than that the moft decifive and rapid commander ever 
known, fhould, by the tardinefs of his movements, have fuffered 
an event to take place wholly beneficial to his enemies, and alto- 
gether hurtful to himfelf. Let us confider, then, continues our 
author, whether there is nothing in this event which favours the 
views of France. Had the court remained at Lifbon, fome im- 
pediment to Buonaparte’s plans of fubjugating and dividing Por- 
tugal would unqueftionably have been raifed up. But, what is of 
far greater moment, England would have feized on the colonies 
of her ally, and held them in full undivided fovereignty until the 
chofe, by reftoring them, to obtain fome ample equivalent, or 
emancipated them, and eitablifhed a new government there un- 
der her unmingled influence, deftroying all pothbility of reuniting 
them with the mother country. The retreat of the Prince to 
Brazil, was the only event ae could at once keep England 
out of that country, and give France the option of reftoring 
it, at fome future period, to its former dependent ftate. She 
now, Mr Rylance contends, by occupying his European poffef- 
fions, keeps a faft hold over the Prince Regent,—favours her 
plan of excluding us from the Continent,—afhitts her projects of 
aggrandizement in Spain,—and retains the power of tempting the 
Prince Regent back again with a fhare of his former territory, 
after profiting by his fubmiffion to her views during all the pe- 
riod of his refidence in America. By thefe views, Mr Rylance 
concludes Buonaparte was influenced in permitting the emigra- 
tion, and regarding it upon the whole as the moft fortunate e- 
vent for the fuccefs of his own projects. If he alfo allowed the 
Portuguefe fleet and part of the treafure to be removed, it was 
art of the fame plan; for, had the Prince Regent gone over def- 
titute of all refources, he muft have been fettled in his colony 
by an Englith force, and been reduced to a mere tool in their 
hands. 
Mr Lingham takes a very different view of this part of the 
quettion ; ; and his opinions are founded in a great meafure upon 
what he afferts to be the character and difpofition of the court of 
Lifbon. In explaining this, it is difficult to imagine any thing 
more abufive, than the language he employs towards his anta- 
gonift. Some paflages, we are pretty fure, would fubject him to 
punifhment in a court of juftice. In the courfe of a fingle page, 
we find him launching again{t poor Mr Rylance, the epithets of 
S objcure pamphleteer,’ (as if this polite gentleman were himfelf 
any thing elfe), and © wretched libeller,’ and defcribing his tra 
as full of © fal/fehoods’—* malevolent infinuations’—* wanton and 
bafe wfults?—* cowardly attacks,’ aud many other things, which we 
cannot {top to quote. Almoft in the next page, he proceeds to calf 
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Mr Rylance ‘ one of the moft defpicable of mankind,’ and the * un- 
authorized tool of a party ;’ and to exclaim, ‘ good heavens ! what 
a fhocking profeffion is that of a libeller!’ (p.17.) And, in p. 19, 
he calls Mr Rylance ‘ a pamphleteer, who would, without fcruple, 
vilify and traduce the character of an individual, provided it an- 
fwered the purpofe of a moment.’ In a note, he accufes him of 
$ telling lies.’ 

We have little doubt that the above paffages are themfelves 
libellous ; and, in truth, fo foul and fcurrilous an attack up- 
on a private individual, we have feldom feen, as this invec- 
tive againft Mr Rylance, for fome fuppofed difrefpeét to a fo- 
reign court, very lately in avowed hoftility with his own country. 
Nor do we think Mr Lingham very happy in refcuing either the 
Prince Regent or his people from his adverfary’s criticifms. It 
will mightily aftonifh any one who knows the character of that 
unfortunate Prince, to be told that the mo‘t falfe thing which can 
be faid of it, is to impute to him want of refolution and inferior 
talents, (p. 21.); and that * the moft remarkable trait in his cha- 
ra¢ter, is a decided diflike and dread of favourit/m. (p. 23.) We 
fufpe& Mr Lingham has overlooked the jet of his adverfary’s re- 
mark on this fubje€&t. Mr Rylance does by no means affert, that 
the Prince’s minifters or grandees were his favourites ;—he plain- 
ly points at a very inferior defcription of perfons, as having en- 
joyed the greateft influence over him ; and we believe, in {pite of 
our author’s indignation, the fact to be, that the Prince was jeal- 
ous of the influence of the only men who deferved to rule him, 
and, as always happens in fuch cafes, gave the preference to a 
fecret cabinet (as we call it in England), compofed of the moft 
unworthy councillors. We hope Mr Lingham will not break out 
into one of his fits of paflion at this aflertion. We truft he will 
permit us to make, with refpect to * a friendly people,’ a remark, 
which we are perfetly difpofed to repeat with refpect to our own 
country. His veneration for the Portugueze nation, is, indeed, 
a little ridiculous. We care not if he calls them ‘ refpe<table, ’ 
and full of * energy and forefight,’ (p. 12. & 13.); but, when he 
tells us of their * realizing fome of, the happieft fictions of Epic 
poetry, and aftonifhing the world by exhibiting the magnificent 
{pectacle of a people, quitting, by common confent, the land which 
gave them birth, and the tombs of their forefathers, to feek for 
independence in another hemifphere,’ one is really difpofed to 
afk, if the author be awake, or ina dream. Then comes a hobs 
bling excufe for all this fine flight, viz. that though all the people 
did not go, ‘ all expreffed a wifh’ to go,—only that there was no 
room for them in the cabin! ‘There is a vaft deal more ranting 
to the fame purpofe, and much ftrong denunciation againft thofe 
who prefume to fufpect the Portugueze people of apathy with 
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refpe&t to their government and country. We fhould think fuch 
nonfenfe muft be eminently difgufting to every rational native of 
Portugal. 

Purfuing thefe views of the Portugueze character, Mr Lingham 
views the late emigration as wholly effe€ted by the wife and refo- 
lute conduct of the Prince, and the fupport of his * generous 
and magnanimous’ people, which has § revived, in our unfortu- 
nate times, the recollection of one of the moft brilliant epochs in 
the hiftory of Creece.’ By the moft fkilful policy, the court of 
Lifbon overreached Buonaparte; and prepared meafures, with 
{uch admirable promptitude and addrefs, that the utmoft exertions 
of the French army could not bring it to the Tagus in fufficient 
time to prevent the great ftep from being effected. He is pecu- 
liarly indignant at Mr Rylance’s fuppofition, that England would 
have feized the Brazils, had the Prince remained in Portugal, and 
been dethroned by France; and affirms, that this can only pro- 
ceed from the greateft ignorance of the military refources of that 
extenfive colony. It is extremely remarkable, however, and quite 
decifive of this material point, that when our author comes to argue 
his cafe, he can only make out the poflibility of defending the 
Brazils against England, by supposing that every precaution had 
previously been taken for its defence, with the aid of England. 
Vor he says, that if the Prince had intended to throw himself into 
the arms of France, he must have begun by deceiving England, 
and making her believe that it was necessary for him to secure 
his retreat from Europe. We should then in helped him to 
transport armies and stores for the protection of his colony ; and 
‘ when this game of deep perfidy and profound dissimulation 
was played,’ (we think it could not have deceived any minister, 
even of zhis country,) we should have suddenly found ourselves 
shut out of the Brazils. (p. 45.) How then could the unaided 
resources of this colony have protected it against England, when 
Buonaparte suddenly made known his intention to dethrone the 
House of Braganza? If no steps had been taken to defend that 
settlement, how could England fail to succeed in seizing it when 
the conquest of Portugal gave her a full right to occupy it? We 
do not, nor does Mr Rylance, contend, that the Prince Regent 
wished to sign his own destruction by siding with France, rather 
than to escape to America; but we maintain, that because he 
was faithful to England, and because he had taken no measures 
to keep an English force out of his colony, it became Buonaparte’s 
juterest to send him over, as the only means of preventing the 
Mistress of the East from adding the West to her Empire. We 
by no means wish to assert, as some for party purposes have done, 
that England will not be benefited by the migration of the Portu- 
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gueze court ; but we must contend, that she would have benefit- 
ed much more certainly and more speedily by a total emancipa- 
tion of- the Brazils, or some arrangement, not of conquest, but 
for securing an undivided and permanent iufluence to her in that 
quarter. It was for Buonaparte’s interest, perhaps, that she 
should benefit to this limited extent, rather than that his plans 
should be obstructed in Europe. It was not for his interest that 
she should obtain the much greater advantages of the other plan, 
merely that he might add one to the list of the Princes whom he 
has sent a-wandering over the face of the earth, and seize a few 
ships, as useless as the famous Copenhag igen Navy, for which he 
has rejoiced to see his once proud and virtuous rival sacrifice her 
honour and her influence. He knows better the value of © ¢/ 
colonies and commerce.’ 

Before leaving this bri inch of the subject, we must be permit. 
ted to notice the great absurdity of the language which it has been 
so fashionable to hold respecting the © grandeur and magnificence * 
of the spectacle exhibited by the emigr: ofl. This vain talk, fer 
it is really nothing else, is in no small degree hurtful in its con- 
sequer.ces. It leads the country to believe, that the tide has at 
length been turned against France, and that glorious deeds may 
yet be performed by those who have no power to resist her ag- 
gressions. Men, prone to admire and to fancy things, discover 
somewhat wonderful in the emigration of a whole people ; and 
thoughtlessly compare it to the resolution of the Athenians or the 
Dutch, to prefer liberty with exile, to slavery at home. It is an 
ungrateful task to dispel such pleasing illusions ; but we must 
really suggest, that there was im the present case no emigration € 
of the Portugueze people. They stood quietly by, and saw 
themselves handed over from the Braganzas to the Buonapartes, 
without any other solicitude than their regular and very natural 
anxiety about the price of bread. ‘They saw their sovereign and 
his court sail down the Tagus, and crowded to the banks to see 
the sight, just as they would have crowded to see a great whale 
speared, and as they will assuredly flock to witness the triumphal 
entry of whoever is to be their new king. What then are the 
* magnanimous’ persons whose heroic selt-devotion every throat 
in this country has been roaring so loudly about? Why, the 
plain fact reduces itself to egg arte sends an army 
to dethrone, probably to imprison or kill, the Prince; and, he 
having tried his utmost endeavours to make his peace, finds the 
dtmy still advancing. He therefore, as all Princes do in*such 
situations, when they have not the rare disposition to die in the 
last ditch, packs up his awls over night, and, with his courtiers 
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away to a place of safety, there to wait until the storm should 
blow over. We are far from blaming him. He could have done 
no real good by remaining to be swallowed up :—but, let us not 
be compelled to venerate such heroism as this. To have remained 
with his subjects ;—to have prepared, not perhaps when the dan- 
ger was just going to crush him, but beforehand, for his defence ; 
—to have roused his people, planted himself at their head, fought 
with them until he could no longer grasp a sword, and then fal- 
len covered with wounds, but unwilling to outlive, not his own 
reatness, but the liberties of his country :—this would have enti- 
tled him to the praises which have preposterously been lavished on 
his prudent retreat ; and would have justified us in bestowing on 
him some of the epithets which we have idly been giving to one 
who preferred safely ruling over a few subjects in a distant settle- 
ment, to sharing the fortunes of the mass of his people, left a prey 
to successful invasion. ‘The best of it, however, is, that all this 
nonsense has been talked by the very men whose admiration of 
the King of Sweden’s hopeless but gallant resistance knows no 
bounds; who used to sneer both at the emigration of the Bour- 
bons, and the frequent Sicilian trips of the Neapolitan Court ; 
and whose utmost abuse was ever ready to fall upon whatever un- 
fortunate prince was compelled by repeated defeats to escape 
from destruction, by a tolerably fair treaty of peace with France. 
Surely, if there be any thing more disgusting than the folly of 
our public measures, it is the childishness of our common talk ; 
and, if signs of evil times were not to be found in great plenty 
among our actions, we might well be frightened at the ominous 
ppearance of that effeminate license of tongue, now become so 
jabitual to the natives of this country. 
Instead of gazing with a, stupid wonder and delight at the 
’ flight of a feeble court and its selfish attendants, from the pres- 
sing danger of losing their places, let us rather follow the ex- 
ample of Mr Rylance, and endeavour to appreciate the probable 
consequences of a measure which, however common-place and 
far removed from the sublime or heroic in its motives, must 
certainly be attended with effects of no small moment. Mr Ry- 
lance appears to us to adopt the most temperate and judicious 
mode of viewing this subject ; neither undervaluing the benefits 
likely to result to this country from the establishment of an in- 
dependent government in the Brazils, as some distinguished per- 
sons have betrayed rather a factious disposition to do, nor fool- 
ishly exaggerating those advantages, as the multitude have done, 
who viewed Brazil as a compensation for the loss of the Conti- 
nent. As for Mr Lingham, he says not one word upon this, the 
most important part of the question; and, professing to answer 
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Mr Rylance’s pamphlet, contrives to avoid touching that discus- 
sion which occupies above half of it. He makes a few remarks 
upon some very immaterial expressions in Mr Rylance’s account 
of Brazil; and signifies his great contempt of that gentleman’s 
advice to England to procure the abolition of the Brazil slave- 
trade. He abuses the party who have brought about that event 
in England,—though he regards it in its proper light, of a most 
wise and virtuous measure; and then concludes his tract with 
expressing his belief, that he has been answering a work which 
* is little read, and still less talked of.’ We shall here, there- 
fore, leave our two authors, and pursue the remaining part of the 
discussion alone ;—agreeing in the main with Mr Rylance, though 
without confining our attention to the topics taken up by him, 
or adopting the arrangement which he has chosen. We shall, 
however, clear the way for ourselves, by extracting from Mr Ry- 
lance’s tract a passage of considerable merit, containing an enu- 
meration of some particulars which we do not ourselves intend 
to touch upon, but which are of sufficient importance to require 
being kept in view in the other parts of the inquiry. 

« A fruitful fource of vexation and difagreement is ready to {pring 
from this union of the houfe of Braganza with our South American 
projects. Either his colonies will imbibe that unnatural and ftrange 
diflike to the mother country which America fhowed to England ere 
fhe revolted, and thus refule him a fettlement, or they will warmly 
efpoufe his caufe. 

* If they be difpofed to revolution, no chance is left us of aggrandize- 
ment in America but conqueft ; and, if they efpoufe his caufe, we are 
bound to treat them in all refpeéts as an independent people. Here let 
it be remembered, that among all our well known {chemes for fubduing 
South America, or at lealt of “ettablithing a@ commercial intercourfe with 
that Peninfula, one meafure was conftantly fuggetted ;—we mutt urge 
the Spanifh colonies to throw off the yoke and aflert their independence. 
We have therefore to proceed on this mighty enterprize with the cap 
of liberty in one hand, and the crown of Portugueze defpotifm in the 
other. Whilft we rivet the allegiance of his colonies to our ally, we 
fow the feeds of difaffection and alienation in those of his European 
neighbours. Are not the governments of Spain and Portugal twin fif- 
ters in tyranny and perfecution ? ? Will not an exhortation to the Spa- 
nith fettlements to fhake off their chains, be in effeét a libel on the crown 
and dignity of the Prince Regent? Will not his fubjects in Brazil be 
roufed into action by thefe meafures, fooner than by any patriotic exer- 
tions which their governor can poflibly make ? 

¢ It will require the invention of a Machiavel to devife a line of po- 
licy to anfwer thefe contradictory purpofes. No fcheme, no projec 
appears fo full of peril and difficulty as this of freeing South America. 
If we take the fafeft path, and leave the court of Lifbon to manage for 
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themfelves, there is every reafon to believe, that they will renew the 
trade to Portugal and revive their relations of amity with France. For 
before they left Europe, they feemed to be feized with that epidemic 
dread of Englith alliance which is fo general among the nations of the 
€ontinent ; and they will doubtlefs endeavour to do without it as foon 
as they can. ‘This ftrong prejudice againft England daily gains groand ; 
aud on a review of late occurrences, it is hard to tell whether we or the 
French take moft pains in propagating it. 

* Of one thing at leaft we may be fure. Bonaparte will employ all 
his talent for intrigue to outwit us in this, as he does in every other af- 
fair; and our minitters have yet to fhow that they can be a match for 
him.. We have been baffled, both in warfare and in negotiation, in the 
moft unaccountable and complicated way ; our adverfary has uniformly 
put us upon that line of conduét, which, while we thought it counterat- 
ed his views, effeQually feconded them ; making at the fame time our 
encmics defpife us, and making enemies of our friends. 

Thus, on a review of the ‘probable confequences of the Portugueze 
emigration, it appears that we are not to expect much immediate advan- 
tage from that meafure. The prefent flate of Brazil—the neceffity for 
abolifhing the flave-trade—the innovations and changes attending the 
eftablifhment of the antient feat of government in one of its colonies—the 
profpeét of lowg and ruinous wars in South America—and the intrigues 
ef the French to deflroy our new alliance—are all confiderations which 
fhould caution us againft fpeculating too deeply on the chavce of a re- 
viving Commerce.’ p. 57—60. 

1. The firft confideration which muft ftrike every one who at- 
fends to this fubject, is, that the change of political fituation 
which Brazil has now experienced, wilt tend immediately, though 
flowly, to augment its refources ; and, in general, to improve its 
condition. Although the pernicious practice of exclufive compa- 
nies which cramped the trade of moft other colonies, never ma- 
terially injured thofe of Portugal, a monopoly in favour of the 
mother country, as rigorous as that of any European fettlement, 
has from the beginning checked the growth of the large and fer. 
tile country which we are now contemplating. ‘The whole fupply 
of its wants, and the fale of all its produce, was engrofled, with 
the moft jealous exclufion of all competitors, by the merchants of 
Lifbon and Oporto: and it unfortunately happened, that thofe 
who would in this manner permit no other affiitance to be afford- 
ed the colony, were, lefs than any other country in Europe, capable 
of aiding it themfelves. The monopoly of the ‘fupply and export of 
North America by England, though it confiderably checked the 
growth of thofe colonies, produced a widely different effe& from the 

ame meafure when adopted by Portugal. England could furnith 
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could only fupply her colony by firft buying from other countries, 
and could take but a [mall portion of its produce for her own ufe. 
Add to this, that her monopoly was in every refpe€t much more 
rigoroully enforced. A very different effect muft therefore re- 
fult from the transference of the Government to Brazil, from any 
thing that followed the eftablifhment of American independence 
in 1783. The weight of the old fyftem was much greater, and 
its removal muft afford more relief. It is giving the new govern- 
ment but very little credit for wifdom, to prefume that they will 
throw open the commerce of the country to all foreign ftates. 
Brazil will now be fupplied with foreign goods as cheap as North 
America,—it will have as wide a market for its own produce. 
More of the former will be confumed, and more of the latter raif- 
ed. The progrefs of wealth will be attended with proportionate 
improvement to its cuftomers; at the head of whom, England 
muft neceffarily ftand, whether fhe obtains any exclufive favour 
from the new government, or trufts wholly to her natural fuperi- 
ority in manufactures and trade. 

2. But, from the view to which we are thus led by the theory 
of the fubje&, there are certain material deductions to be made 
in practice. The colony of Brazil has, no doubt, been confider- 
ably ftunted by the monopoly of the mother country; but a pretty 
extenfive contraband trade is known to have been eftablithed in 
both the Spanith and Portugueze fettlements, almoft with the re- 
gularity of a legitimate commerce. Thofe colonies were fupplied 
to a coftfiderable amount with foreign commodities, both from 
Europe direét, and through the medium of the Weft Indian 
iflands, which formed convenient entrepéts of {muggling; and, 
by the fyftematic connivance of the public funétionaries, even in 
times of war, carried on extenfive dealings with the Southern Con 
tinent. It may give fome notion of the regularity with which 
thefe proceedings were conducted, if we mention a fact well 
known in the manufa€turing towns of this country. The ware- 
houfes of perfons largely engaged in the trade to the Spanifh Main 
are generally filled with Britifh manufactures, made up, not in 
bales, but in fmall parcels, frequently with the Spanifh mark 
imitated upon the cover. Thefe are deftined to be carried conve- 
niently under the capéts, or in the wide fleeves, or among the pet- 
ticoats, or in vatious parts of the garments of the Spaniards, who 
flock to the water-fide to purchafe the goods which our trading 
veffels, hovering on the forbidden coaft, contrive, every now and 
then, to land, in {pite of the guarda-coftas. If this circumftance, 
and the ample returns in filver known to be made by the traffic in 
queftion, proves clearly, that the monopoly cramps to a great de+ 
gree the fupply of thofe people, it at leaft thows as plainly, that 
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fome fort of remedy is provided for the evil, and a confiderable 
relief adminiftered, notwithftanding the vigilance of the govern- 
ment. Partly in the fame manner, and partly through the Spanifh 
provinces, thus fupplied, the Brazilians have been accuftomed to 
receive confiderable ftores of contraband goods. The extent of 
this fupply happens to be known to us by fome remarkable fadts. 
It frequently has come out in evidence before our prize courts, that 
Englifh manufactures have been known occafionally to fell cheaper 
in Buenos Ayres, and other Spanifh towns in America, than in 
London. It is too well known to every man who has lived to 
witnefs the difgraceful expedition which lately failed in thofe parts, 
that a prodigious glut was produced in the market by a moderate 
increafe of the fhipments fent thither. We have been informed, 
‘upon very good authority, that articles of Britifh manufa¢ture 
have been fold in Lifbon and Oporto, after coming from Rio 
Janeiro, cheaper than they could be procured from England di- 
reét; and Sir George Staunton remarked, many years ago, that 
the fhops in Brazil were crowded quite full of Britifh goods, 
which fold at moderate prices. We are far from faying, that 
thefe particulars prove that Brazil was always fupplied in abun- 
dance with foreign commodities; {till lefs do we fay, that the glut 
juft alluded to, was the ordinary ftate of the market. But we do 
contend, that the evidence afforded by fuch facts, proves diftina- 
ly the abfurdity of fuppofihg that the market was always exceed- 
ingly underftocked ; becaufe fuch a glut as we have been de- 
fori bing, never could occur at all in a market fo circumftanced. 
Now, what brazil got before, was fupplied by us, either regularly 
through Portugal, or by this contraband. It is omy, therefore, 
the difference between the precarious and the more regular and 
conftant fupply of our goods, that can in the prefent queftion be 
fet down to the account of the emigration. 
$. A deduction of nearly equal importance must now be made, 
on account of the loss which we must sustain from the occupa- 
tion of Portugal by France. Instead of supplying both mother 
country and colony, as we used to do, with almost the whole of 
the manufactured articles consumed by the natives, we shall now 
only supply the colony; so that a considerable and immediate in- 
crease of consumption must take place in the Brazils from the 
revolution under discussion, in order only to indemnify us for 
the loss of the Portugueze market, with which that revolution 
has been attended. ‘Lhe course of our trade with Portugal used 
to be this—-We did not want a great deal of Brazil produce, be- 
cause our own colonies furnished nearly the same articles; but 
we sent our hardware and woollens to Portugal, for both the Eu- 
ropean and American market. Portugal paid us for the whole ; 
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partly in Brazil produce, but chiefly in wines, salt, &c. her own 
European produce. She then received payment from her colony, 
in the produce which she wanted for her own consumption ; so 
that the English manufacturer was enabled to sell his goods both 
to Portugal and to Brazil, because the Portugueze consumed the 
produce of their own colonies. But now this trade is at an end. 
‘The sugar and cotton of Brazil cah no longer go to Lisbon, to 
pay the owner of vineyards for sending out our manufactures ; 
nor can the wines of Portugal come here to pay us for send- 
ing those manufactures thither. Then how are we to be repaid, 
it may be asked, for those manufactures which, notwithstand- 
ing the emigration, we still send out, viz. to Brazil direct ? 
This forms a separate head of account, and leads to a new limi- 
tation of the wide prospect of mercantile gains, hitherto so fondly 
entertained. 

4. The only conceivable mode of paying for our goods in the 
new order of things, is by shipments of Brazil produce. This 
consists chiefly in sugar and cotton, with some dyeing woods 
and stuffs, and gold. The gold, and some of the cotton, will 
still be worth taking in return; but hot the sugar. The glut 
of that article, in every corner of the world, is too well known, 
and too severely felt, to make it necessary that we should dwell 
upon it. We had an opportunity lately of explaining the subject 
pretty fully ; and the whole statement, then made, is to the point 
in the present inquiry: ‘The Brazil sugars cannot be taken in 
payment of our goods ; they are a mere drug; they can in no 
degree whatever aid us in trading with the new monarchy. In 
other words, the great staple of the country is quite useless in 
trade. Nor is it to any considerable amount that cotton can serve 
our purpose. We already get nineteen parts in twenty of the 
cotton used in our manufactures, from North America and our 
own colonies; only a trifling portion of it comes from Brazil, 
Yet, without any considerable importation from thence, the sup- 
ply has always been sufficient for the demand ; and, of late, a 
fall of price has indicated, that there were symptoms of a glut in 
this article, as well as in other West Indian produce. If the 
whole cotton of Brazil is at once thrown into our market, it will 
be as useless as sugar. We get nearly enough already, In other 
words, the second staple of Brazil is next to useless tor the pur- 
poses of our commerce with that country; and to talk of such 
trifling objects as the woods, dyes, &c. would be mere waste of 
time, after disposing of those things which form ninety-nine 
parts in a hundred of the whole produce of the colony. It is 
manifest, therefore, that nothing short of a complete change in 
the cultivation of Brazil, or an uninterrupted communication be- 
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tween that province and Portugal, can enable us to trade to any 
considerable amount with its inhabitants.’ It is equally evident, 
that, even if the communication were restored, we should receive 
the produce of Portugal round about by Brazil, instead of getting 
it direct from the place of growth, as formerly. So that this will 
be the whole difference produced by the revolution, upon the trade 
which we have hitherto carried on with Portugal and her colo- 
nies, in so far as the returns of that trafic are coneerned ; and, 
taking the most favourable supposition that can be made, we 
shall receive the bulk of our returns circuitously, which used to 
come directly ; and we shall get that lesser portion directly, 
which used to come round about. 

If, on the other hand, peace is restored, and the separation 
of Brazil from Portugal finally sealed, we are led to another, 
and somewhat more favourable view of our case. 

g. In this fituation of things, the trade between Brazil and Por- 
tugal being reeftablifhed, but left to its natural courfe, only fo 
much Brazil produce will go thither as Portugal may require, and 
the overplus of the produce of Portugal, beyond what Brazil may 
require, will eome to England dire&, both in cae for goods 
fent from hence to Portugal, and in payment of articles fent to 
Brazil ; but which, not obtaining a price in Brazil produce, muft 
be paid for by the export of that produce to Portugal. The for- 
mer ftate of things will therefore be wholly reftored, with this 
only difference, that we fhall get the Brazil produce dire€t from 
thence, and fend our goods direct thither. The other branches of 
the trade in which England, Portugal and Brazil have been con- 
nected together, will fubfift entirely upon the ancient footing. 
But if peace fhall continue, and if tolerably wife and liberal views 
regulate the domeftic policy of the new government, the increafe 
of the culture in Brazil, and the proportional mcreafe of demand 
for Britith goods, muft be productive of the mof beneficial con- 
fequences to our manufacturing and trading imterefts. The pro- 
duce moft adapted to the ftate of our markets, will, of courfe, be 
raifed, and we fhall have a wide and increafing field of commercial 
intercourfe opened to us; which being placed far beyond the 
reach of European politics, may be more furely relied upon as our 
own, than any of the nearer channels of employment. ‘This flowly 
increafing and remote advantage, he muft be a blind or a faétious 
politician not to perceive. 

In this fenfe, and with thefe limitations, we may rationally view, 
in the confequencees of the Portugueze emigration, a balance to 
the fuccefles of our inveterate enemy in Europe, mighty and un- 
interrupted as thofe have been. It is not for the purpofe of de- 
preciating them, or of darkening this. profpect, that we have me 
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tered into the preceding detail ; but with the view of {tripping off 
the falfe colours which have, for interefted ends, been ftudioufly 
caft 7 the fubje& ; and of warning the country againft once 
more falling a prey to the difeafe of hope, which, in this climate, 
feems at once to be epidemical and incurable; although we are 
furrounded on all hands with the powerful antidote of perennial 
difappointment. It is in order to lend our feeble aid towards fur- 
nifhing a preventive, in the prefent crifis, to a malady fo extenfively 
hurtful, that we have gone through the particulars of the preceding 
review ; and proved—not that Brazil is nothing—nor yet that it 
will not prove highly and permanently beneficial to England,—but 
that the immediate effets of the emigration muft be, upon the 
whole, rather hurtful than advantageous; that many years muft 
elapfe before they can be very important; that they thall moft 
affuredly be bitterly deceived, who expect to find in this new king- 
dom any compenfation for the loffes which we are daily fuffering 
in every other quarter of the globe; and that the csadimabatiicn 
of public folly will be that of this nation, if it fhall affume a more 
haughty and warlike -pofture towards other powers, from a reli- 
ance on the benefits of its new American connexion. 
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Effays. 1s. 6d. By John Simpfon. 

The Economy of a Chriftian Life ; or, Maxims and Rules of Religions and Moral 
Conduét, arranged from the Scriptures, and adapted te Chriftians of every denomi- 
nation. By the Rev. W. Bingley, A.M. F.L-S. 2vol. ramo. 8s. 2 

The Glory of Zion. A Sermon preached before the Baptift Weltern Affaciation 
at Horfley, in Gloucefterfhire, By Ifaac Taylor. 1s. , 

Remarkable Particulars in the Life of Mofes. By J. Campbell. 4s. . 

Remarks on a recent Hypothelis, refpeéting the Origin of Moral Evil, ina Series 
of Letters to the Rev. Dr Williams, the Author of that Hypothelis. By W. Beangt. 
as. 6d. 

Striures on the Origin of Moral Evil, in which the Hypothefis of the Rev. Dr 
Williams is inveftigated: By W. Parry, 2s. 6d. =i 

A Reply to‘ Remarks on a Recent Hypothelis, refpecting the Origin of Moral 
Evil, in a Series of Letters to the Rev. Dr Williams, the Author of that Hypothefis, 
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by the Rev. W. Bennet.’ In Eight Letters to that Gentleman. By J. Gibbert. 
s. 6d. 
. Sermons on feveral Subjeéts. By the late Rev. W. Paley, D. D.  8vo. 

A Letter to the Prefident of the Board of Controul, on the Propagation of Chrif- 
tianity in India. Is. 

Hints to the Public and the Legiflature on the Nature and Effeét of Evangelical 
Preaching, Part 1. 3s. 6d. 

Letures on the Four laft Books of the Pentateuch, defigned to thow the Divine 
Origin of the Jewith Religion, chiefly from internal Evidence. By the Rev. R. 
Greaves, D. D. M.R.1L A. 2vol. 8vo. 16s. boards. 

Stridtures on Subjects chiefly relating to the Eftablifhed Religion and the Clergy. 

i» 6d, 

y A Sermon, preached at St. Mary Woolnoth, Lombard-Street, on the Death of 
the Rev. Joha Newton, late Reétor of that Parifh, By Richard Cecil, A. M. 

A new Volume of Sermons, on various Subjeéts. By John Bidlake. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
boards. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

Seleé&t Views of the Antiquities of Shropthire, with a Defcriptive Account of each 
Building ; engraved by W. Pearfon. 2 vol. 4to. 2). tas. 6d. 

The Landicape Scenery of Scotland, accompanied with brief Notices relating to 
Hiftorical Circumitances or Pi€turefque Effe&. By W. Scrope, Efq. No.1. Folio, 
rl.as. Large Paper, 21. 2s. 

A Topographical Diétionary of the United Kingdom, compiled from Parliamen- 
tary, Governmental, and other authentic Modern Documents and Authorities, con- 
taining Legal, Ecclefiaftical, Geographical, Topographical, Antiquarian, Commer- 
cial, Agricultural, and Stati(tical Accounts of every County, Hundred, City, Bo- 
rough, Market-Town, Parith, Towntfhip, Hamlet, River, Canal, Cape, Mountain, 
Bay, Harbour, Ruin, Gentleman’s Seat, and other remarkable Objects or Places in 
England, Wales, Scotland, Ireland, and the Iflands dependent on the Britith Em- 
pire, illufirated by feparate Maps of every County in England, and by various Maps 
of Wales, Scotland, and Ireland. By William Capper, Efq. Large oétavo, with 
46 new Maps. 24s. boaids. 

The Beauties of Scotland, containing a clear and full Account of the Agriculture, 
Commerce, Mines and Manufaétures ; and of the Population, Cities, Towns, Villages, 
&e. of cach County. 5 vol. 8vo. Extra hoards, 31. 15s. Royal paper, sl. 5s. 

VACCINATION, 

A Pamphlet defcribing the fatal Effeéts of the Cow Pock, manifefied by a Narra- 
tive*of ‘the Occurrences which haye recently happened at Ringwood, in Hamphhire. 
1s. 6d. 

Debates in Parliament, refpeéting the Jennerian Difcovery, with the Report of the 
Cotlege of Phyficians on the Vaccine Inoculation. By Chases Murray. 55. 

VOY AGES. 

Travels in America, performed in 1806, for the Purpofe of exploring the Rivers, 
Alleghany, Monongahela, Ohio, and Miflifippi, and afcertaining the Produce and So- 
cial Condition of their Banks and Vicinity. By Thomas Afhe, Efq. late Captain in 
the York Rangers. 1!. 1s. in boards. 

A Voyage to the Demerary, contuiuing a Statiftical Account of the Settlements 
there, and of thofe of the Effeqnebo, the Berbice, and other contiguous Rivers of 
Guyana. By Henry Bolingbroke, Efq- Deputy Vendue Mafter at Surinam. 4to. 
With a Map, 275. i 

A general Collection of Voyages and Travels, forming a Complete Hiftory of the 
Origin and Progrefs of Difcovery by Sea and Land, from the earlielt Ages to the 
prefent ‘lime, By John Pinkerton, Part I. 4to, 10s. 6d. 
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